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Introduction 


Aristotle versus Plato. For a long time that is the angle from which the 
tale has been told, in textbooks on the history of philosophy and to univer- 
sity students. Aristotle's philosophy, so the story goes, was au fond in opposi- 
tion to Plato's.! But it was not always thus. The indispensable historian of 
philosophy Diogenes Laertius tells us, for example, that Aristotle was Plato's 
“most authentic disciple."? Beginning perhaps in the 1st century B.C.E., we 
observe philosophers already claiming the ultimate harmony of Academic 
and Peripatetic thought. Antiochus of Ascalon is frequently recognized as 
a principal figure in this regard.? A similar view is recorded by Cicero, a 


1. See Zeller (1923, 475-480), whose influence in this matter as in so much else in the 
study of ancient philosophy is still felt today. Jaeger's role in establishing the paradigm of oppo- 
sition is discussed below. See also Frank (1940, 166-185), who expresses another version of 
the working assumption of much Aristotelian scholarship in this century. The eminent histo- 
rian of philosophy Etienne Gilson, writing about Aquinas's decision to construct his own phi- 
losophy on an Aristotelian rather than a Platonic foundation, claims in relation to the latter 
two that “reduced to their bare essences, these metaphysics are rigorously antinomical; one 
cannot be for the one without being against all those who are with the other, and that is why 
Saint Thomas remains with Aristotle against all those who are counted on the side of Plato." 
See Gilson 1926/27, 127 (Lowe this reference to Francis O'Rourke). By contrast, Boas (1943, 
172—199), atypically, identifies Aristotle's ‘protophilosophy’ as being thoroughly Platonic. See 
also Merlan (1953, 3-4), who argues for the Neoplatonic character of Aristotle's interpreta- 
tion of Plato as well as the Neoplatonic character of *some fundamental doctrines of Aristotle." 

2. See D.L. V 1, 6: yvnowóTa os TOv IIAárovos pabntav. 

3. For Antiochus of Ascalon, see Glucker 1978; Dillon 1996b, chap. 2, and Barnes 1989, (esp. 
78-81), who tries to give a sympathetic interpretation of Antiochus’ ‘syncretism.’ As Dillon (57-58), 
notes, Antiochus's view of the matter undoubtedly rested in part on the availability of a great deal 
more of the writings of the Old Academy than is available to us. Cicero De Fin. V 3, 7, says, "As you 
have heard Antiochus say, in the Old Academy are included not only those who are called Acade- 
mics . . . but even the old Peripatetics, of whom Aristotle is the first and best.” See next note. 
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disciple of Antiochus.* Later, in the end century C.E., we find the Platonist 
Alcinous in his influential Handbook of Platonism simply incorporating what 
we might call Aristotelian elements into his account of what he took to be 
authentic Platonism.? Finally, and most important, for a period of about 
three hundred years, roughly from the middle of the 3rd century C.E. to the 
middle of the 6th, Aristotelianism and Platonism were widely studied and 
written about on the assumption that they were harmonious philosophical 
systems.? The philosophers of this period who held this view are today usu- 
ally given the faintly pejorative label *Neoplatonists.' The label, originating 
in early nineteenth-century Germanic scholarship, has a dubious value as a 
category of historical reality. For the so-called Neoplatonists regarded them- 
selves simply as Platonists; that is, as interpreters and followers of Plato.” 
They would have probably been more comfortable with the label ‘Paleo- 
platonists’ than with the label ‘Neoplatonists.’ In addition, the presumptive 
designation of later followers of Plato as ‘neo’ subtly suggests that Aristotle 
must have been a ‘non’ Platonist. This book aims to give an account of how 
the perception of harmony arose among these Platonists, how it was articu- 
lated and defended, and to what extent it is justified.? I use the accepted 


4. See Cicero Acad. I 4, 17, who has Varro, a pupil of Antiochus, say: “But on the authority 
of Plato, a thinker with a variety of complex and fecund thoughts, a type of philosophy was ini- 
tiated that was united and harmonious and known under two names, the Academics and the 
Peripatetics, and they agreed substantially while differing in their names.” Also, Acad. II 5, 15. 
Antiochus was apparently reacting to the view of Philo of Larissa (158-84 B.C.E.), who claimed 
the harmony of the Old Academy and the so-called New Academy, which embraced a form of 
skepticism from the time of Arcesilaus onward. 

5. See Dillon 1993, especially introd. and commentary. The fact that the Platonist Atticus 
(fl. 175 C.E.) wrote a treatise titled Against Those Who Claim to Interpret the Doctrine of Plato through 
That of Aristotle supports the conclusion that the harmony between Plato and Aristotle was at 
least a current view. Perhaps as Dillon (1996b, 247-250) suggests, Atticus was writing against 
the Peripatetic Aristocles, teacher of Alexander of Aphrodisias, who had argued that the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle “perfected” that of Plato. Chiesara (2001, xxi-xxiii), takes a somewhat 
more cautious view, claiming that Aristocles' praise of Plato did not necessarily indicate that he 
viewed the philosophies of Aristotle and Plato as being in harmony. Atticus held that Aristotle 
differed from Plato on three fundamental issues: (1) he denied that virtue was sufficient for 
happiness (see Baudry 1931, frag. 2); (2) he denied the providence of the divine (frags. 3, 8); 
(3) he denied the temporal creation of the world (frag. 4). On all three points, Atticus was 
assuming mainstream Middle Platonic interpretations of Plato, especially of Timaeus. 

6. The Greek term translated here as ‘harmony’ and usually used by Neoplatonists to indi- 
cate agreement between Plato and Aristotle is cupdwvia. Plato Symp. 187B4, uses ovppovia 
synonymously with dppovia. The latter term tends to be reserved among the Neoplatonists for 
a more technical use in scientific theory. See Lloyd 1967, 275, for a sketch of the elements of 
harmony as seen by Neoplatonists. 

7. See, e.g., Proclus PTI 1, who lauds Plotinus, Iamblichus, Theodore of Asine, and others 
as *exegetes of the Platonic revelation" (robs ts IIAarovikfis Etomtetas é£nynràs). Two 
points need to be noted here. The first is Proclus's implicit assumption of the distinction 
between the doctrine that Plato revealed and Plato's writings and words narrowly construed, 
and the second is the claim that although Plotinus initiated a recovery of this doctrine (long 
misunderstood by inferior exegetes), he himself was no innovator. 

8. See Frede 1987, intro., and particularly his remarks about doing “philosophical justice 
to ancient philosophy" (xiii). I believe that doing philosophical justice to both Aristotle and 
Plato is facilitated by a serious consideration of the harmonists’ position. See also Sedley 2002, 
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label *Neoplatonists' with the hope that the reader will keep in mind that 
‘neo’ is the last thing that these Platonists wished to be. 

The case for harmony is partly cumulative. The more one sees harmony 
in a particular area, the more one is inclined to consider it in another, per- 
haps hitherto unsuspected. And naturally, the more one views Aristotle's 
philosophy as a system, the more is one inclined to view partial harmony as 
suggesting, if not entailing, complete harmony. Still, from the Neoplaton- 
ists' point of view, resistance to an account of Aristotle's philosophy as a sys- 
tem is not all that troubling. Platonism itself provided all the systematic 
structure necessary. 

Many scholars have noticed and argued for a Platonic influence in one 
or another of the texts of Aristotle. Not infrequently these interpretations 
are rejected for no other reason than that they *make Aristotle too much of 
a Platonist." But when a large number of such texts are put alongside each 
other, such protestations begin to seem hollow. At some point one might well 
begin to wonder whether perhaps the reason Aristotle appears to be a Pla- 
tonist is that in fact he is one. 

The case for harmony is also partly inferential. That is, most of the Neo- 
platonic material —both the commentaries and the personal writings— 
assumes harmony rather than presenting a brief on its behalf. Since the 
plausibility of the assumption is in large part what this book is about, my task 
is often to try to show how it helps us to illuminate some otherwise very puz- 
zling texts. Most revealingly, we shall see time and again that a text seem- 
ingly resistant to any reasonable conclusion regarding its meaning has been 
rendered so by an antiharmonist assumption. When scholars repeatedly say, 
“This is what the text appears to mean, though it simply can’t mean that 
because that would be Platonic,” it is perhaps salutary to reexamine the 
assumption that leads to this cul-de-sac. 

‘Harmony,’ when used of two philosophical positions, can of course 
mean many things. Most innocuously, it can mean ‘not in contradiction’ 
or, simply, ‘consistency.’? There are countless philosophical positions that 
are harmonious in this sense simply because they are logically uncon- 
nected. Usually there is little point even in mentioning that A’s position 
does not, in fact, contradict B’s. Those who held Aristotelianism to be in 
harmony with Platonism did not mean merely that their views were not in 
contradiction with each other. Another relatively weak though significant 
sense of ‘harmony’ underlies the principle ‘the enemy of my enemy is my 
friend.’ With the rise of competing philosophical schools in antiquity, a 
member of one school might be viewed as an ally of members of another 


esp. 37-39, for some additional remarks on benefiting from the interpretive stance of the Neo- 
platonic commentators. 

9. See, e.g., Syrianus In Met.141, 2 for the use of ouuóovía in the sense of the ‘self-consis- 
tent' doctrines of a single philosopher: namely, Aristotle. 
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school owing to their joint antagonisms.!? The idea of the harmony 
between Platonism and Aristotelianism that drove the philosophy of our 
period was different from these. It was also typically not explicitly thema- 
tized. In many cases we have to infer the meaning a Neoplatonic author 
gives to ‘harmony’ from the specific claims made about putatively harmo- 
nious doctrines. Though necessarily somewhat vague, the concept of har- 
mony contains a rich description of a nexus of relations, which emerges 
in the following discussion. 

There are, however, some relatively clear boundaries within which all 
our authors were working. First, the idea of harmony rested on a per- 
ception of a sort of division of labor. Roughly, it was held that Plato was 
authoritative for the intelligible world and Aristotle was authoritative for 
the sensible world: “In every case he did not want to depart from nature 
but to consider the things above nature according to their relation to 
nature, just as the divine Plato, for his part, and in the manner of the 
Pythagoreans, examined even natural things according as they partake 
of those things above nature."!! But this division of labor rested upon 
and flowed from jointly held philosophical principles. What this meant 
was that Aristotelian philosophical claims could be subsumed under the 
more capacious and ultimately true Platonic system in a way roughly 
analogous to the way that Newtonian mechanics can be subsumed under 
quantum mechanics or sentential logic can be subsumed under the pred- 
icate calculus.!? 

A slightly different way of understanding harmony would see Aris- 
totelianism as a type or version of Platonism. I shall have much more to say 
about Platonism in the next chapter. Here it will perhaps suffice to indicate 
that many self-declared followers of Plato held philosophical positions that 


10. See Sedley 1996, 97-119. Sextus Empiricus PHI go, 98, points to the fact of the dishar- 
mony (8.aoov(a) among dogmatists as the basis for one crucial skeptical argument: how can 
dogmatists be trusted when they disagree; which one should we trust? We should not discount 
asa motive among some harmonists a wish to enhance the appearance of the cogency—indeed, 
the inevitability—of Platonism in the face of alien attacks on it. 

11. Simplicius Jn Cat. 6, 27-30. See also In Phys. 8, 9-15. One thinks of the great painting 
by Raphael, The School of Athens, painted in 1510, with the image of Plato and Aristotle strolling 
through the Academy together—Plato, holding his Timaeus, with finger raised upward to the 
heavens, and Aristotle, holding his Ethics, with palm facing downward to the earth. Countless 
generations of students have heard the misinterpretation of this painting to the effect that 
Raphael is contrasting the ‘otherworldly’ Plato with the ‘down-to-earth’ Aristotle. In fact, this 
is very likely not what Raphael had in mind. Having learned his ancient philosophy from, 
among others, the harmonist Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494), Raphael was probably indi- 
rectly representing the “division of labor" postulated by Simplicius. See Hall 1997, 35-37. It is 
worth adding that Raphael and his audience must have known that Aristotle's Nicomachean 
Ethics ends with an exhortation to 'divinization' corresponding exactly to what Plato says at the 
end of Timaeus. 

12. Here, for the sake of the analogy, we should focus especially on the empirical ade- 
quacy of Newtonian mechanics within a circumscribed domain. Quantum mechanics pro- 
vides a deeper and more comprehensive explanation. I thank Dirk Baltzly for his insight into 
this analogy. 
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actually contradicted each other.!? Yet at the same time they recognized 
their shared commitment to the principles that expressed the essence of Pla- 
tonism.!^ As we shall see, even Plato’s own philosophical positions taken 
together could be viewed as constituting one type of Platonism, where 'Pla- 
tonism' is a term practically identical with ‘true philosophy.’! If Aris- 
totelianism is indeed a version of Platonism, it may well be granted that it is 
aversion propounded by a ‘dissident’ Platonist. Although conceding the dis- 
sidence, this book aims to concentrate on the Platonist that Aristotle was, 
nevertheless, held to be. 

We need to make the idea of harmony a bit more precise, since not all of 
Aristotle's doctrines (on Neoplatonic interpretations) are harmonized with 
those of Plato (again, on their interpretations) in the same way. There are 
(1) doctrines of Aristotle that are basically identical with those of Plato; (2) 
doctrines of Aristotle that are superficially different owing principally to lan- 
guage, though they rest on principles that are identical with those held by 
Plato; (3) doctrines of Aristotle that are different from those of Plato 
because they rest on an imperfect or incomplete grasp by Aristotle of the 
correct Platonic principles. Examples of (1) are the superiority of the con- 
templative or theoretical life to any other, the immortality of intellect, and 
the unicity of the first principle of all; of (2), the nature of matter, the role 
of divine providence, the relative primacy of sensible substance, the immor- 
tality of the person, and the rejection of separate Forms;!? of (3), the iden- 
tification of the first principle of all with thinking, the completeness of the 
fourfold schema of causal analysis, and the identification of the first princi- 
ple of all exclusively as a final cause. Depending on the context, to hold that 
Aristotle's philosophy is in harmony with Plato's can mean any one of those 
examples, though it may be doubted whether any Neoplatonic author is 
always so clear about the precise sense of harmony being employed. 


13. E.g., Neoplatonists differed concerning the relationship between intellect and intelli- 
gibles, specifically how to interpret the relationship in Plato's Timaeus between the Demiurge 
and the Forms. See Syrianus Jn Met.109, 33-110, 7, and Proclus In Tim. I 306, 31-307, 4; 322, 
20-26; 323, 1-22, etc. See Hadot 1990, 177-182, on divergences among the Neoplatonists in 
their understanding of the elements of harmonization. 

14. One may compare in this regard Roman Catholicism and Protestantism as types of 
Christianity. Despite their opposition on various points, one can reasonably insist on their 
underlying harmony owing to their shared principles. On this analogy, for Neoplatonists, Pla- 
tonism is Christianity, Plato's philosophy is Roman Catholicism, and Aristotelianism is a type of 
Protestantism. 

15. See O'Meara 1989, 210-211, on Iamblichus's unique and influential role in the Neo- 
platonic interpretation of Plato. Iamblichus was particularly concerned to harmonize Plato 
with Pythagoras, something that is not found at all in Plotinus, Porphyry, or to a great extent 
in Proclus. Iamblichus is also reported by Proclus as criticizing Porphyry for saying things that 
are “neither Platonic nor true” (obre IIAarovtkós ote ààn00s) and for “introducing alien 
elements into Platonism” (\oTpiws Tod IIAávrovos eicayopévas). The implication of the for- 
mer remark is that ‘Platonic’ and ‘true’ are least logically distinct. See Proclus Jn Tim. I 307, 4; 
I 152, 29; M 65, 9 (I owe these references to John Dillon). 

16. See Simplicius Jn Cael. 69, 11-15; 640, 27-28; 679, 27-31. 
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Simplicius, one of the most prolific of the ancient commentators and per- 
haps our most valuable source for the entire commentary tradition, provides 
in his massive work on Categories the fundamental rationale for harmoniza- 
tion. Writing in his introduction about Aristotle’s style of writing, he says: 


The form of Aristotelian expression both in his thought and in his writing is 
dense, intellectual, and vigorous. For he either straightaway brings in the solu- 
tion to a problem or, collecting many problems together, he provides one con- 
cise solution that applies to all, never wishing to separate himself from the 
evidence. Since the evidence that leads to conviction is twofold, one kind com- 
ing from intellect and one coming from sense-perception, and since he is con- 
versing with those who are dependent on sense-perception, he prefers the 
kind of evidence that is sensible. That is why his demonstrations have the force 
of necessity, so that even one who is not convinced owing to some unfortunate 
prejudice is nevertheless forced to be silent. In every case he does not wish to 
cut himself off from nature and so he even speculates on the things above 
nature according to its relation [oxéotv] to nature, just as, conversely, the 
divine Plato, according to the Pythagorean practice, examines natural things 
according as they participate in those things above nature. Indeed, Aristotle 
had no recourse to myths or symbolic puzzles as did some of his predecessors, 
but preferred obscurity to any other masking device.!7 


After some further discussion of the reasons for the obscurity and some 
advice about the requirements for being a good commentator, Simplicius 
adds: “In my opinion it is necessary that in regard to the things that Aristo- 
tle says against Plato the commentator must not arrive at the judgment that 
there is disharmony between the two philosophers looking only to the words 
[Aé&uv], but rather he must look into the meaning [votv] in order to follow 
the trail of their harmony in most matters."!? These texts, normative for 
most of the commentators from Porphyry to the end of the Neoplatonic 
commentary tradition, reveal several basic points about harmonization. 
First, all exegesis has to be comprehensive, a point evidently at odds with 
the notion ofa development of the thought of both Plato and Aristotle. The 
Neoplatonists started with the assumption that there was such a thing as Pla- 
tonism more or less amenable to systemizing. Aristotle's relation to this phi- 
losophy was neither indisputable nor unambiguous. Nevertheless, on the 


17. Simplicius In Cat. 6, 19-32. 

18. Ibid., 7, 31-33. Elias (or David) Jn Cat. 123, 7-12, says that the exegete must not only 
show that Aristotle is in harmony with Plato, but that both Aristotle and Plato are in harmony 
with themselves: that is, they are self-consistent. Here is an implicit rejection of developmen- 
talism in the thought of both Plato and Aristotle. The attribution of this commentary to Elias 
has been questioned. For my purposes, the authorship is unimportant. Olympiodorus in his /n 
Gorg. 41 9, 1—4, says in passing, "Concerning Aristotle we must point out that in the first place 
he does not disagree at all with Plato, except in appearance. In the second place, even if he 
does disagree, it is on the basis of his having benefited [aednPets] from Plato.” The Neopla- 
tonist Olympiodorus in his Jn Cat. 112, 19-113, 15, actually argues that Aristotle is right and 
Plato wrong in his definition of relatives (I owe this reference to Richard Sorabji). 
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basis of the textual evidence of the Aristotelian material extant and available 
to them, they held that Aristotle was in some nontrivial sense an adherent 
of Platonism or of its fundamental principles. 

Second, Simplicius gives us one important reason for the appearance of 
disharmony: namely, that the starting points of Plato and Aristotle are dif- 
ferent. Aristotle starts from nature—that is, the sensible world—and rises to 
speculation about the intelligible world on the basis of his account of nature. 
By contrast, Plato starts from what we might term a priori considerations 
about the intelligible world and then treats of the natural world on the basis 
of these. This interpretation of the approaches of Aristotle and Plato is well 
grounded in the texts of both authors even if it does not even begin to rep- 
resent the totality of their methodologies.!? Simplicius plainly acknowledges 
apparent disagreement between Plato and Aristotle, but he thinks it is only 
apparent—in most matters.*? The question we need to try to face squarely 
is how much of this supposed harmony is fact and how much fancy. 

At this point an entirely reasonable response would be; “If thatis what Neo- 
platonists meant by the ‘harmony’ of Plato and Aristotle, then so much the 
worse for them!" One might be at a loss to understand how anyone reading 
objectively the corpus of Aristotelian texts could suppose that Aristotle did 
not see himself as profoundly opposed to Plato.?! Part of my task is to show 
that such a perception is less well founded than one might suppose. Still, a 
book that aimed to do nothing more than show that a group of largely for- 
gotten scholars and eccentric philosophers were not quite as naive as is some- 
times thought would in my view be of little interest. Rather, I want to show 
that reading Aristotle as a Platonist, or understanding Aristotelianism as a 
type of Platonism, far from being an exercise in historical perversity, does 
actually yield significant results both exegetical and philosophical. In regard 
to the many problematic claims made by Aristotle, various interpretations are 


19. See Phys. A 1, 184a16-18. Cf. ENA 2, 1095b3. Plato's Timaeus provides the most impor- 
tant example of his treatment of nature on the basis of principles articulated for the intelligi- 
ble world. It begins with an argument for the existence of a demiurgic god and then proceeds 
to deduce the manner and scope of its creative activity ending in the creation of the sensible 
world. 

20. See his Jn Phys. 1249, 12-13, where Simplicius contrasts the apparent verbal difference 
(in óvopa) between Plato and Aristotle from a putative real difference (in rpáypua). The rea- 
son for the verbal difference is the different starting-points of the two philosophers. 

21. See, e.g., Richard Sorabji's general introduction to the series of groundbreaking transla- 
tions of the Greek Aristotle commentaries, (Wildberg 1987, 7), where he refers to the idea of har- 
mony as a “perfectly crazy proposition,” though he allows that it “proved philosophically fruitful." 
One might well wonder why, if harmony is a crazy idea, the attempt to show it should be other than 
philosophically fruitless. Sorabji in a recent as yet unpublished paper suggests as an example of 
the fruitful outcome of the harmonization principle the efforts by Neoplatonists to understand 
the Aristotelian account of sensible reality as it relates to the Platonic account of unchanging, eter- 
nal reality. See also Szlezák (1994, 215-232), who begins by asserting the huge gulf that exists 
between Aristotle and Plato and then goes on to show the harmony of the two “nell ambito dei 
motive di fondo e dei metodi" as opposed to a harmony of “dottrine” (218). This harmony includes 
“la concezione di filosofia" (232). One might legitimately wonder, however, if there can be a har- 
mony in the conception of philosophy without a doctrinal harmony of some sort. 
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possible. I would like this book to undermine the widely held belief that any 
interpretation that “turns Aristotle into a Platonist” must be ipso facto ruled 
out of court. 

The view that the philosophy of Aristotle was in harmony with the philos- 
ophy of Plato must be sharply distinguished from the view, held by no one 
in antiquity, that the philosophy of Aristotle was identical with the philoso- 
phy of Plato. For example, in Plato’s dialogue Parmenides, Socrates suggests 
that Zeno’s book states the “same position” as Parmenides’, differing only 
in that it focuses on an attack on Parmenides’ opponents. Zeno acknowl- 
edges this identity.?? The harmony of Aristotle and Plato was not supposed 
to be like the identity of the philosophy of Zeno and Parmenides. Again, 
Eusebius famously tells us that Numenius asked rhetorically, “What is Plato 
but Moses speaking Attic Greek."?? No Neoplatonist supposed that Aristo- 
tle was just Plato speaking a Peripatetic 'dialect.'?* 

Nor should we take harmony to indicate some sort of eclecticism or syn- 
cretism.?? Even if these terms have some useful application to various dimly 
known philosophers in the period between Plato and Plotinus, they are quite 
useless in understanding the engagement of Neoplatonists with Aristotle. For 
one thing, the Neoplatonists did not believe that they were constructing some 
new philosophy from a supposedly neutral standpoint outside of any com- 
mitment to one philosophical school or another. For another, their univer- 
sally held view that the Platonism to which they adhered was a comprehensive 
system of philosophy precluded the typical motivation of eclectic or syncretic 
schools. They had no inkling that the terms ‘bigger,’ ‘better, and ‘newer’ 
could be used honorifically in the construction of a philosophical system. 

Finally, the harmony of the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle should not 
be thought necessarily to include the practical religious aspect of Platonism. 
One of the significant ways in which Neoplatonism distinguished itself from 
other forms of Platonism was in its religious practices, especially theurgy and 
prayer.?? Iamblichus is a central figure in this regard. The idea that Aristotle's 
philosophy could be subsumed under Platonism left questions of religious 


22. Plato Parm. 128A—E. 

23. See Des Places 1973, frag. 8 who suggests, however, that Numenius's comparison was 
probably limited in its doctrinal ambit. Indeed, without a context it is difficult to judge its level 
of generality. 

24. See, e.g., Ammonius Jn Cat. 3, 9-16, and the anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philos- 
ophy possibly attributable to Olympiodorus, 5, 18-30, which explains that ‘Peripatetic’ is a term 
that comes from Plato’ habit of walking around while philosophizing. Accordingly, Aristotle 
(and Xenocrates), as followers of Plato, were called 'Peripatetics,' though the former taught in 
the Lyceum, the latter in the Academy. 

25. See Donini 1988a, 15-33, esp. 27-28, for some properly critical remarks on the use of 
the terms ‘eclectic’ and ‘syncretic’ among historians of ancient philosophy in the 19th and goth 
centuries. 

26. See, e.g., Proclus Jn Tim. I 210, 27ff. Simplicius Jn Cael. 731, 25-29. See Dorrie 1976a, 
514, "in der Tat war der Platonismus [i.e., Neoplatonism] im Innersten religiós fundiert." See 
generally on the Neoplatonic commentaries themselves as a form of prayer Erler 1987, 
179-217; Van den Berg 2001, esp. 22-30, on philosophy and prayer in Proclus; Shaw 1995; 
Nasemann 1991 on theurgy in Iamblichus. 
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practice untouched. This is entirely understandable since Aristotle and Peri- 
patetics generally had almost nothing to say about religion. Thus it should 
occasion no surprise that a Neoplatonist could regard Aristotle's philosophy 
as being in harmony with Plato's at the same time as he practiced and 
defended a religious life sharply different from what we could imagine that 
an Aristotelian might practice.2’ For example, Proclus's deeply religious way 
of life did not prevent him from defending harmony where he found it. 

The first concrete indication we possess that Neoplatonists were pre- 
pared to argue for the harmony of Aristotle and Plato is contained in a ref- 
erence in Photius's Bibliography to the Neoplatonist Hierocles' statement 
that Ammonius of Alexandria, the teacher of Plotinus, attempted to resolve 
the conflict between the disciples of Plato and Aristotle, showing that their 
understanding (yvwpnv) was in fact in harmony (oúuþovov) regarding the 
important and most necessary doctrines.?? The second indication of an 
effort to display harmony is found in the Suda, where it is stated that Por- 
phyry, Plotinus's disciple, produced a work in six books titled On Plato and 
Aristotle Being Adherents of the Same School (Mept Tod piav eivat rjv IHAáTovos 
kal “AptototeXous aifeowv).*? We know nothing of this work apart from 
the title and what we can infer from what Porphyry actually says in the 
extant works. It seems reasonably clear, however, that a work of such length 
was attempting to provide a substantial argument, one that was evidently 
opposed to at least some prevailing views.?? It is also perhaps the case that 


27. Hadot 1996, introd., 57-58, where she points out that Simplicius held that Aristotle’s 
obscure style is intended to reserve his ‘revelations’ for the philosophically adept. But this is 
not, I take it, equivalent to attributing to Aristotle himself Neoplatonic religious practices. I 
think that this is the case even for Iamblichus, who was especially eager to emphasize the con- 
tinuity of Platonism with the religion of the ancient sages of Egypt and Persia, as well as those 
of Greece. 

28. See Photius Bibliothoca 214. 2, 172a2—9; Porphyry De. Reg. An. (frag. 302F, 6 Smith). At 
214.8, 173a18-40, Hierocles makes the bolder claim that all those from Aristotle up to Ammo- 
nius “who had a reputation for wisdom" were in agreement with Plato, and all those “born of 
the sacred race” from Ammonius up to Plutarch of Athens were in agreement with the “puri- 
fied version of Plato's philosophy” (6takeka0appuévr btrocodia). The qualifications are obvi- 
ously intended to exclude genuine non-Platonists such as Stoics and Epicureans. More 
importantly, Hierocles here recognizes the need to grasp Platonism “purified.” This purifica- 
tion must include the elimination of false interpretations, a claim that rests upon the momen- 
tous assumption that Plato must be interpreted. See During 1957, 332-336, for a useful 
compilation of the texts from the Neoplatonists relating to harmony. St. Augustine Con. Acad. 
III 19, 42, echoes Cicero's remarks on the harmony of Plato and Aristotle, noting that appre- 
ciating the harmony beneath the apparent disagreement requires discernment. See also 
Boethius /n de Int. 80, 1-6, who seems to be following the Neoplatonic line. 

29. See SudaTI 2098, 8-9 (= frag. 239T Smith). Cf. Elias Jn Porph. Isag. 39, 6-8. See Smith 
1987, 754 n. 218, on the likelihood that the title of the book indicates that Porphyry argued 
for the harmony of Plato and Aristotle. On the meaning of the term atpeots in this period, see 
Glucker 1978, 166-193. After discussing a large amount of evidence Glucker concludes that 
atpeots is never used of a ‘school’ in an institutional or organizational sense but always of a way 
of thinking or set of beliefs. 

30. See Schibli (2002, 27-31, with nn. 98 and 100), who mentions the prevailing view that 
Hierocles got from Porphyry his idea that Ammonius taught the harmony of Plato and Aristo- 
tle; see n. 96 for references and Dodds's (1960) dissent from this view. Whatever the case, Schibli 
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Porphyry is questioning the basis for the traditional division of the ‘schools’ 
of ancient philosophy, as found, for example, in Diogenes Laertius.?! 

That Aristotle was at least to a certain extent an independent thinker and 
so not simply categorized by a 'school' is hardly in doubt. But just as Ploti- 
nus's claim to be eschewing novelty may be met with some legitimate skep- 
ticism, so Aristotle's claim to be radically innovative may be met with the 
same skepticism. The question of whether Aristotelianism is or is not in har- 
mony with Platonism is certainly not going to be answered decisively by any- 
thing Aristotle says suggesting that it is not. We should acknowledge that the 
Neoplatonists looked back at their great predecessors with some critical dis- 
tance, as do we. What may have appeared to Aristotle as a great chasm 
between himself and his teacher may have reasonably appeared much nar- 
rower to those looking at both philosophers with the benefit of critical dis- 
tance some six hundred to nine hundred years later. 

The principal feature of harmony was identity of principles, as indicated 
above. Butitwas universally held by Neoplatonists that Plato had a more pro- 
found and accurate grasp of these than did Aristotle. Thus, in countless mat- 
ters relating to physical nature, for example, Aristotle's preeminence was 
readily acknowledged. But Aristotle did not, according to the Neoplatonists, 
possess the correct comprehensive view of all reality.?? In particular, most 
believed that he misconceived the first principle of all reality. But in part 


goes on to suggest that Porphyry's attribution of a teaching of harmony to Ammonius is dubi- 
ous. But Schibli's principal reason for saying this is that Plotinus, Ammonius's greatest pupil, 
must not have been a harmonist because he criticized Aristotle. Two points can be made here. 
First, the Enneads of Plotinus amply confirm Porphyry's claim (V. Plot. chap. 14) for the pro- 
found effect Aristotle's thinking had on Plotinus. Second, as I argue at greater length through- 
out this book, Plotinus's (sometimes severe) disagreements with Aristotle on various issues did 
not preclude his assuming a harmony between the two on a deeper level any more than, say, 
Porphyry's disagreements with Plotinus precluded the former's recognition of their harmony 
with each other and with Plato. 


31. See D.L. I 19-20, where ten philosophical schools are listed. Diogenes also here refers 
to another historian, Hippobotus, who gives a similar list. See Suda, s.v. aipeots, as well. It is 
possible that the division between the Peripatetic and Academic 'schools' is sharper than that 
between Aristotle and Plato. D.L. I, 20, gives two definitions of atpeots: it refers to (1) the view 
of those who follow or seem to follow some principle (Aóyo ru) in regard to their treatment 
of appearances and (2) an inclination (rpóckAtcu) to follow some consistent doctrine (86y- 
pacte dkoAovO(av). Elias (or David) In Cat. 108, 21—22, offers this anodyne definition of 
aipeots: “the opinion of educated men agreeing among themselves [ocvjt$ovoóvrov] and dis- 
agreeing with others [Stadwvotvtwv].” 

32. Numenius (in Des Places 1973, frag. 24, 57—73) attributes the disputes within the Acad- 
emy after Plato (including Aristotle) to Plato’s disciples having ripped his body apart “limb 
from limb" and thus having only a partial grasp of the entire sweep of his thought. Proclus /n 
Parm. 1214, 11-12; In Tim. IL 121, 25; 122, 28-123, 27; PTI 3. 12, 23-13, 5, notes the superi- 
ority of the philosophy of Plato to Aristotle because Aristotle identified the first principle with 
intellect which could not, owing to its complexity, be absolutely first. See also Olympiodorus /n 
Alcib. 122, 12-13; 145, 6—7, and the anonymous Prolegomena to Plato’s Philosophy 9, 28-41. On 
the authorship and date of the Prolegomena, see Westerink et al. 1990, Ixxvi-Ixxxix. Westerink 
1987, 107, argues that according to Proclus the criterion of “true philosophy" is adherence to 
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because he did recognize that there was a unique first principle and that it 
was separate from and prior to the sensible world, he is legitimately counted 
as being fundamentally in harmony with Plato.?? 

When one philosopher or one's philosophy is held to be in harmony 
with a predecessor's, we naturally wonder whether the harmony is inten- 
tional or not. In the case of Aristotle in relation to Plato, the correct 
answer might seem to be beyond doubt. Surely, one will insist, Aristotle 
did not think that his philosophy was in harmony with Plato's, even if 
some later Platonists did. Aristotle's own view of Plato's philosophy and 
the philosophies of the other Academics is, however, a notoriously vexed 
topic.?4 There are scores of references to Plato’s views in Aristotle’s works: 
most are references to the dialogues; a few are references to Plato's 
*unwritten teachings.' There are also references to what can be loosely 
described as Academic positions, such as a belief in separate Forms, that 
might well include Plato but then again might not. Insofar as Aristotle's 
exposition and analysis of Plato's views are based solely on the dialogues, 
they can presumably be independently evaluated for accuracy, as Harold 
Cherniss has done, in some cases with devastating results. Unfortunately, 
however, even if we imagine we can isolate the putative unwritten teach- 
ings and so refuse to let them contaminate our evaluation of Aristotle's 
account of Plato's views in the dialogues, we must allow that Plato's mean- 
ing is often hard to interpret. 

The gap between what Plato says—or, more accurately, what Plato's char- 
acters say—and what Plato means is a potentially bottomless pit. Most stu- 
dents of ancient philosophy, however, suppose that there are ways to bridge 
the gap, reasonable assumptions that allow us to draw conclusions (modest 
or otherwise) about Plato's meaning on the basis of what is said in the dia- 
logues. But to allow that there is a gap at all is to admit that there is a philo- 
sophical position or doctrine that goes beyond just what the dialogues say. 
For example, ‘the’ theory of Forms or ‘a’ theory of Forms may be con- 
structed from the dialogues, but every account of Forms that I know of 


a doctrine of a transcendent One. Since Aristotle fails to adhere to this doctrine, this criterion 
indicates a "rejet total de l'aristotélisme" [by Proclus]. Westerink is correct about the criterion 
in Proclus but mistaken, I think, in claiming that Proclus believes this to be a rejection of Aris- 
totelianism. Nevertheless, it is important to stress that Neoplatonists generally recognized that 
Aristotle's account of the first principle of all was defective. 

33. Ammonius Jn Cat. 6, 9-16, says the reason for studying Aristotle is that he prepares the 
ascent to the One: that is, the first principle of all. See Romano 1993 for some useful remarks 
along with texts indicating the relative comprehensiveness of Platonism to Aristotelianism 
according to Neoplatonism. 

34. See Robin 1908, and especially Cherniss (1944 and 1945), whose magisterial works 
may be said to have initiated a new era in the critical analysis of Aristotle's interpretation of 
Plato. Robin summarized his study thus: “Aristote nous a mis sur la voie d'une interprétation 
néoplatonicienne de la philosophie de son maitre" (600). 
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attempts at least to generalize from the words of the dialogues or draw out 
their implications.?? 

The gap between the paraphrasing of the literal and the construction of 
the doctrinal reflects the gap between what Plato wrote and Platonism.?6 I 
think we must recognize at the outset that Neoplatonists were interested in 
the former primarily because it was the best means of arriving at the latter— 
but not the only means. It hardly needs emphasizing that from the claims 
that ‘Plato believed p’ and ‘p implies q,’ we cannot infer that Plato believed 
‘q? Still, Neoplatonists were eager to be led in their understanding of Pla- 
tonism as far as possible by Plato. There were, as noted above, Aristotle's 
reports of the unwritten teachings. In addition, there were Aristotle's inter- 
pretations of the dialogues. These were assumed by the Neoplatonists to be 
informed by Aristotle's knowledge of the unwritten teachings, as well as his 
intimate contact with Plato over a period of many years. Since they were 
more concerned with Platonism than with the material contained in the 
published writings, it was reasonable for them to rely on Aristotle here, as it 
would perhaps not have been had their interest been only scholarly.?? 

Inextricably bound up with Aristotle's account or accounts of Platonism 
are issues regarding Aristotle's own philosophical positions. If, to put it sim- 
ply, Aristotle was a Platonist, why does he appear to criticize Plato relent- 
lessly? If, on the other hand, he was not a Platonist, why does he say so very 
many things that seem to be so echt Platonic? To begin to grasp this problem 
we must realize that the picture is complicated by the existence of Aristotle's 
dialogues or ‘exoteric’ writings, albeit largely available to us now only in frag- 
mentary form. These exoteric works do appear to express views both easily 
identifiable as Platonic and appearing to contradict things said elsewhere in 


35. The remarks by Plato at Phdr. 274C-277A and in the 7th Ep. 341C-D suggesting the 
unreliability of the written word as a guide to Plato's inner thoughts undoubtedly added to the 
sense that Plato must be interpreted. See also 2nd Ep. 314C, regarded by Neoplatonists as authen- 
tic. See Tarrant 2000 for a helpful study of the pitfalls and vagaries of Platonic interpretation 
from the Old Academy up to the Neoplatonists. 

36. Shorey 1933 provides an excellent example of a scholar who attempts to sail as close 
to land as possible in his account of what is in the dialogues. But even Shorey again and again 
tries to tell us what Plato really means when he says so and so. The term ‘Platonism,’ of course, 
has a use in contemporary philosophy that is only remotely connected with its use here. See 
infra chap. 1. Also see Cherniss 1945, chap. 3, “The Academy: Orthodoxy, Heresy, or Philo- 
sophical Interpretation?” Cohen and Keyt 1992, 196, have a good discussion of what is involved 
in "supplying a missing premise" in an argument by Plato. When an interpreter does this, he 
is “extending an author's thought rather than expounding it.” The distinction between 
‘expounding’ and ‘extending’ is for the authors the distinction between Plato and Platonism. 
Granting this point, one wonders still what expounding Plato would be apart from trying to 
reconstruct to the best of one's ability the likely or most plausible premises for the arguments 
leading to the claims Plato makes. 

37. See, e.g., Porphyry V. Plot. chap. 14, in which he recounts Plotinus's method of doing 
philosophy, in particular his absorption of the ‘primary texts’ followed by his unique (i8tos) 
and unusual (ënàaypévos) approach to the theories built on these. Upon a classroom read- 
ing of Longinus's works, Porphyry notes revealingly that Plotinus remarked: *Longinus is a 
scholar, though not at all a philosopher" (19). 
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the ‘esoteric’ writings, though a minority of scholars have insisted that the 
exoteric works show no such thing. 

Such apparent contradictions naturally elicit various views about a sup- 
posed development in Aristotle's thinking.?? So, we might hypothesize, as 
Werner Jaeger did, that Aristotle started out as an authentic and loyal Pla- 
tonist but then, as he grew intellectually, moved away from Platonism to a 
philosophical position that was more or less explicitly anti-Platonic. This 
general developmentalist hypothesis has been widely embraced and applied 
in the major areas of Aristotle's thought—logic, psychology, ethics, and 
metaphysics. The basic hypothesis is seldom questioned even when the 
details are disputed.?? 

Developmentalism draws much of its initial plausibility from an obvious 
and unquestionable fact: of course, Aristotle's thought developed. No one, I 
think, supposes that, say, Aristotle's account of sensible substance in the cen- 
tral books of his Metaphysics sprang full grown from his head. Whether his 
writings reflect a development is another matter. And even if they do, that 
is a long way from the conclusion that the development is from Platonism 
toward anti-Platonism as opposed to a development within the mind of a Pla- 
tonist or an anti-Platonist, a development that is more a matter of deepen- 
ing understanding than of fundamental reorientation.*” Thus, we must not 
assume that Aristotle's thought developed in, say, the way that Kant's or 
Wittgenstein's did. 


38. See Jaeger (1948), whose seminal work still dominates Aristotle exegesis today, perhaps 
even unconsciously in the minds of some scholars. The situation is analogous for Plato, where, 
however, developmentalism's hold has been slipping over the last decade. 

39. See Rist (1989), who sets out to ‘redo’ the work of Jaeger and arrive at a more accurate 
chronology of Aristotle’s development. But Rist retains Jaeger's Platonist/anti-Platonist hypoth- 
esis. See Wians 1996, for a good summary of Jaeger's position as well as stimulating papers show- 
ing the dominance of Jaeger despite many objections and reservations. There is also in this 
book an excellent bibliography that includes all the major studies in this area. Wehrle 2001, 
1-29, provides an acute critique of some forms of developmentalism, but Wehrle is primarily 
interested in refuting developmentalism within Aristotle's metaphysics or ontology. He gener- 
ally avoids dealing with the material relevant to the question of whether the ‘nondeveloped’ 
Aristotle is or is not a Platonist. 

40. Owen (1960 and 1965) tries to turn Jaeger's position on its head, arguing that Aristo- 
tle started out as an anti-Platonist and moved toward Platonism. Graham (1987, 329-331) crit- 
icizes Owen's hypothesis, though he does agree that Aristotle moved towards Platonism in a 
specific sense, albeit contending that “Aristotle’s Platonism is a mistake of major proportions" 
(275). During (1966, vii-viii) proclaims his complete rejection of Jaeger’s developmentalist 
hypothesis. See also Düring 1956 and Düring 1964, 98-99 (where a rejection of developmen- 
talism is coupled with a claim for the harmony of Plato and Aristotle), and Düring 1966. Düring 
saw that a rejection of a theory of Forms did not contradict Aristotle's commitment to the eter- 
nity of intelligible objects. Irwin (1988, 11-13) tentatively follows Owen, although he adds, “I 
see no good reason to believe that [Aristotle] spent most of his time deciding whether to agree 
or disagree with Plato, and hence I doubt if attention to debates with Plato or Platonism is likely 
to explain his philosophical development. I am inclined to think the comments on Plato are 
an incidental result of Aristotle's reflection on problems that arise for him apart from any Pla- 
tonic context" (12). The extraordinary claim in the last sentence deserves further scrutiny. 
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Additionally, it is difficult to separate from the idea of development con- 
notations of superiority or improvement. Development is a ‘good thing,’ is 
it not? Thus, if Aristotle's thought developed from the time he was a disci- 
ple of Plato, then he must be assumed to have become an anti-Platonist or 
at least to have improved on Platonism. We tend to assume that maturation, 
a term closely associated with development, involves betterment in thought. 
So, if Aristotle started out as a Platonist, it is easy to conclude that he ended 
up something else, something ‘better.’ 

If one follows the Jaegerian hypothesis, then the inconvenient Platonic 
bits in the works that are otherwise determined to belong to the late, anti- 
Platonic phase of development have to be dealt with somehow. There is con- 
siderable scope for resourcefulness here. For example, we discover that a 
Platonic passage is a 'remnant' of Aristotle's discarded past, something like 
a permanent food stain on one's shirt that one must simply endure. More 
typically, we find that such a passage simply indicates the ‘background’ of 
the discussion, as if Aristotle were just acknowledging the air he was forced 
to breathe. Sometimes scholars just simply avert their embarrassed eyes. We 
also find suggestions of sloppy scissors-and-paste jobs or even of nefarious 
tampering with the texts by overzealous Platonists. All these interpretive 
strategies arise from a common assumption: since the ‘mature’ Aristotle is 
obviously opposed to Platonism, any Platonism in the works of his maturity 
must be there under false pretenses. This assumption is so widely and deeply 
held that it is seldom exposed to scrutiny. But it is still just an assumption 
for all that.*! 

Nevertheless, it will be insisted that the assumption is well grounded, even 
if its application is from time to time awkward. Aristotle, it is argued, does, in 
fact, truly and decisively reject Plato's theory of Forms and at least most of 
the ontological consequences of accepting that theory, including the 
diminution of the reality of the sensible world. He also rejects the immor- 
tality of the soul, arguably the central idea in Plato's ethics and psychology. 
In short, Aristotle is the determined opponent of what Francis Cornford 
aptly termed the ‘twin pillars’ of Platonism. Given these facts, is it not rea- 
sonable to understand Aristotle's supposed Platonism in the ‘homonymous’ 
mode? That is, some of the things he says sound like Platonism but they really 
are not; the words may be the same, but the melody is different. 

The Neoplatonists generally followed an opposing assumption: Aristotle 
was a Platonist from first to last.? In order to understand and evaluate this 


41. See Tigerstedt (1974), who shows that the impetus to developmentalism has its roots 
in the revolution in Platonic studies caused by Schleiermacher at the beginning of the 19th 
century. For it was he who spearheaded the rejection of the principal interpretive approach 
within Platonism: namely, that of Neoplatonism. And with a Plato viewed other than as the lead- 
ing exponent of the system that is Platonism, the gap between Aristotle and Plato seemed all 
the greater. 

42. I largely ignore what I regard as the now discredited thesis of Karl Praechter that Athen- 
ian Neoplatonists believed in harmony but Alexandrian Neoplatonists did not. See Praechter 
1909, Praechter 1973, and the refutation in Hadot 1978, summarized in Hadot 1991, 
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assumption, we shall naturally have to have some idea of what Neoplaton- 
ists meant by the terms ‘Platonist and ‘Platonism’ and the range of evidence 
to which they appealed. 

The occasions for confusion and mischief are admittedly ubiquitous when 
one tries to say what Plato means to express—Platonism—rather than just 
what Plato says. Harold Cherniss offers impressive evidence of this in his analy- 
sis of Aristotle's representations of Platonism. But Cherniss takes Aristotle to 
task largely because he fails to grasp Plato's meaning accurately. And this is 
something that one could say only if one grasped that meaning oneself. 
Inevitably there were disputes about Plato's meaning. Proclus and Simplicius, 
to take just two examples, regularly offer long lists of contrary views held by 
their Neoplatonic predecessors about this or that question. Therefore, one 
should not be overly surprised if Neoplatonists can call Aristotle a Platonist 
with a straight face at the same time as they note Aristotle's criticisms of Plato. 

But an obvious and important objection is that disagreements among Neo- 
platonists are quite different from disagreements with Plato. Indeed, though 
Plotinus, for example, will from time to time get a bit cranky about Plato's 
obscurity on some matter—usually having to do with the soul—he never actu- 
ally criticizes Plato in the way that he does Aristotle, the Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the Skeptics.?? So, perhaps it is a bit disingenuous of the Neoplatonists to 
take Aristotle's criticism of Plato as just another family squabble. 

This is a serious objection, and it requires a serious answer. Here I only 
sketch the elements of the answer. First, Neoplatonists were keenly aware of 
differing views within the Old Academy, especially those of Speusippus and 
Xenocrates. On some matters, like Cherniss nearly fifteen hundred years 
later, they believed that Aristotle's criticisms were frequently aimed at Acad- 
emics other than Plato. For example, it did not go unnoticed by the Neo- 
platonists that Plato himself evidently criticizes some theory of Forms in the 
first part of Parmenides and the views of the “friends of the Forms" in Sophist. 
Second, although they did not believe that Plato's thought developed in the 
sense that he held contrary positions at different times, they did believe that 
different dialogues revealed his thought more or less fully. If, for example, 
one takes Plato au pied de la lettre in Phaedrus, one will mistake his meaning 
regarding the immortality of the parts of the soul, more accurately expressed 
in Timaeus. This is no doubt a dangerous and contentious assumption, but if 


176-177. See Verrycken 1990, 199-204 and 226-231, for an expansion of Hadot’s argument 
and a tentative qualification of her conclusion. Verrycken argues that the school of Ammonius 
possibly instituted a simplification of the complex metaphysical system of Syrianus and Proclus. 
Blumenthal 1993 has proposed a revision of Praechter's view on the differences between 
Alexandrian and Athenian Neoplatonism. He is answered, decisively in my view, by Hadot 
1996, 63-69. I shall assume but not in this book argue that whatever metaphysical simplifica- 
tion evolved within Alexandrian Neoplatonism, it is irrelevant to the basic harmonist orienta- 
tion of Neoplatonism in general. 


43. See, e.g., IV 4. 22, 10. 
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it is at least to some extent justified, it serves to mitigate certain criticisms of 
Plato by the putative Platonist Aristotle. Third, Neoplatonists took seriously 
Aristotle's testimony regarding Plato's unwritten doctrines. 

The point I am making here is not the narrow one about the content of 
the doctrine of the reduction of Forms to ultimate principles but rather the 
one about the general relevance of oral discussion to the construction of 
Platonism. Neoplatonists regarded Aristotle as an extremely valuable com- 
ponent of the bridge across the gap between what Plato said and what Plato 
meant. If his criticisms of Plato stood alone without any countervailing evi- 
dence of his commitment to Platonism, then they probably would have con- 
cluded that those criticisms meant that Aristotle was not a Platonist, as, say, 
Pyrrho or Epicurus were not. But because there is such evidence—in fact, 
because there is such a considerable amount of evidence—they were inclined 
to take the criticisms of Plato as criticisms of unsuccessful versions of Pla- 
tonism, not of the Platonism that Plato himself truly endorsed.44 Finally, 
and most important, since Aristotle’s Platonism actually was defective in 
certain crucial respects, he would naturally be expected to criticize Plato. 
That is why, after all, his philosophy was said to be in harmony with Pla- 
tonism, not identical with it. Owing to the fact that the defect was a serious 
one, having to do primarily with the nature of an ultimate ontological prin- 
ciple, many other things were bound to be out of kilter. But precisely 
because the defect was capable of being isolated, one could say—with what 
justification we shall need to explore—that if one were to imagine the 
defect removed, Aristotelianism would just be Platonism or a creative ver- 
sion of it. In other words, the prodigal son was after all still an inseparable 
member of the family. 

This is not a book directly about Neoplatonism, although I hope that an 
appreciation of how harmonization works among the Neoplatonists will 
contribute to the understanding of their sometimes desperately difficult 
thought. It is a book about the principle of harmony generally adhered to 
by Neoplatonists more or less explicitly and with greater or lesser precision. 
Certainly philosophers other than the ones discussed here have supported 
harmonization. Consequently, I have felt free to draw on a wide variety of 
disparate sources without paying a great deal of attention to the differences 
among these sources in other regards. I hereby acknowledge that the dif- 
ferences between, say, Plotinus and Proclus are bound to be reflected in 
their precise understanding of harmony.*® Yet there is in my view a baseline 
agreement among the Neoplatonists as to the lineaments of harmony. Dis- 
agreement about details does not change this. 


44. See, e.g., Simplicius In Cael. 640, 27-32; In Phys. 1336, 35-36. 

45. Obvious examples are Alfarabi, Pico della Mirandola, and Heidegger, although in all 
three cases the basis for the claim to harmony is decidedly different from that of the Neo- 
platonists. 

46. See, e.g., Hadot 1992, 421—422, on some differences among the Neoplatonists regard- 
ing the precise nature of harmony. 
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In attempting to give a sense of the substance of the thesis of the harmony 
of Arisotle and Platonism, I have necessarily had to treat a large number of 
Platonic and Aristotelian (and Neoplatonic) texts in a shamelessly peremp- 
tory fashion. I am aware that I have, often in just a few paragraphs, offered 
interpretations of texts that have been the subject of profound and detailed 
investigation. My excuse such as it is—apart from the obvious one that this 
already long book would have had to be well nigh endless—is that the idea 
of harmony needs to be appreciated in extenso, as it were. And to achieve 
this goal I have opted to construct my case with broad strokes rather than 
with narrow ones. I rely on readers to remind themselves continuously that 
virtually every claim made in this book has been controverted. In self- 
defense I would add that part of the strength of the harmony thesis is that 
compared with various other interpretations of particular Platonic or Aris- 
totelian texts, it aims to make sense of Aristotle's engagement with his 
teacher in a fairly comprehensive manner. 

Chapter 1 presents an outline of what Neoplatonists generally took Pla- 
tonism to be. I survey both the primary and the secondary evidence for its 
systematic presentation. I consider Platonism as the philosophical position 
arrived at by embracing the claims that contradict those claims explicitly 
rejected by Plato in the dialogues. 

The chapter also addresses the question of whether it is possible to con- 
struct a version of Aristotelianism uncontaminated, as it were, with Platon- 
ism: that is, whether Aristotle's philosophy has a systematic profile apart 
from Platonic principles. To the extent that the answer to this question is in 
the negative, the case for harmony is strengthened. 

In chapter 2 I turn to the actual texts of the Aristotelian corpus and to 
the Neoplatonic interpretation of these. Although there is within Neopla- 
tonism generally an obvious distinction in genre between commentary 
(whether on Platonic or Aristotelian texts) and personal writings, this dis- 
tinction is not of great importance for my purposes. For one thing, virtually 
all the commentaries on Aristotle were aimed at understanding how Aristo- 
tle's philosophy was subsumable under Platonism. In the Neoplatonic 'cur- 
riculum' the study of Aristotle preceded and prepared the way for the study 
of Plato. So, though the commentators are often remarkably resourceful 
and erudite as commentators, there is no tension between their Platonism 
and their reading of Aristotle. Understanding the harmony of Plato and 
Aristotle according to Neoplatonism is served by mining both the com- 
mentaries and the personal writings. 

This chapter focuses on Aristotle's ‘exoteric’ writings, which both in 
antiquity and in modern times are widely recognized to contain many 
straightforwardly Platonic claims. This fact, as I have noted, is the main 
engine driving developmentalism. My aim here is to identify these Platonic 
elements and to evaluate some of the devices that have been employed to 
remove their Platonic sting. The Neoplatonic attitude to these writings was 
sophisticated and quite possibly correct. They viewed them as popular—that 
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is, nontechnical—expressions of Platonism, not as the doomed-to-be-repu- 
diated juvenilia of a future anti-Platonist. To the extent that developmen- 
talism is thought, on independent grounds, to be dubious, the Neoplatonic 
approach to the exoteric writings gains in credibility. 

If, however, the Neoplatonic reading of these works was the sole focus of 
their claim to harmony, it could perhaps be dismissed as fancy. In fact, the 
exoteric writings were of critical importance to the enterprise of harmony 
because what is said there of a Platonic nature is mirrored, sometimes with 
notable precision, in the ‘esoteric’ works. Naturally, the esoteric works are 
more nuanced and more difficult to interpret. But as we shall see, the Neo- 
platonic use of the admittedly Platonic-inspired exoterica to document the 
harmony of Aristotle and Plato has a magnifying effect when joined with an 
unbiased reading of many passages in the esoterica. 

In chapter 3 I turn to the Neoplatonic treatment of Aristotle's Categories. 
There are more Neoplatonic commentaries on Categories than on any other 
work of Aristotle, in part because from Porphyry onward the study of Cate- 
gories was placed at the beginning of the Aristotelian portion of the Neo- 
platonic curriculum. Every Platonic aspirant needed to understand this 
work, which was supposed to orient pupils in the right direction. And 
because the study of Categories came first, the commentaries contain a great 
deal of important information on how the Neoplatonists viewed the larger 
task of representing the harmony of Aristotle and Plato. 

Since many contemporary scholars take a contrasting view and assume 
that Categoriesis the starting point for Aristotle's anti-Platonism or, more par- 
ticularly, for his alternative ontology, it is important to see exactly how this 
work could have been understood as one over which Platonists could wax 
enthusiastic.^" Briefly, they took the categories to apply only to the sensible 
world, not to the intelligible world. This is in itselfa fairly obvious point. But, 
somewhat more contentiously, they also held that an Aristotelian account of 
the sensible world cohered with Platonism as they understood it. That is, 
Aristotelian categories were appropriate for understanding a world dimin- 
ished in reality owing to its being an image of the intelligible world. So, sub- 
stance and accident, species and genus were legitimate categories of the 
nonultimate. According to Neoplatonists, Aristotle himself was not commit- 
ted to the view that a sensible substance such as a man or a horse was an 
unqualifiedly ultimate component ofthe world. The relative ultimacy of sen- 
sible substance or that ultimacy within a defined realm was to be fitted into 
a Platonic framework. 

Chapter 4 discusses the Neoplatonic view of Aristotle's account of nature 
and of the principles of natural science. Platonism views nature, like the cat- 
egories that are applied to it, as only relatively ultimate. Therefore, an 
account of a nature or of nature generally cannot be a complete account. 


47. A recent work that starts with the assumption that Categories marks the beginning of 
Aristotle's revolt against Platonism is Mann 2000. 
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Accordingly, Aristotle's fourfold schema of causal analysis is a fragment of a 
larger Platonic schema that includes the paradigmatic cause as well as ulti- 
mate or transcendent efficient and final causes. Much of the chapter is 
devoted to the way the Neoplatonists harmonized Aristotle's account of 
nature and the principles of natural science in Physics with Plato's Timaeus. 

As mentioned above, Aristotle was recognized to be authoritative in mat- 
ters relating to the study of nature. One consequence of this view was that 
Neoplatonists were willing and eager to adopt the Aristotelian conceptual 
framework in the science of nature. Thus Plotinus and later Neoplatonists 
freely and enthusiastically used the concepts of form/matter, act/ potency, 
and the fourfold schema of causes as part of the exposition and defense of 
Platonism. Adopting Aristotelian concepts even in commentaries on Pla- 
tonic texts undoubtedly served the interests of the harmonists. The impor- 
tant question to ask, however, is whether Platonism can bear Aristotelian 
coloration—whether, for example, the concept of a receptacle of becoming 
in Timaeusis legitimately used by Neoplatonists to prove that a material prin- 
ciple belongs in the larger Platonic picture. This is one of the major ques- 
tions I address. 

Chapter 5 is principally concerned with Aristotle's doctrine of intellect 
(vots), especially as it is found in De Anima. First, I try to show the basis for 
the Neoplatonic position that Aristotle is indeed committed to the immor- 
tality of intellect. The evidence for this is in fact quite substantial. But 
though widely acknowledged, the evidence is then frequently occluded by 
a concentrated on Aristotle's hylomorphism. But if we keep the account of 
intellect separate from the account of the hylomorphic composition of the 
embodied individual, it is far from obvious that either one is anti-Platonic. 

From the Neoplatonic perspective, the anti-Platonic reading of De Anima 
is nothing short of bizarre. Leaving aside the need either to ignore what is 
said about intellect in the exoteric works or to discount that according to 
some developmentalist hypothesis, such a reading systematically confuses 
intellect with the biological conditions for embodied intellection. In short, 
it refuses to acknowledge that intellect is both explicitly denied by Aristotle 
to be the form of a hylomorphic composite and also shown by Aristotle to 
be immaterial, and not in the anodyne sense in which any form is immate- 
rial. The Neoplatonists have, I try to show, a strong case for the proposition 
that Aristotle's account of intellect is deeply Platonic. And once this is estab- 
lished, questions about both personal identity and epistemology in De Anima 
can be properly seen in their true Platonic light. Thus, setting aside con- 
temporary notions of personhood that would be anachronistically applied 
to antiquity, we can see the basis for the harmony of Plato and Aristotle. 

Chapter 6 presents the general Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristo- 
tle's metaphysics. Not surprisingly, that interpretation rests heavily on the 
identification of metaphysics not only with a science of first causes and 
principles and a science of being qua being, but also with a science of the- 
ology. I do think, particularly in light of much of the foregoing, that this 
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Neoplatonic interpretation deserves serious attention. But in addition, the 
theological interpretation of metaphysics is thought by the Neoplatonists 
to facilitate the harmonizing of Aristotle's ontology with Plato's two-world 
metaphysics. 

Naturally, a good part of the chapter is devoted to the relation between 
Book A of Metaphysics and the other essays or Aóyot that make up that work. 
Bearing in mind that the divine principle in Book A, thinking that is think- 
ing of thinking, is not recognized to be the first principle of all, its causal 
role in metaphysics is still crucial. Aristotle is notoriously and frustratingly 
unclear about this. Is the prime unmoved mover a final cause or efficient 
cause or both? In trying to answer this question Neoplatonists find the sim- 
ilarity between Aristotle's God and the Demiurge of Plato's T?maeusstriking 
and illuminating. The question about causality is the same question for 
Plato's Demiurge in relation to the ultimate principle of all. 

I also discuss the Neoplatonists' account of the crucial defect in Aristo- 
tle's version of Platonism. There I focus primarily on Plotinus's argument 
that although Aristotle recognized the need for an absolutely first principle, 
he was mistaken in identifying that principle with thinking or a mind. The 
reason the first principle of all cannot be so identified is that thinking is an 
essentially complex activity, whereas the first principle must be absolutely 
simple. Aristotle, in fact, recognized the requirement of the absolute sim- 
plicity of the first principle, but he erred in holding that this could be instan- 
tiated by a mind or, even more strictly, by the activity of a mind. A mind's 
activity is, however, essentially intentional. Hence the basic complexity of 
thought. 

Although thinking cannot be identified with an absolutely first principle, 
nevertheless thinking is, according to the Neoplatonists, an immaterial prin- 
ciple. Part of Aristotle's mistake was that he could not accept the possibility 
of a complex immaterial principle. He believed that immateriality entailed 
unqualified simplicity. So, the argument that led him to identify the prime 
mover with thinking also led him to conclude that the prime mover is the 
absolutely first principle. As I argue, the concept of immaterial complexity 
is an essential feature of Platonism. 

I reserve chapter 7 for a discussion of Aristotle's criticisms of Forms and 
the Neoplatonists' reactions to these criticisms. Not surprisingly, some com- 
mitted harmonists were occasionally puzzled by Aristotle's relentless criti- 
cisms of what might be aptly regarded as the centerpiece of Plato's 
philosophy, a theory of separate Forms. But taking a relatively large view of 
Platonism, Neoplatonists never understood Forms as ultimate principles. So, 
although the Forms were understood to be separable from (1) the sensible 
world, they were not separable either from (2) other Forms, (3) a divine 
intellect, and (4) the ultimate or first principle. Accordingly, criticisms that 
assumed separation in the senses (2) to (4) were regarded as misplaced, 
explicable either as applying to Academics other than Plato or as a function 
of Aristotle's defective understanding of the ultimate principle of all. 
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Still, if Aristotle rejects separate Forms, how can his philosophy be said to 
be in harmony with Plato’s? The argument here depends on showing that 
since Aristotle shares with Plato a realist's account of sameness and differ- 
ence in the sensible world—namely, a rejection of nominalism—Aristotle is 
committed to the ontological priority of intelligible natures to their sensi- 
ble instances. The very fact that Aristotle recognizes the possibility of know- 
ing things universally obliges him to accept some account of the grounds for 
the possibility of universal knowledge, an account that the universality of 
thought itself does not provide. Forms are not universals, and universals do 
not do the job that Forms must do to make universal knowledge possible. 
Hence, no theory of universals serves as a substitute for a theory of Forms. 

The Neoplatonists take Aristotle's rejection of Forms to be a rejection of 
entities supposedly separate in senses (2) to (4). They can accept this view 
with equanimity because this is what Platonism holds, too. According to their 
understanding of Aristotle, what he has done is to reject the term ‘Form’ or 
‘Idea’ as impossibly tainted and instead to substitute the term ‘intelligible’ 
(vonróv). This is what is found present eternally to intellect, both the intel- 
lect of every person and the divine intellect. Thus is harmony restored. 

In this chapter, I also briefly consider Aristotle's account of the mathe- 
matized version of the theory of Forms. I examine the question of whether 
or not Plato's presumed commitment to it supports or undermines the har- 
monists' position. 

In chapter 8 I turn to Aristotle's ethics. There is not much Neoplatonic 
commentary material on Aristotle's ethical writings. It is, however, possible 
to piece together something that can legitimately be called a Neoplatonic 
reading of Nicomachean Ethics and to show how on this reading the view of 
happiness and virtue there is in harmony with the central idea of Neopla- 
tonic ethics: namely, assimilation to the divine. 

One of the central exegetical problems in Nicomachean Ethics is how the 
definition of happiness as virtuous activity in Book A is to be reconciled with 
the argument in Book K that the best life is the contemplative life. Con- 
temporary scholars have often, somewhat ruefully, acknowledged that the 
latter is a deeply Platonic view, usually following this by saying that it is an 
aberration. Neoplatonists, by contrast, identify the contemplative life with 
the highest stage reachable by an embodied person in the process of assim- 
ilation to the divine. Accordingly, although the practice of ethical virtue is 
never dismissed as being anything other than desirable, it is recognized as 
inferior and belonging to a life of secondary value. Ethical value is both 
intrinsically good and instrumental to a higher stage along the path of iden- 
tification with the divine in us. A careful reading of Nicomachean Ethics shows, 
I believe, that Aristotle does not think otherwise. 

In the book's last chapter I step back somewhat from the Neoplatonic 
reading of Aristotle to ask the question of whether we should conclude that 
Aristotle is a Platonist in spite of himself. I mean that if we look at Aristotle 
entirely in Aristotelian terms, is he led to embrace principles that make him, 
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even if reluctantly, a Platonist? I say ‘reluctantly’ because no Neoplatonic 
spin can erase the fact that Aristotle is constantly bucking against the Pla- 
tonic bridle. I do not entirely discount personality differences here. But as 
philosophers, open to learning from the history of ancient philosophy, we 
would, I think, like to know whether an antinominalist, as Aristotle surely is, 
can consistently avoid 'succumbing' to Platonism. We would also like to 
know whether a realist theory of knowledge could attain a defensible basis 
other than with an immaterialist account of thought. And finally, we would 
like to know whether hylomorphism, even suitably nuanced in a way that 
makes it acceptable to materialism, is capable of giving an adequate account 
of the human person. If the answer to all these questions is no, then we 
should accept the harmony of Aristotle and Plato, even if, finally, we are 
inclined to say, *So much the worse for Aristotle." 

I include in an appendix thumbnail sketches of the Neoplatonists and 
other writers of the period dealt with in the book, with notes about their writ- 
ings, both those that still exist and those that do not. The reader is invited to 
consult this appendix as required or to have a glance at it before reading the 
rest of the book. The translations are my own except where indicated. 

One of the central and overarching tasks of this book is to contribute to 
the recovery of what is, to borrow a felicitous phrase from Benedetto Croce, 
“living and dead” in both Plato and Aristotle. Of course, many others are 
engaged in a similar task. But I think something can be added if we look 
back to the 4th century B.C.E. through the prism of the Neoplatonic har- 
mony principle. I think we can see facets of Platonism that deserve serious 
contemporary consideration if we look precisely at those places where Aris- 
totle has been for so long assumed to have said *no" when in fact he was 
really saying yes, or yes plus a qualifying distinguo. If we can recover Aristo- 
tle's Platonism, we shall be better placed, or so I argue, to appropriate what 
is genuinely vital in what is for better or worse the dominant tradition in the 
entire history of philosophy. I also strongly suspect that confrontation with 
genuine, not faux, Platonism, even when it does or should result in rejec- 
tion, can only be counted a plus in this regard. 

With the goal of accomplishing this task in mind, I add two method- 
ological notes. First, for the most part, in this book I assume the stance of 
an advocate for the harmonists' position. I do this certainly not because I 
believe that their interpretations of Aristotle and Plato are beyond criti- 
cism. Such criticism, however, if itis to be of any use, would have to take 
into account an enormously complex labyrinth of connections, including 
the harmonists’ philosophical interactions among themselves and their 
readings of Aristotle based on their own principles which are themselves 
based upon their readings of Plato. Every step in this labyrinth increases 
difficulties almost exponentially. It seems to me unnecessary to add one 
more critical voice to this crowded array. I am aware that my advocacy will 
at times seem insufficiently justified. I will be content if I have clarified the 
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interpretive positions of the harmonizing Neoplatonists to the extent that 
they are thereby more open to effective confirmation or disconfirmation. 

Second, the nature of the ancient evidence and the specific manner in 
which harmony was conceived in regard to each Aristotelian doctrine 
seemed to oblige me to vary my approach in each chapter. In some cases, 
such as in chapter 5, detailed exposition of Aristotle's argument is required 
whereas in other cases a more general account seems sufficient for making 
the Neoplatonic point. And sometimes, as in chapter 8, the dearth of direct 
evidence from the commentators required the construction of a harmonist 
position that is partly hypothetical. 

The contemporary philosopher Richard Rorty notes that most of what he 
has written over the past decade stems from his “antagonism to Platon- 
ism.”48 Rorty is quick to add that by ‘Platonism’ he means something more 
than the thoughts ofthe author of the Dialogues. He understands Platonism, 
broadly conceived, to embody sets of distinctions or polarities—appear- 
ance/reality; matter/ mind; made/found; sensible/intellectual; ‘in itself / 
‘for us,’ etc.—that he wishes in the firmest possible way to reject. I am sym- 
pathetic at least to Rorty’s broad conception of what Platonism is. So con- 
ceived, it is perhaps more easy to see why the so-called Neoplatonists viewed 
Aristotle’s philosophy as being in harmony with the philosophy of Plato. My 
goal is in part to achieve a richer understanding of Platonism by showing 
why Neoplatonists took Aristotle to be an authentic collaborator in its devel- 
opment and explication.*9 


48. See Rorty 1999, intro. 

49. Cf. Donini 1988b, 144: “The dialogue between the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
is something essential for all those who, at any time in the history of ancient thought, have 
looked back to the one or the other philosophy.” 


CHAPTER ONE 


What Is Platonism? 


In order to appreciate why some Platonists took Aristotle to be more or 
less one of their own, we naturally need to understand what they held Pla- 
tonism to be. Among the philosophers and commentators with whom I am 
dealing one would be hard pressed to point to any two who are in com- 
plete agreement regarding every 'thesis' of Platonism. Although contem- 
porary scholarship has been able to show that there was actually less 
disharmony among the various 'schools' of Platonism than was once 
thought, that areas of disagreement exist among the major figures, at least, 
is still an unshakable fact. I try to navigate a bit above the level of dis- 
agreement, focusing rather on the substantial points of agreement, which 
will, I hope enable us to see more clearly what it meant to enlist Aristotle 
into the ranks of Platonists. 

When I say *Platonism,' I do not mean something that might be termed 
‘Plato’s philosophy,’ where this phrase is taken to indicate the ‘mind’ of 
Plato. I happily concede at the outset that there is not now and never has 
been something like an entailment relationship between any version of Pla- 
tonism constructed out of any evidence, textual or otherwise, and the mind 
of Plato. All the Platonists with whom I am dealing undoubtedly supposed 
thatif Plato thought things that were at odds with the things he said or wrote, 
this fact was unknowable and irrelevant, though it is perhaps a curious fact 
about one person's psychology. The putative distinction between Platonism 
and the mind of Plato does, however, raise an important issue: whether or 
not ‘ownership’ of Platonism belongs to Plato. Let me explain. 

It was fairly widely believed in antiquity that Plato was not the first Pla- 
tonist, as we might tendentiously put it. Aristotle informs us that Plato 
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*followed the Italians (i.e., the Pythagoreans) in most things."! Plotinus 
tells us that Plato was not the first to say the things that in fact we today 
identify as Platonism, but he said them best.? On this view, since Plato was 
not the first and therefore not the only champion of Platonism, there was 
generally held to be nothing untoward in arguing that Plato meant what 
he did not happen to say explicitly. To draw out the implications or the 
true meaning of what Plato said, in other words, was part of the project 
of articulating and defending Platonism.? 

The attempt to expose the inspired meaning of Plato's words was evi- 
dently consistent with a refusal to accept Plato's authority without question. 
Olympiodorus in his Commentary on Plato's Gorgias relates the revealing story 
that his own teacher, Ammonius, rebuked a student who gave as the reason 
for some doctrine or other that “Plato said it.” Ammonius replied that, first 
of all, that was not what Plato meant (oUk én uév oVTws) and, second, even 
if he did, it was not true because Plato said it. Ammonius’s first point is as sig- 
nificant as his second: Plato's words cannot always be taken at face value. 
They must be interpreted. And in their interpretation they must be 
defended by argument.? 

One can usefully compare in this regard Platonism with Christianity. Both 
Platonism and Christianity have founders who were regarded as themselves 
belonging to a larger tradition. But both Platonism and Christianity consist 


1. See Met. A 6, 987230. Aristotle goes on to attribute “the peculiarities” (rà (61a) of Plato's 
philosophy to his having in his youth come under the personal influence of Cratylus and 
Socrates. D.L. III 5-8, confirms and expands on this account. Association of Platonism with 
Pythagoreanism was a regular, albeit varied, feature of Neoplatonism. See Iamblichus V. Pythag. 
74, 18-21 and 94, 18-22, on Plato’s dependence on Pythagoras; and O'Meara 1989, 91-111. 

2. Plotinus V 1. 8, 10-14: “So, these statements of ours are not recent or new, but rather 
were made a long time ago though not explicitly. The things we are saying now are interpre- 
tations of those, relying on the writings of Plato himself as evidence that these are ancient 
views." Plotinus is here referring to the basic principles of his own metaphysics. See V 8. 4, 51ff. 
See Sedley 1997; and Boys-Stones 2001, chap. 6, for differing views of the reestablishment of 
Plato as a philosophical authority for Platonists. 

3. Plotinus VI 2. 1, 4-5, says that he is “trying to coordinate [àváyetv] our opinions with 
those of Plato." Those who assumed the harmony of Plato and Aristotle tried to do something 
analogous for him. Plotinus wanted his own views to be identical with Plato's, though nobody 
thought that Aristotle's were so identical. Cf. Findlay (1974, 377), describing the Platonism of 
Plotinus, who says, "It is simply what one arrives at if one meditates on the major speculative 
passages in Plato's written work with a willingness to carry eidetic thinking to the limit, a will- 
ingness which has not been present in many of the empiricists, pluralists, nominalists, skeptics, 
formal logicians, anti-mystics and pure scholars who have ventured to interpret Plato." 

4. See Olympiodorus Jn Gorg. 41 9, 10-13. In this passage he aptly cites Plato Phd. 91C1, 
where Socrates exhorts his interlocutors to *care little for Socrates but much more for the 
truth." 

5. As Arius Didymus remarks apud Stobaeus Ecl. II 7, 18-19, what might appear as dis- 
crepancies in Plato were owing to his multiple ‘voices’ not to any contradictions in doctrine 
[Td voXAóóovov TOD IDi&rovos, où TOAVSoEov]. See Rist 1967, 169-187, on Plotinus's origi- 
nality. Rist shows that in a number of ways Plotinus aimed to explicate and defend Platonism 
more than Plato. See also Dórrie 1976a, 375-389, "Iradition und Erneuern in Plotins 
Philosophieren." 
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of more than the accounts of what these founders said and did. Both have 
canonical texts, though the canon's exact composition is in some dispute. 
Both have proponents of sharply different interpretations of the meaning of 
those texts and of the relative authority of text and oral transmission. Among 
all these proponents of both Platonism and Christianity one may just assume 
a conviction that any newly articulated doctrine was in accord with the inten- 
tion of the founder. But such a conviction, at least as a means of adjudicat- 
ing disputes among the proponents, is really quite beside the point. 

Another respect in which the comparison of Platonism and Christianity 
is illuminating is this: Platonism in antiquity had many features ofa religion 
as well as of a philosophical school. In this regard it was held to be open to 
the inclusion of truths—regarding the soul, divinity, and so on—handed 
down from nonphilosophical sources such as Pythagorean, Orphic, Her- 
metic, and Gnostic, as well as philosophical sources outside of the Platonic 
tradition and even non-Greek sources.’ That is why Platonism is receptive 
to the idea of harmonization in general. 

Once we recognize that we do not have independent access to the mind 
of Plato as a means of ‘controlling’ the expressible content of Platonism, we 
might be inclined to take a purely phenomenological approach: Platonism 
is just whatever anyone identifies as Platonism. A similar approach could 
be taken in determining who is a Platonist. As a strictly historical method, 
this is not an unreasonable way to proceed.? But it is clearly not adequate as 
a means for understanding what was meant by those who recruited Aristo- 
tle into the ranks of Platonists.!? What is needed is something like a doctri- 
nal map of Platonism in the period under discussion. Such a map is 


6. See the remarks of Dórrie and Baltes 1987, 1:11—12. The passage in Plato often used as 
evidence of the religious character of Platonism is Symp. 209E4ff., where Diotima refers to the 
“mystery rites" she is handing over to Socrates. That is why Plotinus believes that Platonism is 
not universally accessible. See V 8. 2, 45. 

7. See Boys-Stones (2001, esp. 105-122), who argues that the Stoic theory of the appro- 
priation of ancient collective wisdom through the methodology of allegorical exegesis of myth 
was the guiding blueprint for the construction of Platonism as a school. To this methodology 
the early Platonists added the claim that Plato was the supreme authority for the expression or 
systematization of this ancient wisdom. Boys-Stones (118, n.16) cites a revealing passage in Pro- 
clus's PT V 33, 21-34, 2, where Proclus speaks of his admiration for Plato’s ability to clarify the 
same matters as expressed by (non-Greek) theologians, barbarians, and the Greek Orpheus. 

8. According to Glucker 1978, 206-225, philosophers began regularly declaring them- 
selves as Platonists in the second century C.E. Antiochus of Ascalon, e.g., was always referred to 
as an Academic. But see Cicero De Nat. Deo. 1 73, where Pamphilius, the teacher of Epicurus, is 
referred to as “Platoncius.” 

9. See Dórrie and Baltes 1987, 1:4: *Platonismus wird verstanden als die Philosophie, deren 
Vertreter sich TAatwvikot—Platonic-nannten. Der so verstandene Platonismus gewann alsbald 
alle Merkmale einer philosophischen Schule—aipeots— secta, ähnlich den Merkmalen, durch 
die sich die übrigen Schulen, namentlich die Stoiker, auszeichneten." 

10. Aristotle in several passages uses the personal pronoun *we' when referring to Acade- 
mic positions, esp. regarding the theory of Forms. See Met. A 9, ggobg, 11, 16, 19, 23; 991b7. 
Cf. A 9, 992a11, 25, 27, 28; B 2, 997b3; B 6, 1002b14. Presumably the ‘we’ indicates self-iden- 
tification as an Academic. Does that self-identification suggest that Aristotle's philosophy is in 
harmony with that of Plato? The answer to this question is the central focus of the present work. 
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undoubtedly going to be a bit crude and imprecise, but it will be necessary 
for evaluations of specific claims to harmony. 

Another approach to the determination of the nature of Platonism is 
inspired by an idea articulated in the writings of Pierre Hadot.!! He has 
argued that each of the ancient philosophical schools should be viewed pri- 
marily as devoted to a way of life and only secondarily to philosophical dis- 
course that includes, among other things, doctrine. It was the way of life 
*which conditioned and determined the fundamental tendencies of [the 
philosopher's] philosophical discourse."!? Hadot believes that Neoplaton- 
ists were extraordinarily perspicacious in seeing Aristotle as a Platonist 
because of Aristotle's fundamental commitment to a Platonic way of life: 
namely, to contemplation and to assimilation to the divine.!? Hadot speci- 
fies the distinctive spiritual exercises of the Platonic way of life.!^ These 
include Socratic dialectic, ‘practice for dying,’ self-identification with the 
‘man within the man’ or reason through virtuous living, and theoretical sci- 
ence itself as a sort of therapy for morbid attachment to the idiosyncratic 
and transitory. 

Viewing Platonism in this way, one is not surprised to discover what we 
may term at least a disposition among Neoplatonists to see an Aristotelian 
way of life as being in harmony with a Platonic one. But this makes the 
task of defending harmony too easy and hence not very interesting. As 
Hadot stresses, however, commitment to a way of life and philosophical 
discourse are mutually supportive.!> If Aristotle and Plato differed fun- 
damentally in their philosophical discourse in a way that the Neoplaton- 
ists say they did not, their claim that they shared a fidelity to a particular 
way of life would be at best hollow. Harmonists were not of the view that 
a particular way of life (the Platonic one) could or did yield an Aris- 
totelian form of philosophical discourse radically different from that of 
the self-proclaimed Platonists. 


What Is Platonism? 


I begin with the Platonic corpus as the Neoplatonists knew it. As Diogenes 
Laertius reports, Thrasyllus (d. 36 C.E.) divided the works of Plato into nine 
‘tetralogies,’ or groups of four.!? To these he appended a number of works 
he judged to be spurious. There is considerable controversy today over the 
question of whether Thrasyllus originated the division into tetralogies.!" 


11. See esp. Hadot 1995 and Hadot 2002. 

12. See Hadot 2002, 273. 

13. Ibid., 262. 

14. See Hadot 1995, chap. 3. 

15. See Hadot 2002, chap. 9. 

16. See D.L. III 56; III 61 goes on to mention an earlier division into trilogies by Aristo- 
phanes the Grammarian (c. 257-180 B.C.E.), evidently based on dramatic similarities. 

17. See Tarrant 1993, esp. chaps. 3-4; Mansfeld 1994, esp. chap. 2 for discussions of the 
controversy. 
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There is even greater dispute regarding his division of authentic and spuri- 
ous material. From our perspective, what is most important is that the Thra- 
syllan scheme established the authentic corpus of Platonic writings for the 
Neoplatonists.!® 

The nine tetralogies include thirty-five dialogues plus thirteen Epistles 
that are counted as one work. Not all of these are today universally recog- 
nized as genuine. Of the dialogues of doubted authenticity, Alcibiades I was 
most important for Neoplatonists because that dialogue was apparently read 
first in the Neoplatonic 'curriculum.'? Among the Epistles of doubted 
authenticity, the second and the philosophical portion of the seventh were 
unquestionably the most significant for the Neoplatonists and used by them 
regularly to bolster their interpretations of the dialogues.?? 

Among the thirty-six works recognized by the Neoplatonists as genuine, 
some were picked out as having more doctrinal significance than others. 
Apparently there was by the time of Iamblichus a well-established order of 
study of the dialogues among Neoplatonists.?! After lectures on Plato's life, 
a series of ten questions were to be answered: (1) What sort of philosophy 
is found in Plato? (2) Why did Plato believe it was his duty to write down 
his philosophy? (3) Why did he employ a literary form in his dialogues? (4) 
What are the elements of the dialogues? (5) What is the source of the titles 
of the dialogues? (6) What is the principle of division of the dialogues? (7) 
In what manner are the topics of the dialogues introduced? (8) What are 
the criteria for determining the aim of the dialogues? (9) What is the order 
of the dialogues? (10) What is the manner of teaching of the dialogues? 
Discussion of these topics was followed by introductions to the twelve dia- 
logues contained in the syllabus of Plato's works: Alcibiades I, Gorgias, 
Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Phaedrus, Symposium, Philebus, 
Timaeus, Parmenides. 

The selection of these twelve dialogues does not in any obvious way cor- 
respond to any tetralogical order. In addition, the foregoing curriculum 
does not give a full picture of Neoplatonic interest in the genuine works. In 
fact, the most glaring omission, Republic, is of the utmost importance to Neo- 
platonists, especially its central metaphysical portion.?? Also surprising is the 


18. See Cooper 1997, which contains all of the genuine and spurious material as estab- 
lished by Thrasyllus. Tarrant 1993 argues that the division of the dialogues by Thrasyllus reflects 
a positive interpretation of Platonism rather than merely a neutral organization of the extant 
material. According to Tarrant, Thrasyllus is a key figure in the development of subsequent ver- 
sions of Platonism. Tarrant's hypothesis seems to me to be interesting but unproven. 

19. For the evidence pro and con for the authenticity of Alcibiades, see Pradeau 1999 and 
Denyer 2001. On the Neoplatonic order of studying the Platonic dialogues, see I. Hadot 1990, 
44-47- 

20. For an introduction to the question of the authenticity of the Epistles see Morrow 1962. 

21. See Festugiére 1969 and Westerink, Trouillard et al. 1990. 

22. E.g., Henry and Schwyzer cite well over 200 direct references to Republic in their edi- 
tion of Plotinus's Enneads, and Proclus wrote an extensive commentary on the work. Marinus 
V. Proc., chap. 14, mentions a course of lectures on Republic and Laws separate from the main 
curriculum. 
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omission from the list of works to be studied of any of the so-called Socratic 
dialogues (with the exception of Alcibiades I). Their absence reflects several 
features of the Neoplatonic approach to Plato. First, since their approach 
was thoroughly ‘non-developmentalist,’ they did not recognize a ‘Socratic’ 
or ‘early’ phase of Plato’s philosophy, and so the dialogues today held to rep- 
resent such a phase were not relevant to revealing it. For the Neoplatonists 
Platonism was basically a “Platon ohne Sokrates" as Walter Brócker once 
neatly put it.?? Nor was it supposed that there was development of Plato's 
thought away from the constructive period of the so-called middle dia- 
logues. So, the harmony of Aristotle with Plato was not supposed to be based 
on Plato's approaching in his thinking a putative Aristotelianism.?* Second, 
the aporetic character of these dialogues was not directly relevant to any- 
thing like a systematic representation of Platonism. Third, their ethical pre- 
occupation was subsumed by the more elaborate treatments in the dialogues 
included in the introductory twelve. 

Another important feature of the curriculum is that it culminated in the 
two works Timaeus and Parmenides, the former being Plato's ultimate and 
most comprehensive statement of the structure of the sensible world and 
the latter containing the corresponding statement for the intelligible 
world.?? Reading Timaeus in this way, though by no means universally 
accepted, is far less controversial than so reading Parmenides.?® 

Part of the reason for the Neoplatonic consensus that Parmenides con- 
tained an expression of Plato’s most profound thoughts about the structure 
of intelligible reality was that they did not rely solely on the dialogues for 
their understanding of Platonism. They relied on Aristotle’s and others’ tes- 
timony about Plato’s unwritten teachings. The view that Plato had unwrit- 
ten teachings and that these differed in any way from what is said in the 
dialogues is a matter of intense and even bitter controversy.?" It is rather less 


23. See Brócker 1966, which is particularly concerned with Plotinus, though the remarks 
hold generally, I think, for the other Neoplatonists as well. Whether this Plato is also, as Theiler 
1960, 67, put it, a "Plato dimidiatus" is another question. 

24. This was the view, e.g., of Stenzel 1917, 58. Ironically, Jaeger's approach to Plato, in 
contrast to his approach to Aristotle, was entirely nondevelopmentalist. See the interesting dis- 
cussion of Kahn 1992b, 71-73. 

25. See Proclus Jn Tim. I 13, 15-17, quoting Iamblichus as saying that the entirety of Plato's 
thought is contained in Timaeus and Parmenides. 

26. Proclus In Parm. 630, 15-645, 8 gives a valuable history of types of interpretation of 
Parmenides—esp. its second part—within the Platonic tradition. The basic division is between a 
logical and a metaphysical interpretation. The logical interpretation, which takes Parmenides as 
an exercise in reasoning, was held by, e.g., Albinus /sag. chap. 4, Alcinous Didask. chap. 6, and 
Thrasyllus (apud D. L. III 58). The metaphysical interpretation, of which there are several vari- 
eties, was normative for the Neoplatonists. See Plotinus V 1. 8, 23ff. As Dodds (1928) famously 
argued, the positive, metaphysical interpretation may well antedate Plotinus. See Halfwassen 
1992, chap. 3; Tarrant 1993, 148-177; and Bechtle 1999, 71-117 for useful summaries of the 
history of Parmenides interpretations. 

27. See Kramer 1959; Kramer 1964, translated into English as Kramer 1990; Gaiser 1963; 
Szlezák 1985 and a summary statement of it in English Szlezák 1999. The most famous and 
effective opponent of the idea that Plato had unwritten teachings and that Aristotle is an 
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a matter of contention that Aristotle does refer to unwritten teachings of the 
Academy that contain some sort of a theory about ultimate metaphysical 
principles.?? The relation between the theory of Forms as presented in the 
dialogues and the alleged theory of ultimate principles presented in Aristo- 
tle's account is far from perspicuous in the Neoplatonists. But Aristotle was 
taken by them, not unreasonably, to be a faithful reporter of Plato's views, 
including views that do not for the most part make an explicit appearance 
in the dialogues.?? In this regard, two well-known passages in Phaedrus and 
7th Epistle, along with others in Republic and 2nd Epistle, bolstered the case 
for the existence of an unwritten teaching and its identification as a theory 
of first principles.?? 

The harmonization of Aristotle with Plato was based on a view of Platon- 
ism informed by the above primary evidence.?! I shall not here argue the 
case for the quality of this evidence or the Neoplatonic interpretation of it.?? 
I am here concerned primarily with the question of what Platonism looked 
like to those who accepted the evidence and allied themselves to this philo- 
sophical school. In addition to this evidence, the Neoplatonists were able to 


accurate witness to these is Cherniss 1944 and 1945. A recent comprehensive study of the case 
for Plato's unwritten teachings is provided by Richard 1986. See also Miller 1995 for an illu- 
minating study of the support provided by Plato's Parmenides for the doctrines testified to by 
Aristotle. See Vlastos 1963 for a highly influential argument critical of the thesis that Plato had 
unwritten teachings. 

28. A convenient collection and translation of both the Aristotelian passages in which the 
unwritten teachings are mentioned or described and the Neoplatonic commentaries on these 
can be found in Kramer 1990, 203-217, and also in Findlay 1974, 413-454. 

29. Aristotle's trustworthiness as an expositor of Plato has of course been strenuously dis- 
puted, especially in Cherniss 1944 and 1945. 

30. See Phdr. 274C-277A; 7th Ep. 341Bff. Rep. 509B6—-10. 

31. In the matter of evidence one should not underestimate the universal assumption of 
the genuineness of the letter by Aristotle to Alexander the Great On the Universe Tepi kóopov) 
which in many respects manifests a deeply Platonic orientation. This is also plain in Alexander 
of Aphrodisias's treatise by the same name, which exists only in an Arabic translation; see 
Genequand 2001, intro. Genequand remarks that its “two outstanding characteristics . . . are 
thus the doctrine of imitation and that of the divine power permeating the universe. The Pla- 
tonic idea of imitation fused with Aristotelian teleology becomes the driving force of the uni- 
verse, ensuring its cohesion not only on the psychological, but above all on the cosmological 
plane" (19-20). Genequand is here speaking of Alexander's understanding of Aristotle, based 
in part on this (probably) spurious letter; nevertheless, no one including Alexander regarded 
the letter as evincing an anomalous doctrine. No doubt that is why they had no difficulty in 
accepting that it was genuine. See also Kramer 1972, 329-331, who discusses the insufficient 
evidentiary basis of some of the claims that Aristotelianism and Platonism are opposed. 

32. Dórrie (1976a and 1976b), sees Middle Platonism as introducing a decisive break in 
the tradition going back to the Old Academy. This break is owing to the skeptical turn in the 
Academy beginning with Arcesilaus, and to the destruction of the Platonic library by Sulla in 
86 B.C.E. Accordingly, Dórrie sees Neoplatonism, developed out of Middle Platonism, as more 
innovative and independent than scholars such as Merlan, De Vogel, and Kramer, have argued. 
One reason Dórrie gives for the novelty of Neoplatonism is that it is a "syncretism of 
Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and Academic elements" (my emphasis); see his 1976a, 284, in a 
review of Merlan's From Platonism to Neoplatonism. Also in the same volume see esp. 508-523: 
“Was ist Spátantiker Platonismus?" 
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engage with a long tradition of interpreting Plato among his self-proclaimed 
followers, going back to the first generation. Porphyry, for example, in his 
Life of Plotinus cites the preface to a work of the scholar Longinus, who says 
that Plotinus surpassed Numenius, Thrasyllus, Cronius, and Moderatus in 
the clarity of his exposition of “the principles of Pythagorean and Platonic 
philosophy” and in the “accuracy of his treatment of the same subjects they 
treated."?? The later Neoplatonists, especially Proclus and Simplicius, cite 
Platonic interpreters freely, going back to Plato's successors in the Academy, 
Speusippus and Xenocrates.?* 

The Platonism of the so-called Old, Middle, and New Academies is a vast 
and complex subject.” This is not the place to offer even a sketch of its main 
features. Two points, however, are worth stressing. First, the soi-disants fol- 
lowers of Plato sometimes offered differing and conflicting interpretations 
of Plato without thereby feeling compelled to attribute heresy to oppo- 
nents.?? Not surprisingly, there were differences about particular doctrines, 
differences about the way the dialogues were to be read as a means to extract- 
ing doctrines, and differences about their import. The primary lesson we 
should draw from these intra-Academy disputes is that the essence of Pla- 
tonism must be sought at a level of generality beyond that of specific philo- 
sophical claims. ‘Platonism’ was indeed a ‘big tent,’ though no one doubted 
that it was not infinitely expandable.*” This brings me to the second point. 

The feature common to virtually all versions of Platonism is a commit- 
ment to what I would term a top-down approach to the entire budget of 
philosophical problems extant in any particular period. What is most dis- 
tinctive about Platonism, especially as it is presented by the Neoplatonists, 


33. See Porphyry V. Plot. 20, 71—76. Dodds (1928 and 1960) argues in particular for the 
view that the Neoplatonic interpretation of three metaphysical levels—One, Being, Soul—is 
developed by Moderatus and Numenius. The invaluable Didaskalikos by Alcinous also indicates 
well-established pre-Plotinian efforts to systematize Platonism in a hierachical manner. See Dil- 
lon 1993, esp. his commentary on chaps. 9-10 ofthe work. See Halfwassen 1992, esp. 183-264, 
on Plotinus's interpretation of the Form of the Good in Republic as identical with the One, the 
first principle of all. 

34. See Dillon 2003, esp. chaps. 2-3, on the support for Aristotle's testimony about the 
unwritten doctrines in Speusippus and the systematization of Platonism begun by Xenocrates. 

35. See esp. Cherniss 1945; Dillon and Long 1988; Dillon 1990a; Dillon 1996b; Tarrant 
2000; Dillon 2003. Admittedly, the extent to which the Skeptics of the New Academy can be 
said to have been Platonists is subject to dispute. 

36. Hurling charges of heresy against those who deviated from Academic doctrine was, it 
seems, more a feature of Middle Platonism than of Neoplatonism. Numenius, Atticus, Anti- 
ochus, and Philo of Larissa, among others, come to mind in this regard. 

37. Boys-Stones 2001, 102, asserts that “Platonism is at root . . . the belief that Plato’s phi- 
losophy was dogmatic and authoritative." As Boys-Stones goes on to argue, this does not mean 
that Plato's words were always accepted at face value. His true meaning had to be interpreted: 
“Platonists were able to commit themselves to the truth ofa proposition on the grounds that Plato 
had said it, and it might be, even before they themselves understood why it was true." *Platon- 
ist philosophy involved imprimis puzzling out what Plato meant as a means of advancing toward 
knowledge: and the real uncertainties that might be thrown up by this exegetical process (as, 
e.g., in Plutarch's Platonic Questions) show that the process was quite honest in its concept, not 
a disingenuous appropriation of Plato for doctrines worked out in spite of him" (103). 
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is that it is resolutely and irreducibly top-down rather than bottom-up. A top- 
down approach to philosophical problems rejects and a bottom-up 
approach accepts the claim that the most important and puzzling phenom- 
ena we encounter in this world can be explained by seeking the simplest ele- 
ments out of which they are composed. The top-down approach appeals to 
first or higher or irreducible principles to account for these phenomena— 
among them, human personhood and the personal attributes of freedom, 
higher cognition, the presence of evil, and the very being of a world. The 
top-down approach holds that answers to questions about these phenomena 
are never going to be satisfactorily given in terms of elementary physical par- 
ticles from which things ‘evolve’ or upon which the phenomena ‘super- 
vene.’ According to Neoplatonism ‘Platonism’ is basic ‘top-downism’ and its 
only true opponent is 'bottom-upism' represented, for example, by materi- 
alists of various sorts such as the Atomists. 

Here is a schematic compendium of the main elements of Platonism 
according to those who believed that Aristotle's writings were in harmony 
with Platonism: 


1. The universe has a systematic unity. The practice of systematizing Pla- 
tonism may be compared with the formulation of a theology based 
upon scriptures as well as other canonical evidentiary sources. The 
hypothesis that a true systematic philosophy is possible at all rests 
upon an assumption of cosmic unity. This is Platonism's most pro- 
found legacy from the Pre-Socratics. These philosophers held that 
the world is a unity in the sense that its constituents and the laws 
according to which it operates are really and intelligibly interre- 
lated. Because the world is a unity, a systematic understanding of it 
is possible. Thus particular doctrines in metaphysics, epistemology, 
ethics, and so on are ultimately relatable within the system. More 
than this, they are inseparable because the principles that enable us 
to formulate doctrine in one area are identical with those that 
enable us to formulate doctrine in another. Many scholars have 
pointed out the unsystematic nature of Platonism understood as con- 
sisting of the raw data of the dialogues. This fact is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the amenability of claims made in the dialogues 
to systematization.?? 

2. The systematic unity is an explanatory hierarchy. The Platonic view of the 
world—the key to the system—is that the universe is to be seen in 
hierarchical manner. It is to be understood uncompromisingly from 
the top down. The hierarchy is ordered basically according to two 


38. Although the so-called Tübingen school of Platonic scholarship rests upon a version of 
systematic Platonism supposedly drawn principally from the unwritten teachings, I am not 
equating the systematic aspect of Platonism with the Tübingen school’ s version of that; rather, 
given that Platonism is essentially systematic in that it is based on the relatively simple assump- 
tions outlined here, the Tübingen school's version is only one among many possibilities. 
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criteria. First, the simple precedes the complex, and second, the 
intelligible precedes the sensible. The precedence in both cases is 
not temporal but ontological and conceptual. That is, understand- 
ing the complex and the sensible depends on understanding the 
simple and the intelligible because the latter are explanatory of the 
former. The ultimate explanatory principle in the universe, there- 
fore, must be unqualifiedly simple. For this reason, Platonism is in a 
sense reductivist, though not in the way that a bottom-up philosophy 
is. It is conceptually reductivist not materially reductivist. The sim- 
plicity of the first principle is contrasted with the simplicity of ele- 
ments out of which things are composed according to a bottom-up 
approach. Whether or to what extent the unqualifiedly simple can 
also be intelligible or in some sense transcends intelligibility is a 
deep question within Platonism. 

. The divine constitutes an irreducible explanatory category. An essential part 
of the systematic hierarchy is a divine principle adduced first and 
foremost to explain the order of the sensible world or the world of 
becoming. Platonism converges on the notion that the divine has 
complete explanatory ‘reach’: that is, there is nothing that it cannot 
explain. Thus ontology and theology are inseparable. The Platonic 
notion of divinity includes an irremovable though frequently highly 
attenuated personal element. This attenuation in part follows along 
the diverse efforts to employ both the intelligible and the simple, as 
well as the divine, to explain everything else. The residual person- 
hood of the divine agent of transient order is retained in part owing 
to the fundamental Platonic exhortation to the person to ‘become 
like god’ (see [5] below). Additionally, benevolence and providence 
are viewed as essential features of the divine, equally in an attenuated 
sense corresponding to the “depersonalization’ of the divine. 

. The psychological constitutes an irreducible explanatory category. For Pla- 
tonism the universe is itself alive and filled with living things. Soul 
is the principle of life. Life is not viewed as epiphenomenal or super- 
venient on what is nonliving. It is not explicable in terms of that 
which is nonliving. On the contrary, soul has a unique explanatory 
role in the systematic hierarchy. Though soul is fundamentally an 
explanatory principle, individual souls are fitted into the overall 
hierarchy in a subordinate manner. One of the central issues facing 
the Platonists was the relation between intellect, intellection, and 
the intelligibles, on the one hand, and soul on the other. Just as the 
psychical was thought to be irreducible to the material, so the intel- 
ligible was thought to be irreducible to the psychical. All striving by 
anything capable of striving is to be understood as in a way the 
reverse of the derivation of the complex from the simple, the sen- 
sible from the intelligible. Thus the intellectual was not an aspect 
of or derived from the psychical, but was prior to that. 
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5. Persons belong to the systematic hierarchy and personal happiness consists 


in achieving a lost position within the hierarchy. All Platonists accepted 
the view that in some sense the person was the soul and the soul was 
immortal. Since perhaps the most important feature of the divine 
was immortality, the goal or Téhos of embodied personal existence 
was viewed as ‘becoming like god.’ But obviously one does not have 
to strive to become what one already is. The task of 'becoming like 
god' is typically situated within the fundamental polarity in the gen- 
eral Greek concept of nature or $ócts between ‘what is’ and ‘what 
ought to be.' Thus normativity is woven into the account of what is 
objectively real. We are exhorted to become what we really or truly 
or ideally are. One might say that the first principle of Platonic 
ethics is that one must ‘become like god.’ 


. Moral and aesthetic valuation follows the hierarchy. Thus things are rel- 


atively good or bad, beautiful or ugly, depending on their position 
within the hierarchy. The first principle of all is the standard of 
moral and aesthetic valuation. Absolute evil or ugliness, however 
this may be conceived, is identified with maximum 'distance' from 
the first principle. Owing to the unicity of this first principle, there 
is a coincidence or convergence of the principles of moral and aes- 
thetic valuation. 


. The epistemological order is included within the metaphysical order. Modes 


of cognition are hierarchically gradable according to the hierar- 
chical levels of objective reality. The highest mode of cognition cor- 
responds to the first explanatory principles. All modes of cognition 
including sense perception and requiring sense perception as a 
condition for their operation are inferior to the highest mode. That 
persons can be the subject both of the highest mode of cognition 
and of the lower modes indicates an ambiguity or conflict in per- 
sonhood between the desires of the embodied human being and 
those of the ideal disembodied cognitive agent. The conflict is 
reflected, for example, in the differing attractions of the contem- 
plative and the practical. 


This rather austere description is primarily intended to accommodate 
the existence of varieties of Platonism. Varieties of Platonism can actually 


contain contradictory positions on particular issues.?? For example, Pla- 


tonists who agree on the priority of the intelligible to the sensible or, more 
accurately, the imperfectly intelligible, can disagree on what the parts of 
the intelligible universe are and whether or not some of these are 
reducible to others. To take another example, Platonists who agree that 


39. Indeed, Plotinus IV 8. 1, 27ff., mildly ventures the claim that there are apparent dis- 
crepancies in Plato himself: “He does not seem to be saying the same thing everywhere" [où 
TavTov Aéyov ravraxíj óavetrat]. Hence, Plato must be interpreted, and this interpretation 


must be according to criteria that are the fundamental principles of Platonism. 
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there is a first principle of all can hold contradictory views on its activity, 
its knowability, and so on. One last relatively minor example is that it is not 
part of the essence of Platonism to be for or against theurgical practices. 
But it does belong to the essence of Platonism to hold that the goal of 
human existence is to be somehow reunited with that from which humans 
are or have been separated. The view about how this is accomplished in 
part reflects metaphysical considerations about the relationship between 
persons and their intellects. It is for this reason somewhat misleading to 
characterize Platonism in terms of dualism(s) such as mind (soul) /body 
or even intelligible/sensible. The hierarchical explanatory framework of 
top-downism is conceptually prior to these dualisms. A type of Platonism 
might indeed posit such dualisms. However, more basic is the essential 
explanatory realism. 

Here is why the dualistic characterizations of Platonism are derivative. 
Platonism holds that phenomena in the sensible world can be explained 
ultimately only by intelligible principles. But these phenomena are them- 
selves not coherently characterizable as nonintelligible; if they were, there 
would be nothing to explain. So, the putative dualism of sensible/intelli- 
gible disguises rather than reveals the fundamental assumption. Again, the 
dualism mind (soul)/body is secondary to the Platonic position that 
embodied human existence has to be understood or explained in terms of 
intelligible ideals. Thus embodied persons are images of disembodied 
ideals. If anything, one insisting on dualism as a property of Platonism 
would be more accurate to describe it as a dualism of embodied per- 
son/ disembodied person rather than a dualism of mind (soul) / body. 

Understanding Platonism as what underlies the varieties of Platonism 
explains why some things are missing from the foregoing list.?? First, as 
noted above, anything that might be termed ‘Socratic ethics’ is missing. The 
ethics of Platonism as the Neoplatonists understood it flowed from the com- 
bination of the ontology, theology, and psychology as represented largely in 
what have come to be known as the middle and late dialogues. The exhor- 
tation to ‘become like god’ is embedded in the technical metaphysical and 
cosmological views of Theaetetus and Timaeus.*! Accordingly, there was for 
them nothing uniquely edifying in the so-called Socratic paradoxes, found 
principally though certainly not exclusively in the so-called early dialogues. 

Second, the theory of Forms is not explicitly mentioned— partly because 
of the Neoplatonic assumption that the account of Forms in the dialogues 
needed to be supplemented with the theory of ultimate principles as it was 


40. Compare the somewhat different schema in Merlan 1953, 1. In this book Merlan is a 
strong exponent of the Platonism of Aristotle. Baltes 1999, concentrating mainly on the for- 
mulations of Platonism before the Neoplatonic period, adds to his sketch of the elements of 
Platonism the specific doctrines of (a) the eternity of the world, (b) reincarnation, (c) personal 
freedom, and (d) the idea that knowledge is recollection. I doubt that (b) is an essential part 
of Platonism, even if no Platonist in fact rejected it. 

41. See Tht. 176B and Tim. goA-D. 
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described by Aristotle. In addition Aristotle's evident criticism of that the- 
ory, especially in On the Ideas and Metaphysics, did give some commentators 
pause about the status of Forms in Plato's own thinking. What was beyond 
dispute, however, is that Platonism is committed to the existence of an intel- 
ligible—that is, incorporeal realm—that is ontologically prior to the sensi- 
ble realm. The precise status of the elements of the intelligible realm—rà 
vontd—was a legitimate topic of dispute within the Platonic ‘community. 4? 
Thus a question such as “What is the range of Forms?" was widely debated.® 
What is crucial to appreciate in this regard is that all discussion about Forms 
was carried out on the assumption that Forms are not themselves ultimate 
ontological principles, given their plurality and internal complexity. The 
textual justification for this assumption, wholly independent of reliance on 
Aristotle's account of first principles, was first of all the Republic passage 
referring to the Idea of the Good.** 

Third, there is no mention of politics, neither of the ideal state of Repub- 
lic nor of the somewhat different views of Statesman and Laws. No doubt all 
sorts of extraphilosophical explanations can be adduced to explain the rel- 
ative indifference of Platonists between the third and sixth centuries C.E. to 
political philosophy, including the increasing danger to pagans who 
engaged in politics. More to the point, however, is that Platonists under- 
stood political philosophy to belong to the discussion of *popular and polit- 
ical virtue" as described by Plato. This was inferior, albeit instrumental, to 
the virtue that constituted assimilation to the divine. Consequently, the 
teaching of political philosophy, narrowly construed, was basically ignored. 
One entering upon the serious study of Platonism might be assumed to have 
already assimilated the lessons of “popular” virtue. 

One can I think appreciate more fully what is included and what is 
excluded from the foregoing account of Platonism if one reflects on the sys- 
tematic unity of its various features. As in Stoicism, in the Platonism of our 
period everything is connected with everything else. The difference, of 
course, is that whereas Stoicism is more or less consistently materialistic, Pla- 
tonism maintains a nonmaterialistic and hierarchical explanatory frame- 
work. Specific problems relating to the natural world in general—that is, 
problems about living and nonliving physical entities, cognition, language, 
and morality—are all addressed within this framework. For Platonism the 
sensible properties of things are never the starting points for explanations, 


42. See, e.g., Porphyry V. Plot. chap. 18, in which Porphyry recounts his own doubts about 
the status of the intelligible in relation to the intellect. In chap. 20 he mentions Longinus's 
implicit opposition to Plotinus's account of Ideas, presumably the account that makes them 
inseparable from a divine intellect (cf. V 5; VI 7; etc.). 

43. See, e.g., Syrianus In Met. 107, 5ff. 

44. See Rep. 509B and Kramer 1969a on the early interpretations of this crucial passage. 

45. See Phd. 82A11. Cf. 69B6—7; Rep. 365C3-4; 500D8; 518D3-519A06. Marinus V. Proc. 
chap. 13 mentions that Syrianus included Aristotle's political works in his teaching of Proclus. 
O'Meara (2003) argues rightly, I think, that Neoplatonists saw political philosophy as belong- 
ing to the ‘program’ of ‘divinization,’ that is, assimilation to the divine. 
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though they may well be the starting points for arriving at explanations. The 
sensible world is always understood as explained by the intelligible world. 
Specifically, it is an image produced by the intelligible world. There is 
nothing self-explanatory about an image. Its ‘real’ inner workings are to be 
sought in that of which it is an image. Because there is an all-encompassing 
hierarchy ordered in terms of complexity and intelligibility, the orientation 
of investigation is thoroughly ‘vertical’ and almost never ‘horizontal.’ Thus 
there is little room for political philosophy, since political philosophy must 
start with irreducible political principles. But there cannot be such in Pla- 
tonism. All principles for Platonism are to be located within that which is 
relatively simple and intelligible. The concrete and contingent nature of the 
distinctly political militates against the top-down approach. 

The systematic unity of Platonism can be seen most clearly in its treat- 
ment of all matters of cognition. For Platonism, cognition is to be under- 
stood, again, hierarchically, with the highest form of cognition, vónots or 
‘intellection,’ as the paradigm for all inferior forms, including those which 
involve the sensible world. The representationalist aspect of all the images 
of this paradigm is a central focus of Neoplatonic interest. In addition, cog- 
nition is what most closely identifies souls or persons, with possession of the 
highestform of cognition constituting the ideal state. Since the highest form 
of cognition is a nonrepresentational state, one in which the incorporeal 
cognizer is in a sense identified with the objects of cognition, psychology 
and epistemology are inseparable from the ontological and theological 
principles. In short, to understand fully a matter relating to language or 
belief or rational desire is ultimately to relate those embodied phenomena 
to the simple and intelligible first principles. 


Platonism by Negation 


I would like now to enrich my presentation of Platonism by suggesting 
another approach. One might suspect a distorting effect of the anachronis- 
tic Neoplatonic 'systematization' of Platonism. It must certainly be granted 
that a 'system' is not so much what we find in the dialogues of Plato at any 
rate as what we make of what we find. I have already suggested that Platon- 
ism is inevitably and rightly taken to be something more than the sum of the 
conclusions of arguments in the dialogues. Nevertheless, in an effort to nar- 
row the gap between what Plato says and the claims made about what Plato 
means, I suggest we consider for a bit the consequences for a philosopher 
who rejects the positions that are decisively rejected in the dialogues. Plato 
has quite a lot to say about his historical predecessors and contemporaries, 
and he is also often precise about what in their views he finds unacceptable. 
Ishall try to show that if we look at Platonism as the philosophical position 
that results from the rejection or negation of these views, we shall be in a 
better position to see what it means to hold that Aristotle's philosophy is in 
harmony with Platonism. Although the construction of a philosophy by 
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negation may appear obscurantist, it is at least not entirely out of keeping 
with the approach endemic to the competing philosophical schools begin- 
ning in the Middle Platonic period. 

It will be convenient to begin with the argument in Plato’s Parmenides 
whereby Socrates aims to refute Zeno’s defense of Parmenidean monism. 
According to Plato, Zeno argued that “If things are many, then the same 
things must be both the same and not the same. But this is impossible: for 
itis not possible for things that are notthe same to be the same norfor things 
that are the same not to be the same. So, if it is impossible for things that 
are not the same to be the same or for things that are the same to be not the 
same, it is also impossible that things should be a plurality. For if there were 
a plurality, they would have impossible attributes." 66 Socrates’ solution to 
this problem is basically a theory of Forms.*” Things can be both the same 
(pora) and not the same (àvópota) so long as we recognize the ‘self-iden- 
tical’ (a0TÓ ka0' abTÓ) Forms of Sameness and Not-Sameness and distin- 
guish them from the attributes of sameness and notsameness that things 
possess. In other words, a plurality is possible because any two things can be 
the same insofar as they are each one and not the same insofar as each is dif- 
ferent from the other. The qualification ‘insofar as’ indicates that being 
either the same or not the same does not exclusively identify the thing, 
thereby producing a contradiction. The qualification is justified only 
because there exists in itself a Form of Sameness and Not-Sameness, and 
these are nonidentical. 

The claim made by Socrates is perfectly generalizable and applicable to 
the explanation of any case of predication, whether of contraries such as 
same and not the same or of noncontrary attributes. Plato in effect inter- 
prets the Eleatic argument against plurality as extreme nominalism, avoid- 
able only by a theory of Forms.*® Part of what Platonism amounts to then is 
the rejection of the extreme nominalism that monism is. But this still leaves 
much scope for disagreement about the precise nature of the explanation 


46. Parm. 127E2-8. Cf. Phdr. 261D. It is, I think, significant that none of the arguments 
against plurality quoted or paraphrased by Simplicius and Philoponus are exactly of this form. 
See Simplicius Jn Phys. 97, 12-16; 99, 7-16; 138, 3-6; 139, 19-140, 6; 140, 27-141, 8; Philo- 
ponus In Phys. 42, 9-43, 6. Plato reads Zeno such that the theory of Forms is the solution to 
the problem of how a plurality is possible. I leave aside here any question of whether Plato cor- 
rectly understood the Eleatic position. 

47. Parm. 128E-130A. For reasons that will emerge, it is more accurate to speak about a 
theory of Forms here than the theory of Forms. 

48. Nominalism is the view that only individuals exist or what amounts to the same thing, 
the view that two things cannot be the same. Extreme nominalism is the view that there is only 
one individual or that "all is one." See Allen 1983, 8o: "Aristotle's and Plato's diagnosis of 
Eleatic monism is the same: that monism rested on an implicit and unstated nominalism" As 
Allen notes, Aristotle Phys. A 3, 186a22-32, denies that the fact that a thing is distinct from its 
attributes entails that its attributes are separate. The Neoplatonists, I think, assumed that a solu- 
tion to extreme nominalism which stopped short of positing the separateness of Forms (or 
something doing the job that Forms do) was not sustainable. Moreover, Aristotle indirectly con- 
cedes this in his Metaphysics by arguing for the relative imperfection of sensible composites. See 
further my "Plato on Identity, Sameness, and Difference," forthcoming in Review of Metaphysics. 
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for the possibility of predication among all those who believe that an expla- 
nation is necessary. What would place Aristotle outside the Platonic camp 
would be an explicit denial of the claim that such an explanation is neces- 
sary or possible. As we shall see, a doctrine of universals does not constitute 
such a denial, since universals are not in any way the explanation for the pos- 
sibility of predication.*? Nor does Aristotle’s repeated insistence on the 
unacceptability of certain accounts of the separation of the explanans con- 
stitute a blanket rejection of the possibility of explanation. 

In his Sophist, Plato confronts Parmenides again, this time within the con- 
text of his rejection of four views of “what is real” (Tò óv) 9 The first two are 
pluralistic and monistic: the pluralists (of various sorts) tell us what is real, 
such as the hot and cold or wet and dry, whereas the monists claim that real- 
ity is one. The latter two, the so-called giants and gods, actually seek to iden- 
tify reality in some way. The former claim that ‘reality’ (ovota) is identical 
with ‘body’ (cópa).?! The latter, whom Plato calls “friends of the Forms,” 
claim that ‘real reality’ (óvros ovota) belongs only to that which is ‘always 
in the same state.’°* Pluralists are dismissed because though they tell us what 
things are real, they do not define reality. Monists fail to distinguish reality 
from the one thing they claim to be real. 

The response to the giants or materialists is different. It is accepted by 
the interlocutors that they will admit that the virtues such as wisdom or jus- 
tice which can come to be present in a soul are not themselves bodies.?? 
Therefore, they cannot identify reality with being a body. It may be sup- 
posed that Plato is here presenting a false dichotomy: if something is not a 
body, it is bodiless. But this ignores the fact that though the attributes of 
bodies—for example, their surfaces—are not bodies, that fact does not 
entail that they are bodiless, in the sense of being entities that exist sepa- 
rate from bodies. The materialist can benignly insist that to be real is to be 
either a body or an attribute of a body, where all attributes are dependent 
on bodies for their existence.** 

Apart from the obvious but perhaps not fatal point that this position, 
like that of the pluralists, tells us what is real without telling us what ‘real’ 
means, Platonism will want to insist that if ‘wise’ or ‘just’ or indeed any 
predicate is ‘something’ (TL) real, then there must be a separate entity 
whose name this predicate bears, even if the presence of an instance of 
that entity's nature is not separate from the subject. Materialism, unlike 
monism, does not purport to show the impossibility of its contradictory. 


49. Cf. Parm. 132B-C, where Parmenides instructs Socrates that Forms are not ‘concepts’ 
(vońuaTta) in the mind but what concepts are of: namely, the ‘ones’ that explain plurality. A 
universal *predicable of many’ is from this perspective a type of concept. 

50. Soph. 242B-249D. 

51. Ibid., 246B1. Cf. Tht. 155E. 

52. Soph. 248A11-12. 

53. Ibid., 247B7-Ca. 

54. Cf. Phd. g2E4-95A3, where Socrates shows that the soul is not immaterial in the way a 
‘harmony’ is; it must be an incorporeal entity. 
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But if the materialists will concede that it is not possible that only bodies— 
that is, three-dimensional solids—exist, then they will eventually be forced 
to agree not only that incorporeal or nonbodily entities exist but that these 
are prior in existence.” 

The refutation of materialism in this passage is like the refutation of 
monism in Parmenides in insisting on the reality of the complex objects of 
predicational judgments." And it is reasonable that if Plato held thata rejec- 
tion of nominalism leads to a postulation of separate Forms, then he also 
held that the explanation of how predication is possible entails the rejection 
of materialism. In other words, one who rejected materialism held a posi- 
tion that was at least in harmony with one that holds to the existence of sep- 
arate incorporeal entities. 

The famous definition of reality that the Eleatic Stranger offers the mate- 
rialists at Sophist 247E1—4—namely, that *the things that are real are noth- 
ing else but the power [860vajus] of acting [rotetv] or being affected 
[ra8eiv ]"—is clearly provisional, as the immediately following lines show. 
That it is also dialectical follows from the fact that its refutation would pro- 
ceed exactly as does the refutation of the pluralists’ account of reality.’ That 
is, reality is clearly something other than either acting or being affected, 
though everything that does either is real. 

The same definition is also used to defeat the friends of the Forms. 
They hold that only Forms are real, but if so, then the activity that consists 
in knowing Forms has no part in the real. Indeed, asks the Stranger, are 
we to be persuaded that it is true that “motion, life, soul, and thought are 
not present in the perfectly real [TavtehGs óvrt], that it neither lives nor 
thinks, but stands alone solemn and holy, having no intellect [votv], being 
immovable?”°? This rhetorical question is answered in the negative. 
Motion, life, soul, and thought belong in the perfectly real. Therefore, the 
perfectly real is not motionless. Hence, we cannot admit that the real is 
only changeless, nor can we, if we wish to include intellect in what is real, 
admit that the real is only what is changing. For without things that are at 
rest there can be no objects for intellect to attain. Therefore, that which 
is real or the sum of all that is real must include both what is changeless 
and what is changing. 


58 


55. At 247C, Plato allows that a diehard materialist might not agree that anything other 
than *what he holds in his hands' exists. 

56. This is why Antisthenes is sometimes identified either as the recalcitrant or the gentle 
materialist. For as Aristotle tells us, Met. A 29, 1024b32-34, Antisthenes held that a thing could 
be named only by its own formula, thereby making false judgments almost impossible. That is, 
he held that any collocations of words in a statement referring to something must all be names 
for the identical thing. In effect he denies the possibility of genuine predication or the possi- 
bility that two things could be the same. See Ross 1924, v. 1, 346-347. 

57. See Diés 1932, 31-35. 

58. Soph. 248A4-249D4. 

59. Ibid. 248E6-249A2. 
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I shall return to this passage whose importance to Neoplatonism can 
scarcely be overemphasized. For the moment I want only to make several 
basic points. First, this argument does not claim that Forms change. On the 
contrary, it insists that there must be unchanging objects if intellect exists. 
But the argument does not say that these must be Forms or that they must 
be Forms as conceived of by their 'friends.' What Plato is rejecting is the 
exclusion of the activity of knowing from the realm of the really real. That 
is, he is rejecüng the view that the only things that are real are Forms and 
that therefore, if Forms are known, they are known by something that is not 
real or less than real. 

The problem then becomes discerning what the inclusion of intellect, 
and so on, in the really real amounts to. Why does intellect have to be so 
included in order for there to be knowledge of Forms? The friends of the 
Forms object to the claim that knowledge is an activity because this claim 
seems to entail that the Forms, by being known, are being affected. But why 
should this lead the Eleatic Stranger to insist that if knowledge, and so on, 
exists, then it belongs to the really real? Logically, he should only be claim- 
ing that 7f knowledge exists, and if knowledge is an activity, and if the objects 
of knowledge are thereby acted upon, then change (i.e., being acted upon) 
belongs to what is really real because it must belong to Forms. But in fact, 
as we have just seen, he goes on to insist that the objects of knowledge must 
be changeless.9? 

Why does that which knows Forms have to be as real as they? At least one 
part of the answer to this question is that intellect must be the same kind of 
thing as what it knows. This is exactly what Plato argued in his Phaedo in the 
so-called Affinity Argument.®! The soul, or a part of it, must be like the 
Forms in order for knowledge, suitably defined, to be acquired. But we do 
possess knowledge, as was shown in the Recollection Argument. Therefore, 
our soul, or a part of it, is, like Forms, an incorporeal entity, separate from 
the sensible world. Thus the argument that knowledge exists is connected 
with the rejection of at least one version of the theory of Forms and, indi- 
rectly, with the rejection of materialism. For Plato, the falsity of materialism 
establishes the identity of the knowable as nonmaterial or incorporeal. Then 


60. Cherniss (1944, 437—439) argues that what the friends are forced to admit is a Form 
of Motion, though he goes on to point out that the motion of intellect is not physical motion 
and does not imply a change in what is known. But it is difficult to see why the friends would 
hesitate for a moment to posit a Form of Motion, assuming that this Form is not itself in 
motion. Actually, the change assumed to be present in the really real—namely, ‘the motion 
of intellect (ktvnots vot, Lg. 897D3)—was understood by Neoplatonists as equivalent to the 
‘activity of intellect’ (Tj évépyeta vod) attributed by Aristotle to the prime unmoved mover. Cf. 
Tim. 89A1-3. See Met. ^ 7, 1072b27. The term f| évépyeta was invented by Aristotle to indi- 
cate a sort of K(vnots having no imperfection, that is, without potentiality. Aristotle identifies 
this activity with ‘life’ (Co), in Plato, the essential property of soul. Also, cf. Plotinus VI 2. 15, 
6-8 on the identity of kivnots and évépyeia in intellect; Simplicius In Phys. 405, 24ff.; 822, 
22-823, 4. 

61. See Phd. 78B4-84B8, and Ross 1951, 111. I have discussed this argument in Gerson 
2003, 79-88. 
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assuming that knowledge is at least possible, the way is open for an argument 
that it is possible only for a knower who is also incorporeal.9? 

There is perhaps more to it than this. For one might suggest that the 
incorporeal soul with its cognitive life is like changeless Forms insofar as it 
is incorporeal, but unlike them insofar as it is changing or in motion. And 
it is the latter property that should exclude it from the realm of the really 
real. It is for this reason that Neoplatonists generally supposed that Plato's 
insistence on the necessary inclusion of intellect within the realm of the 
really real implied the permanent connection of some intellect with Forms 
and the concomitant characterization of the really real as being other than 
unqualifiedly changeless or inactive.9? In other words, the inclusion of intel- 
lect within the realm of the really real is assumed to be the inclusion of the 
activity of thinking within the really real. 

In addition to Plato's rejection of Eleatic monism, materialism, and at least 
one version of a theory of Forms, there are numerous places in the dialogues 
where he confronts his predecessors, including Anaxagoras in Phaedo, Pro- 
tagoras in the dialogue that bears his name as well as in Theaetetus along with 
Heraclitus, and Cratylus in his eponymous dialogue. It seems to me, however, 
that the core of Platonism negatively defined is the enterprise of drawing out 
the conclusions of the rejection of nominalism and materialism, which are in 
fact two faces of the same doctrine. Admittedly, this makes Platonism a very 
large tent, but not an infinitely large one. Anyone who agreed in rejecting nom- 
inalism and materialism but who declined to draw the same consequences 
from this rejection that Plato does might reasonably be thought to be in har- 
mony with Plato despite his inadequacies. But the fact that Aristotle does not 
draw all the consequences of this rejection should not be taken to imply that 
he draws none of them. Between all and none there is the terrain upon which 
harmonists and antiharmonists do battle. Much of this book is concerned with 
showing that Neoplatonists were not fundamentally misguided in arguing that 
on many matters Aristotle did endorse the consequences of the rejection of 
nominalism and materialism, whereas many later scholars as well as defenders 
of Aristotle were wrong to conclude that he did not. 


Is There a Non-Platonic Aristotelianism? 


If the Neoplatonic harmonist assumption is correct, then the account of 
Platonism given above is at the same time an account of the ultimate 


62. The claim that knowledge is impossible is not, as one might suppose, something a skeptic 
can maintain. Such a claim would be patently dogmatic. At best, a skeptic could claim that some- 
one does not have the knowledge he claims to have. In Phaedo, Plato asserts in the Recollection 
Argument that we could not make the judgments about sensibles that we do—namely, that they 
are inferior representations of Forms—unless we had previous knowledge of Forms. The Affinity 
Argument then goes on to posit that we could not have the knowledge of Forms that we have just 
been shown to have had unless we were of the same nature as Forms—that is, incorporeal. 

63. As we shall see below, there are independent reasons for supposing that Forms cannot 
ever be bereft of intellect. 
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principles of Aristotle's philosophy. This would be true even if Aristotle 
introduced additional special principles for nascent sciences.9* One way 
to defeat the Neoplatonic assumption is to demonstrate that Aris- 
totelians articulated and embraced distinctive Aristotelian principles in 
direct opposition to Platonism. In short, if the Neoplatonists are mis- 
taken, then we should be able to discover expressions of a genuinely non- 
Platonic Aristotelianism. 

One obvious place to look for a hypothetical Platonism-free Aristotelian- 
ism is among the Peripatetic successors to Aristotle. We can identify a 
plethora of self-proclaimed followers of Aristotle, from his great successor 
Theophrastus down to Critolaus of Phaselis at the end of the second cen- 
tury B.C.E. The fragments of the writings of these philosophers have been 
collected by Fritz Wehrli in his monumental multivolume work. It is instruc- 
tive to study these fragments with a view to determining what Aristotelian- 
ism in fact meant to those who thought of themselves more or less as 
followers of Aristotle. 

Such a study is not, I believe, a comfort to antiharmonists. Wehrli him- 
self in his Rückblick on the ten volumes of fragments avers that the Peri- 
patetics did not discover in the works of Aristotle a unified set of principles. 
But Wehrli also accepts the Jaegerian hypothesis of a Platonic-anti-Platonic 
axis of development in Aristotle. What Wehrli means by claiming that the 
Peripatetics did not have a distinctive Aristotelian basis for their philo- 
sophical works is that they did not have a distinctive anti-Platonic basis. 
According to him, Peripatetic philosophy crumbled into incoherence 
because the various empirical research projects of the Peripatetics could 
not find in Aristotle a clear theoretical basis. Wehrli assumes that this 
basis would have to have been anti-Platonic. I am not now claiming that 
these Peripatetics were cryptoharmonists. I am only suggesting that some 
two hundred years of Peripatetic philosophizing without the harmonist 
assumption did not yield at the end something that could be called anti- 
Platonic Aristotelianism. 

A more complex situation is found among Peripatetics from Androni- 
cus of Rhodes in the first century B.C.E. to Alexander of Aphrodisias. This 
is in part owing to the syncretism I mentioned in my introduction, partic- 
ularly attempts to reach common ground between Stoicism and Aris- 
totelianism.9? Andronicus's division of the Aristotelian corpus into logical, 
physical, and practical works plainly represents an attempt at acknowl- 
edging a systematic order in the esoterica or at least an attempt at imposing 


64. See Kramer 1964, 140-149, for a detailed argument that Aristotle's first philosophy is 
a version of Academic Derivationssystemen: that is, ‘top-down’ metaphysics. One need not sup- 
port all the facets of Kramer’s account of Plato's unwritten doctrines to agree with the general 
approach of this argument. 

65. See Wehrli 1967, 10:95-128. 

66. See Moraux 1973, 1:273-275, who discusses the matter in reference to elements in the 
doxography of Arius Didymus (first century B.C.E.). 
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a systematic order of study on it. But the latter would make no sense unless 
there were a system to study.97 

This division appears to be a commonplace in antiquity and to go back 
at least to the Academy. According to Sextus Empiricus, it is found in 
Xenocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Posidonius.® In a Platonist and an incipi- 
ent harmonizer such as Alcinous, it is not surprising to see such a division 
attributed to both Plato and Aristotle." But it is far from clear that in 
Andronicus a systematic space for Aristotelianism is being carved out dif- 
ferent from that for either Platonism or Stoicism. Indeed, if we can presume 
the influence on Andronicus by Antiochus of Ascalon through Cicero, it 
would not be surprising if Andronicus's division of the Aristotelian material 
was actually based on the conviction that Stoicism, Aristotelianism, and Pla- 
tonism constituted basically one philosophical position with numerous vari- 
ations.”° Certainly there is no trace of a suggestion in any references to the 
division of Aristotle's works that itis a division according to a systematic unity 
that is distinctly non-Platonic or even non-Stoic.”! 

Aspasius the Peripatetic philosopher and commentator, whose sole sur- 
viving work is the Commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, dated by 
Jonathan Barnes at around 131 C.E., evinces no embarrassment whatsoever 
in his appeal to Platonic concepts on behalf of his interpretation of Aristo- 
tle's ethics.” We know far too little of Aspasius's own views to speak with con- 
fidence about any syncretism in them or of any illicit cohabiting with the 
Platonists. Nevertheless, there are indications in his Commentary that he was 
at least not allergic to understanding Aristotle in Platonic terms.7? 


67. On Andronicus's division, see ibid., 58-94. Porphyry V. Plot. 24 says that he followed 
Andronicus in dividing the works of Plotinus by subject. But Porphyry's division is more than 
that; it reflects a view of the Plotinian system. Also see Barnes 1997 for a deflationary view of 
Andronicus's role in the transmission and ordering of the corpus of Aristotle's writings. 

68. See Sextus Empiricus M. VII 16-19. Cf. Aristotle Top. A 14, 105b19-25. See also D.L. 
VII 39, which says that Zeno of Citium was the first among the Stoics to make the division. On 
Plato's acceptance of the division, see Antiochus of Ascalon apud Cicero Acad. I 19. 

69. See Alcinous Didask. chap. 3, where instead of the terms ‘logical,’ ‘physical,’ and 'eth- 
ical, Alcinous employs the terms ‘dialectical,’ ‘theoretical,’ and ‘practical.’ See Dillon 1993, 
57-58. 

70. See Cicero Acad. I 17. 

71. See Gottschalk 1997, 114, for some remarks on the question of whether the system- 
atizing of the Aristotelian corpus represents a distortion of Aristotle's approach to philosophy. 
Gottschalk suggests that to a certain extent it does, for Aristotle was as much a Problemdenker as 
a Systemdenker. 

72. Barnes (1999, 5-6), though he acknowledges Platonic parallels in the text of Aspasius's 
commentary, is skeptical of claims that Aspasius was a Platonist as well as a Peripatetic or even 
"a Peripaetetic whose views were strongly colored by Platonism." But I suspect that Barnes is 
assuming that to pledge allegiance to Aristotle is perforce to forswear Platonism. This assump- 
tion seems to me to be unjustified. 

73. Seelerodiakonou 1999, 161, on the *view shared by Peripaetetics and Platonists" about 
the "remission and intensification of virtue"; Sedley 1999b, 165, on Aspasius's interpretation 
of Aristotle's account of ákpaocía as employing a Platonic division of reason and appetite; Berti 
1999, 187-190, on Aspasius's assimilation of Aristotelian mpós év equivocity to the Platonic 
‘sameness’ (óotórns) of the sensible world to intelligible paradigms. These examples (esp. 
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Alexander of Aphrodisias as perhaps the first professional Aristotelian of 
antiquity might have been expected to reveal a strong interest in articulat- 
ing distinct Aristotelian principles, though it is admittedly not so odd that 
we do not find them in his commentaries on particular works. There are 
indeed many places in Alexander’s commentaries and in his personal works 
as well in which he criticizes both Stoic and Platonic positions in defense of 
his understanding of what Aristotle taught.” But there are also other places 
in which his interpretation of Aristotle is in line with harmonization.” 

At least two ways have been employed to construct an anti-Platonic Aris- 
totelianism. One way occurs within the context of attempts to bring pagan 
Greek philosophy generally into the service of revealed theology. With 
Christian theological concerns in mind, John Philoponus will emphasize 
the superiority of Plato over Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas will do the 
opposite. In both cases the superiority is to be understood au fond, not 
merely in detail." The other way is to refuse to connect particular Aris- 
totelian arguments with any principles at all, apart from methodological 
ones, and to refuse to see Aristotle as anything other than a 'problem 
thinker.' Aristotle can thus be inoculated against Platonic contamination. 
As we shall see, part of the harmonists' strategy, in their role as commen- 
tators, is to insist that Aristotelian doctrines can and should be studied in 
their scientific integrity. That means that in the special sciences the specific 
or limited principles to be employed define the science, which is then in a 
sense self-contained. But this is not the case for the study of nature gener- 
ally or for metaphysics, psychology, and ethics; in these areas fundamental 
and universal principles must be employed. And these are, they claim, 
drawn from Platonism, as outlined above. Thus if one focuses on, say, Aris- 
totle's formal logic or his treatment of the parts of animals or rhetoric, one 
can plausibly suppose an Aristotelianism that is, if not anti-Platonic, at least 


first) suggest philosophical commonplaces among Platonists, Peripatetics, and Stoics, too. But 
the existence of the supposed commonplaces should of course not be taken as evidence of 
philosophical disagreement. Sometimes it seems that scholars hold that appeals to such com- 
monplaces simply must mask such disagreements. 

74. See esp. Moraux 2001, 317-394, on Alexander's noetics, and 491-501, on the frag- 
ments of Alexander's commentary on A of Aristotle's Metaphysics as preserved in Averroes. See 
also the accompanying study of Sharples 2001, 513—592, on Alexander's attack on Stoic deter- 
minism, and 593-614, on the extant ethical material where the similarities between Alexan- 
der's interpretations of Aristotle and Platonism are at least as significant as any divergence that 
Alexander claims. See infra chap. 7. 

75. See supra n. 31 and infra chaps. 5 and 7. Armstrong (1967, 122-123) concludes his 
discussion of Alexander with the observation that despite his rejection of Plato on several 
points, “in Alexander's noetics we see Platonism staging its comeback within the Peripatos." 
And in his criticism of the view of Zeller (n. 4), he argues that "Alexander . . . revived what 
Zeller himself considered to be the residue of Platonism in Aristotle." Here the metaphor of 
development gets a nice workout and embellishment, with the 'salvagable' elements of Pla- 
tonism being ‘refurbished.’ 

76. I cannot here argue the claim that, ironically, Aquinas employs Aristotelianism as he 
understands it in the service of what is in fact a Christianized version of Platonism. 
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a-Platonic. But if one turns to the study of nature generally, being, the 
human person, and the human good, this stance is less plausible (or so I 
argue in subsequent chapters). In order to construct an anti-Platonic Aris- 
totelianism with regard to these matters, one would have to do violence to 
the texts or else start with an assumption about Aristotle's development that 
could not be supported by the texts except by the patent circularity of 
arranging them according to such an assumption. 


CHAPTER Two 


The Exoteric Writings and the Early Aristotle 


Beginning with the appearance of Werner Jaeger's seminal work, the 
phrase 'the Platonism of Aristotle' has usually been taken to refer to a 
‘phase’ in Aristotle's philosophical development. In his book Aristoteles: 
Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, which appeared in 1923, 
Jaeger argued that a developmentalist hypothesis was needed to make sense 
of the Aristotelian corpus.! Without such a hypothesis, Jaeger argued, 
inconsistencies within the corpus would remain unresolved.? Specifically, a 
number of Aristotelian works appear to defend or proclaim Platonic posi- 
tions, whereas a number of others appear to oppose these same positions. 
So, on Jaeger's hypothesis, when Aristotle entered Plato's Academy at sev- 
enteen years of age, he became a true Platonic disciple but at some later 
date turned away from Platonism to found his own school and to assume 


1. The work was translated as Aristotle: Fundamentals of the History of His Development by 
Richard Robinson in 1948. An earlier work, Jaeger 1912, laid out the principles of Jaeger's 
developmentalism, concentrating on Aristotle's metaphysics. Developmentalism as a hypothe- 
sis for understanding the writings of Aristotle in fact antedates Jaeger. See Thomas Case's 
groundbreaking article s.v. Aristotle in the 1910 Encyclopaedia Britannica. The position of Case 
and Jaeger was endorsed and defended in Ross 1957. Wehrli (1967, 10:97), in the course of 
summarizing his study of the Peripatetic tradition, claims that Aristotle's followers never could 
resolve the contradictions between the ‘exoteric’ and ‘esoteric’ Aristotle. These followers 
assumed, as Neoplatonists did not, that Aristotelianism must be antithetical to Platonism. 
Wehrli, (95-96), also claims, however, that the failure of Peripatetics to isolate and defend dis- 
tinctive Aristotelian principles "hatte seine tiefste Ursache im Werke des Meisters selbst." That 
is, there was no distinctive anti-Platonic Aristotelian philosophy. 

2. Jaeger 1948, 34 n. 1, cites Bernays 1863 as arguing that the Platonism in the exoteric 
works represents ‘lyrical feeling’ on Aristotle's part, and Rose 1863 as arguing that this Pla- 
tonism indicated the spuriousness of all the exoterica. 
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his own distinctive, anti-Platonic philosophical stance.? Regarding philo- 
sophical methodology, psychology, metaphysics, and ethics, Aristotle came 
to reject Plato's otherworldly constructions in favor of an orientation more 
in line with what we may call, with only a mild worry about anachronism, 
empirical science.* 

Many interpretive issues are raised by Jaeger's work. Most important is the 
general issue of what ‘development’ is supposed to mean. Jaeger tended to 
understand development dramatically or deeply to indicate alterations in 
doctrine. Thus Aristotle early in his career accepted the theory of Forms and 
later on came to reject it. That is certainly a development. But there is also a 
less dramatic or shallow and perfectly ordinary sense of 'development 
according to which a central vision or idea is worked out, adjusted, and 
refined over a long period of time in many individual works. According to 
this sense, what develops is not the central idea but the expression of it or 
the arguments or considerations on its behalf. The problem with Jaeger's 
deep developmentalism is that on almost any account of the evidence it can 
be trumped by shallow developmentalism. For example, on one traditional 
and widely held reading of Aristotle's Metaphysics—a reading that Neopla- 
tonic commentators generally accepted—Aristotle’s prime unmoved mover 
is not a Narcissus-like contemplator, but a mind thinking eternally all that is 
intelligible. I deal at length with this interpretation later. The point here is 
that on this interpretation, Aristotle’s rejection of one or more theories of 
Forms at any point in his career is compatible with an unwavering commit- 
ment to the existence of eternal intelligibles being eternally contemplated 
by God. So, Aristotle’s putative rejection of the theory of Forms is interpreted 
as a development in his understanding of eternal and immutable intelligible 
objects. On this interpretation, shallow developmentalism can accommodate 
inconsistencies within a larger constant framework. 

According to Jaeger’s version of Aristotle’s philosophical development, 
Aristotle was a young Platonist who in his maturity became an anti-Platonist. 


3. See During 1957, 405-406, for some critical remarks on the evidence that Aristotle 
‘seceded’ from the Academy while Plato was alive. Aubenque 1972, 7-11, offers two basic two 
criticisms of Jaeger's developmentalism: (1) the multileveled nature of the composition of the 
Aristotelian treatises makes attempts at chronology highly problematic, and (2) what Jaeger 
takes to be contradictions in the texts are not so when these texts are understood with suffi- 
cient philosophical acuity. Although both criticisms admit of fairly obvious replies, underlying 
both is the evident circular nature of Jaeger's assumption of developmentalism. That is, the 
texts to which he appeals and their contradictions are interpreted in the light of the assump- 
tion that there must be contradictions, since Aristotle's thought developed away from Platon- 
ism towards anti-Platonism. 

4. Witt 1996 distinguishes three versions of developmentalism: (1) psychological, exem- 
plified by Jaeger; (2) external, exemplified by Owen 1986, and (3) internal, exemplified by 
Irwin 1988. Although the three versions have different starting points, they all seek to account 
for apparent contradictions or discrepancies in the Aristotelian corpus by distinguishing ear- 
lier and later phases of Aristotle's thought. Inevitably, these are associated in one way or another 
with Aristotle's engagement with Plato's Academy. Jaeger 1948, 34, claims that "itis certain that 
the dialogues contradict the treatises." 
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According to G. E. L. Owen’s version, Aristotle was a young anti-Platonist 
who in his maturity came back to Platonism, at least in his metaphysics.? But 
on the hypothesis of shallow developmentalism we need not suppose that 
Aristotle developed in a deep way towards or away from Platonism; rather, 
we may suppose that Aristotle developed within the ambit of Platonism: that 
is, according to Platonic principles. 

Of course, any hypothesis of deep development must focus on particular 
doctrines within specific areas of Aristotle’s philosophy. Theoretically, it 
might be the case that deep development is to be found in, say, Aristotle’s 
psychological doctrines but not in, say, his logical doctrines.® It might be, for 
example, that Aristotle changed his mind radically about metaphysics but 
did not change his mind at all about ethics. The same general point about 
shallow versus deep developmentalism applies for each segment of Aristo- 
tle's philosophy. And the more specific the deep development is supposed 
to be, the easier it is to redescribe that development as shallow because the 
specificity leaves greater room for agreement on general principles. 

Neoplatonists who supposed that Aristotle's philosophy was in harmony 
with Plato's were not concerned with shallow, segmented developmental- 
ism. If Aristotle's thought deeply developed in matters that did not cast 
doubt upon harmony, that would not be troubling or especially surprising, 
particularly regarding the account of sensible phenomena. In other regards, 
development could be accounted for as a result of Aristotle's incomplete 
grasp of first principles. 


The Exoteric Writings 


In a number of places among his extant works Aristotle refers to his “public 
writings.”” In a number of others he makes specific references to works, 


5. See Owen 1960, 164; Owen 1965, 146; Düring 1966. See Code 1996 for a good discus- 
sion of the differences between the developmentalist theses of Jaeger and Owen regarding 
metaphysics. 

6. See, e.g., von Arnim (1924), who applies Jaeger's general developmentalist hypothesis 
to Aristotle's ethical theory; Mugnier (1930) and Guthrie (1933 and 1934), who apply it to 
Aristotle's theology; Solmsen 1929, who applies it to Aristotle's logical theory; and Nuyens 
(1948) (originally published in Flemish in 1939), who applies it to Aristotle’s psychological 
theory. See also on the presumed evolution of psychological doctrine Block 1961 and Lefévre 
1972. More recently Graham (1987) has applied it to Aristotle's metaphysics. Rist (1989) has 
reapplied Jaeger's general developmentalist approach and arrived at somewhat different spe- 
cific results; See further Rist 1996. 

7. See ENA 13, 1102a26; Z 4, 1140a3; Pol. T 6, 1278b31; H 1, 1323a22; Met. M 1, 
1076a28; EEB 1, 1218b34; Phys. ^ 10, 217b31. At EE A 8, 1217b22, he alludes to rois é£o- 
Tepikots Adyots Kal EV rois KATA óuXocoó(av, suggesting a distinction between the ‘exoteric 
works' and other works produced in a philosophical—i.e., technical—manner. The distinc- 
tion may refer to works that are in dialogue form vs. works that are discursive. It is to be noted 
that Aristotle does not here suggest that the distinction between the two sorts of works is a dis- 
tinction between two ‘phases’ of his development. Aristotle never explicitly repudiates what is 
said in the works to which he refers. At EN A 3, 109623 he refers to “circulated works" (év 
Tots €yKuKAlots), which may or may not be coextensive with the exoteric works. There is a 
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generally assumed in antiquity to be exoteric.? Unfortunately, it is not 
entirely clear which works Aristotle is referring to in most cases, which of his 
works are 'exoteric' and which 'esoteric,' or what the principle of division is 
between the two. Diogenes Laertius in his list of Aristotle's writings begins 
with a catalogue of 19 titles that were generally recognized as dialogues of 
Aristotle and assumed to be identical with the exoteric works.? The twenti- 
eth work in the listis On the Good, generally taken to be a report on and study 
of Platonic material. The important work On the Ideas is not listed by Dio- 
genes but is well-attested by Alexander of Aphrodisias. ! Its status as exoteric 
or esoteric is not clear. 

Aristotle's so-called exoteric works were evidently well known to the Neo- 
platonists. Indeed, many of the fragments we have of these works come from 
their own references.!! Although the Neoplatonists generally distinguished 
exoteric works from the so-called acroamatic works or lectures, they did not 
make such a distinction based upon a developmentalist thesis. For example, 
Simplicius writes: “Aristotle’s works [ovyypapqiárov] are divided into two: 
(a) the exoteric works, for example, the natural studies [Lo Toprkà ] and the 
dialogues [StaAoytka] and generally all the works that are not devised with 
the highest degree of accuracy and (b) the lectures [åkpoapaTıkà], in all of 
which there is the same careful treatment [aŭt nrpaypareía]; in these 


reference in Cael. A 9, 279a30-31, év Tots EyKUKALOLS QuXocoóiuaot, which may be a refer- 
ence either to the exoteric works or to public discussions in general. See also De An. A 3, 
407b29. At Poet. 15, 1454b17, he refers to what he said “in the published works" (Ev rois ék8e- 
8opévots Aóyots). 

8. See Phys. B 2, 194b35-36, and De An. A 2, 404b18-21, where Aristotle refers to év Tois 
Tep dtdooodtas Aeyopévots. 

9. See Moraux 1951 for the fundamental modern discussion of the issue along with the 
multitude of ancient references. Bernays 1863, 29-93, was the first scholar to identify the exo- 
teric works with the dialogues of Aristotle. This was the view in antiquity from at least the time 
of Cicero. Others, such as Ross 1924, 2: 408-410, argue that 'exoteric' refers to discussion out- 
side the Peripatetic school. 

10. See Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 79, 3ff. 

11. See Bernays 1863 on the predilection for and use of the exoteric works by the Neo- 
platonists. On the Universe (Tept kóopov), though widely considered to be spurious, should be 
included in the list of works regarded by Neoplatonists generally as exoteric works of Aristotle. 
Proclus In Tim. III 272, 21, does indicate a doubt in regard to its authenticity (ciTep éke(vov 
[Aristotle] Tò IIepi kóopov BtBAtov), which has been painstakingly defended in Reale and Bos 
1995. This work contains much to support the Neoplatonic reading of Aristotle as maintain- 
ing a version of Platonism. Interestingly, Barnes 1977, in a review of the Reale and Bos book, 
concedes that there is nothing in the content of On the Universethat indicates a non-Aristotelian 
provenance. Barnes does, however, reject its authenticity, basically on stylistic grounds. The 
point about content is crucial. Even if this work is not Aristotle's, Neoplatonists evidently saw 
in it, and in the other exoteric works, the same doctrines as expressed in the esoteric writings. 
The former support the reading of the latter in a way that makes them harmonious with Pla- 
tonism. In addition, Alexander of Aphrodisias evidently held the work to be genuine, for he 
wrote a work by the same name (now preserved only in an Arabic translation), which draws also 
on Physics © and Metaphysics A. See Genequand 2001. Alexander’s relation to Platonism is a 
topic for another work, but we should not, I think, be so quick to assume that the term ‘Peri- 
patetic’ in the mouth of Alexander necessarily meant 'anti-Platonic.' 
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lectures, he cultivated obscurity, repelling in this way the less serious, so that 
among those he appears to have written nothing.” 1? 

It is particularly worth noting that in this passage Simplicius assumes 
that Aristotle's dialogues contain his serious thought.!? This assumption 
would make it easy to maintain a similar assumption regarding Aristotle's 
reports of Plato's unwritten teachings. Most importantly for my purposes 
here, neither Simplicius nor any other Neoplatonist writing about the exo- 
teric works believes that these works represent an early phase of Aristotle's 
thinking, a phase out of which he grew. We must not, however, suppose 
that the Neoplatonists, despite the fact that they may have had access to 
entire works and not fragments, have a privileged hermeneutical position. 
We must not suppose a friori that Jaeger's or Owen's views of Aristotle's 
development are incorrect. 

In this chapter I want to examine briefly the fragments of the most impor- 
tant of the exoteric works in order to see whether this material can help us 
assess the harmonists' position. Against both Jaeger and Owen, these har- 
monists hold that in the exoteric works, Aristotle is expressing the same 
views he expresses in the esoteric works, albeitin a more popular or less tech- 
nical manner.!* We need to determine whether that is so. 


Eudemus on the Soul and Forms 


We do not possess any of the supposedly exoteric works in their entirety; 
therefore, it is impossible to make an accurate assessment of what each 


12. Simplicius Jn Phys. 8, 16-20. Cf. 695, 34-696, 1. John Philoponus, in his Jn Cat. 3, 8-4, 
2, gives a fuller analysis of the division of Aristotle's works, identifying the dialogues with the 
exoteric works and classifying them along with the extant works in the corpus as ‘systematic’ 
(ouvtaypatiKa). These he describes as ‘personal’ (abrompóoora), implying that the former 
do not express Aristotle's own views. But Ammonius, in his Jn Cat. 4, 18-27 says that to sepa- 
rate thus the exoteric works from the personal works is a mistake. Cf. Olympiodorus Proleg. 7, 
7-29. 

13. Alexander of Aphrodisias notably and rather unsurprisingly dissents from this view. See 
Elias (or David) Jn Cat. 115, 3-5 (= Ross 1955, 6—7), where he cites Alexander as claiming that 
in the dialogues Aristotle is representing views that he (Aristotle) takes to be false. 

14. See Simplicius Jn Cat. 4, 10—5, 2, for the canonical division of Aristotle’s works accord- 
ing to the Neoplatonists. Cf. Ammonius Jn Cat. 3, 20-6, 1. The basic division is into particular, 
intermediary, and general works. The particular are personal writings, such as letters. The inter- 
mediary are those writings, such as the biological works, that concern species of sensible par- 
ticulars, such as animals. The general works are divided into bropvnpatikd and ovvraypaTıká. 
The former refers to writings that are essentially notes, not completely polished or coherently 
focused on a single subject (such as Physics, De Anima, Generation and. Corruption, and De Caelo). 
The latter is divided into 8LaXoyuká and abrompócora, (the latter of these including the trea- 
tises on theoretical practical science) and ópyaviká. Simplicius In Cat. 4, 17-18, says that Ta 
vrmouvnpartká are “not entirely worthy of serious attention." The fact that the dialogues or exo- 
lerica are contrasted with works in Aristotle’s “own voice" does not mean that they do not rep- 
resent Aristotle's views in a popular format. See Ammonius /n Cat. 4, 18-24. See I. Hadot 1990, 
63-93, on the Neoplatonic divisions of Aristotle's writings. Bos (1987 and 1989b), argues that 
the exoterica represent a specific genre of writing, containing essentially the same doctrines as 
those in the esoterica. By contrast, Dumoulin 1981, who sees a deep Platonism in the exoterica, 
assumes therefore that they are works by an immature Aristotle. 
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one as a whole tells us about Aristotle's thought. Scholars have tended to 
focus on the attributions of particular doctrines to Aristotle that can be 
gleaned from the testimonia. Unquestionably, the doctrine that has caused 
the most puzzlement and has in fact generated a good deal of develop- 
mentalist speculation is that regarding the immortality of the soul. For it 
appears that Aristotle claims and even argues for the position that the soul 
is immortal. He seems in this respect to support at least one of the “twin 
pillars of Platonism," as Francis Cornford put it. The other of the twin pil- 
lars is the theory of Forms. The attribution of a doctrine of the soul's 
immorality to Aristotle is puzzling not just because he seems in the eso- 
teric works to deny it but because for Plato the doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul is logically linked to the theory of Forms.!? And Aristotle 
certainly seems to reject /Aat, not just in the extant esoteric works but in 
On the Ideas as well.'® 

The evidence that in the dialogue Eudemus, Aristotle held the soul to be 
immortal in some way is strong, though one might question that evidence 
if it were the case that Aristotle clearly held the opposite in the esoteric 
works. I mean that if one concluded that there was an opposition between, 
say, Eudemus and De Anima, and if one wanted to reject developmentalism, 
then one might reasonably wish to question the testimony. Perhaps Aristo- 
tle was misunderstood or perhaps he was represented as having said things 
that he did not say because this was convenient for the purposes of the com- 
mentators. One of the reports of Aristotle's Eudemus is found in Elias’s Com- 
mentary on the Categories and is particularly revealing because it also addresses 
the question of the relation between the exoteric and esoteric works. Elias 
writes: 


Establishing the immortality [4@avactav] of the soul in the acroamatic works, 
too, Aristotle does so with necessitative arguments, whereas in the dialogues 
he does so merely with persuasive arguments. For he says in the acroamatic 
work On the Soul [A 4, 408b18—29] that the soul is indestructible [do0apros ]. 
For if the soul were destructible, it would especially have to be destroyed by 
the enfeeblement that comes in old age. But it is in fact flourishing [àkpáCet] 
when the body is not [Tod oóparos rapakpácavros ], just as it is the case that 
it is not flourishing when the body is. That which is flourishing at the time 


15. See De Vogel 1965, 271—280, for a detailed argument that Eudemus holds to the immor- 
tality of the soul without necessarily being committed to a particular theory of Forms. 

16. The provenance of On the Ideas is obscure. It hardly seems to be a ‘popular’ work or a 
dialogue. It is not listed as a work of Aristotle's by Diogenes Laertius. It is no different in its 
dense structure from many of the esoteric works; however, it also seems to have been written 
when Aristotle was still a member of Plato's Academy: that is, early in his career. If we assume 
that the exoteric works were written early as well, On the Ideas would seem to represent Aristo- 
tle's views about Forms at the same time as he is expressing his views about the immortality of 
the soul. Owen (1965, 129-135) argues for the anti-Platonism of the exoteric works in a curi- 
ous way. Since On the Ideas rejects Forms, Aristotle must have rejected Forms in his early period. 
But if he rejected Forms, he must have also rejected the immortality of the soul, at least in the 
way that Plato in Phaedo links it to the theory of Forms. 
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when it ought to be destroyed is indestructible. The soul then is indestructi- 
ble. This is the way he speaks in the acroamatic works. 


In the dialogues he speaks in this way. The soul is immortal [d@évatos] since 
all men instinctively make libations to the departed and swear by them, but no 
one makes libations or swears by that which is completely non-existent . . . 
Aristotle in the dialogues especially seems to announce the immortality of 
the soul.!7 


We need to have before us the passage from De Anima to which Elias is allud- 
ing. It reads: 


As for intellect [vots], it seems to come to be in us as a sort of substance [ov- 
ota] and not to be destructible. For if it were destructible, it would be particu- 
larly so owing to the enfeeblement that comes in old age, but as itis what occurs 
is just as in the case of the sense organs. For if an old man were to receive an 
eye ofa certain kind, he would see just as a young man does. So, old age is owing 
not to something experienced by the soul, but occurs in the body, as in the case 
of drunkenness and sickness. In addition, thinking [voeiv] and speculating 
[Sewpeiv] deteriorate when something in the body is being destroyed, but it 
[intellect] itself is unaffected. Discursive thinking [6tavoeto9at] and loving 
and hating are not affections of that [intellect], but of the one who has that 
[intellect], in so far as he has that. Therefore, when he is destroyed, he does 
not remember or love. For it was not the intellect that [remembers and loves], 
but that which has [body and intellect] in common that was destroyed. Intel- 
lect is perhaps something that is more divine and is unaffected.!® 


A comparison of these two passages is instructive. Let us begin by noting 
that Elias assumes that immortality and indestructibility are the same thing. 
Although Aristotle in the passage above argues for the indestructibility of 
the intellect, not its immortality, later in the work it is immortality that is 
asserted.!9 Accordingly, Elias seems justified in his assumption. Far more 
portentous is his assumption that a proof of the immortality of intellect is 
the same thing as a proof of the immortality of the soul. 

Aristotle himself makes an important distinction between 'soul' and 
‘intellect’: “With regard to the intellect or to the speculative faculty, it is 
not yet clear; but this seems to be a genus different from soul and this 
alone is able to be separated, just as that which is eternalis separated from 
that which is destructible. As for the other parts of soul, itis clear from the 


17. See Elias (or David) In Cat. 114, 25-115, 12 (= Ross 1955, frag. 3). 

18. De An. A 4, 408b18-29. 

19. See De An. T 5, 430223. Plato in Phaedo first argues that the soul is immortal (102B- 
105E) and then argues that it is “imperishable” (àvóAe0pov) (106A-E). At 106E1, he moves 
from “immortal” to “indestructible” (@5td80pov) to imperishable. The distinction between 
‘immortal’ and ‘imperishable’ seems to be that the former indicates that soul does not die when 
the complex body/soul dies; the latter indicates that, whether separate from the body or not, 
soul never ceases to be. Cf. Cael. A 22, 280b31-281a1 where Aristotle says that in the primary 
sense, "indestructible" refers to that which is incapable of destruction. 
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above that they are not separate, as some say."?? The claim that Aristotle 
rejects the immortality of the ‘whole’ soul is, I think, as much beyond dis- 
pute as is the claim that he accepts the immortality of intellect. Dishar- 
monists simply seem to assume that in this Aristotle is opposing Plato. 
Aristotle rejects the immortality of soul if that is taken to mean the immor- 
tality of the whole soul. Thus the allusion in the last sentence of the fore- 
going passage is assumed to be to Plato.?! Nevertheless, if Plato, too, 
accepts only the immortality of the intellect, then the position for which 
Aristotle is arguing both in Eudemus and in De Anima is at least prima facie 
in harmony with Plato's. 

The evidence regarding the question of whether Plato believed the whole 
soul to be immortal or only the intellect has been canvassed many times.?? 
It seems fairly clear that in Timaeus only the intellect is held to be immortal. 
The argument in Republic can and has been taken in the same way, although 
some demur.?? It is natural to take the arguments for immortality in Phaedo 
to indicate that only the intellect is immortal because in that dialogue there 
is no tripartition.?* It is only Phaedrus that seems to hold implicitly that the 
tripartite soul is immmortal.?? Indeed, if it were not for the passage in Phaedrus 


20. De An. B 2, 413b24-29. Cf. EN K 7, 1177a13-17, b34; GAB 3, 736b28-29; Met. ^ 3, 
1070a24-26: “But if there is something that remains after [i.e., a form apart from matter], this 
should be considered. For in some cases there is nothing to prevent this; e.g., if the soul is like 
this, not all of it but only the intellect, for it is perhaps impossible for all of the soul to remain" 
(el 66 kal totepov vt bTopévet, okemréov: éT éví(ov yàp ot6€v koA0et, olov ei T UXT) TOLOD- 
TOV, 1) Tada GAN 6 vos’ rrácav yàp á60varov tows). Jaeger in his edition of Metaphysics 
brackets these words as an addition from elsewhere. But though the remark is parenthetical, it 
does not follow that it is out of place. 

21. Cf. A 5, 411b5. Hicks (1907, 327), asserts that Aristotle is here referring to Plato and 
then cites Tim. 69D as indicating that Plato not only divides the soul into three parts but actu- 
ally assigns the different parts to different parts of the body. But the reference to tripartition 
and bodily location is just irrelevant to the question of immortality. This is particularly so since 
later in Timaeus Plato distinguishes the mortal and immortal parts, the latter being intellect: 
see 72D4-E1 and goA. 

22. See, e.g., Reeve 1988, 159-162; Robinson 1995. See infra chap. 5 for further discussion. 

23. Rep. 608D-612A. See, e.g., Themistius (Jn de An. 106, 14-107, 3), who assumes that 
Plato holds the immortality of the soul in Phaedrus, Phaedo, Theaetetus, and Timaeus to be the 
immortality of intellect and not the other parts of the soul. He also mentions Eudemus in this 
regard as maintaining the same view. See also Proclus Jn Remp. I 215, 6; In Tim. III 234, 8-235, 
9; and Damascius Jn Phd. 1, 177, who record the Neoplatonic debate over whether only the 
rational part of the soul is immortal or both the rational and some irrational part. The latter 
minority view was evidently held by Iamblichus and Plutarch of Athens. Damascius mentions 
that the claim that only the intellect is immortal is also the Peripatetic view. A residual dispute 
existed over whether or not6ó£a was or was not included in the immortal intellect. See Baltes 
and Dorrie 2002, 6.1: 406—419, for a discussion of the various positions. Even those who 
argued that irrational parts of the soul were not destructible did not identify these with the 
authentic human being. Among contemporary scholars, see, e.g., Robinson (1995, 50-54), 
who argues that the entire tripartite soul is held to be immortal in Republic, thereby contra- 
dicting Phaedo. 

24. See Phd. 78B4-84B4, although all this dialogue's arguments need to be considered in 
light of the claim that they all lead to the same conclusion. At 71E2, Socrates concludes his 
argument: Eiciv dpa at ijvxal hav év At6ov. 

25. Phdr. 246A-257A. 
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in which the soul is likened to a charioteer with two horses, there would I 
think not be much reason to doubt that the view Aristotle takes is identical 
to that of Plato.?6 

There is, however, perhaps a deeper reason for insisting that Aristotle’s 
view of immortality must be different from Plato’s. It is supposed that even 
if Aristotle does acknowledge the immortality of intellect, he is not affirm- 
ing personal immortality. By contrast, Plato’s commitment to immortality is 
apparently inseparable from his commitment to disembodied punishments 
and rewards and at least the possibility of reincarnation.?’ In short, Plato 
believes in personal immortality or the immortality and continuity of the 
embodied person whereas Aristotle does not. Therefore, it is misleading in 
the extreme to say that Aristotle is in harmony with Plato on this point. 
Either Plato believed in the immortality of the tripartite soul, or if he did 
not, then his view of the intellect must be fundamentally at odds with Aris- 
totle’s such that it makes sense to assign personal properties to the former 
but not the latter. 

I must leave aside the question of Plato’s self-consistency. I do not believe 
that Phaedrus is at odds with Timaeus and Republic on the identity of that 
which is immortal.?? Here I am mainly concerned with the Platonism with 
which, according to the Neoplatonists, Aristotle's views were in harmony. 
For them the identification in Timaeus of the highest part of the soul with 
the immortal part was normative. We should not be surprised if this entailed 
strange views about personhood, strange at least to contemporary eyes.?? 
Still, I shall need to address the supposed divergences between Aristotle and 
Plato owing to a supposedly personal versus impersonal conception of intel- 
lect. In fact, we shall discover that a deep similarity in the Platonic and the 
Aristotelian conceptions of intellect produced a high degree of harmony in 
their views about the moral psychology of embodied persons. 

There is an important reference to Eudemus in Themistius's Paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s De Anima which has been widely dismissed as based on several mis- 
understandings. Themistius writes: 


26. In fact, the Phaedrus passage evidently persuaded some Platonists, such as Alcinous, that 
despite what is said in Timaeus, the disembodied soul must in some sense be tripartite. Alcinous 
Didask. 25.7, 40—45, claims that the disembodied souls of human beings (and gods) have three 
parts: (a) the ‘critical’ (kptTLK6V) or ‘cognitive’ (yvooTtkóv), (b) the ‘impulsive’ (óppmrtkóv) 
or ‘dispositional’ (rapacraTtkóv), and (c) the ‘appropriative’ (olkevortkóv). Upon embodi- 
ment, (b) becomes the spirited part of the soul and (c) the appetitive. 

27. Jaeger (1948, 49-53), argues that punishment for sins in the afterlife inevitably 
involves the survival of ‘the whole soul’ for Plato. Oddly, Jaeger concedes that this is not the 
case for Phaedo; hence, he wants to hold at the same time that Eudemus is anti-Platonic and Pla- 
tonic on the matter of the immortality of the soul, disdaining the naive treatment of the work 
by Neoplatonists. It is not clear to me why Jaeger thinks that postmortem punishments pre- 
suppose a disembodied tripartite soul. 

28. See Gerson 2003, 131-147. 

29. See Van den Berg 1997 on the disputes among the later Neoplatonists concerning the 
interpretation of the Phaedrus myth in relation to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
and Shaw 1997 on the issue of the impersonality of the immortal soul. 
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Practically all of the arguments, including the weightiest ones, that Plato 
adduced on behalf of the immortality of the soul refer to [avéyovtat] intel- 
lect. This is the case both for the argument from self-motion (for it was shown 
that only intellect is self-moved if we were to substitute ‘motion’ for ‘activity’ 
[évépyetas]), the argument that takes all learning to be recollection, and the 
argument from our likeness to god. And among the other arguments, some- 
one could without difficulty apply the ones that seem more convincing to intel- 
lect, just as is the case with those also worked out by Aristotle himself in 
Eudemus. From these it is clear that Plato, too, supposes only the intellect to be 
immortal and that it is a part of the soul, whereas the emotions are destructi- 


ble as well as the Aóyos inside these, which Aristotle calls the passive intellect.?0 


Themistius is confident both that Plato assigns immortality only to the 
intellect and that his arguments, for the most part, lead only to this conclu- 
sion. He is apparently confident as well that Aristotle in Eudemus does not 
argue for a position different from De Anima.?! We should also note in pass- 
ing that Themistius does not take the argument in Phaedrus for immortality 
from self-motion to entail the immortality of anything else but intellect, 
despite the myth of the charioteer and the horses in that dialogue.?? But if 
we presume that Themistius is reading the same work that Elias is reading, 
then neither does the fact that libations are made to the departed cause 
Themistius to qualify his claim that Aristotle consistently held only to the 
immortality of intellect. 

A fragment from Aristotle's Protrepticus preserved by Iamblichus supports 
Themistius's reading of Eudemus: 


There exists nothing divine or blessed among men except that which alone is 
worthy of attention, whatever there is of intellect or wisdom in us. For this 
alone seems to be immortal and the only divine thing of ours. And in virtue 
of being able to share in this power, however wretched and hard life is by 
nature, still things have been favorably arranged so that in comparison with 
other things man would seem to be a god. “Our intellect is a god,” says either 
Hermotimus or Anaxagoras, and that *the mortal always has a portion of god." 


30. Themistius In de An. 106, 29-107, 7 (= Ross 1955, frag. 2). At 106, 15-17, Themistius 
is clear that he believes that the account in Timaeus is Plato's settled view, namely, that the two 
lower parts of the soul are mortal and only the highest part is immortal. Jaeger 1948, 50 n. 2, 
takes the words kat Tüv dAAov 6€ Tous aEvomLoTEpous Sokobvtas ov xaXenüs av Tis TO VO 
mpooftBácerev dorrep ye Kal TOV ÙT avTo0 ’ApLoToTédous EEeLpyaopévav év TQ Evdtipw as 
indicating that Themistius is implying that in fact Aristotle does not really hold that only the 
intellect is immortal but that his arguments can be made to yield that conclusion. So, too, 
Nuyens 1948, 125-127. 

31. See Berti (1962, 418-421 and Berti 1975, 250-260), who argues for the consistency 
of Eudemus and De Anima and the harmony of the doctrine of the two works with Plato regard- 
ing immortality. Rist 1989, 166-167, discounts the evidence of Themistius, insisting that the 
entire soul is immortal in Eudemus. That is, Aristotle is still wedded to the ‘Platonic’ position. 

32. See Phdr. 245C-246A. Themistius presumably reads aùTokívnTos instead of detktvytos 
at 245C5. Even if the latter is the true reading, Themistius would presumably be justified in under- 
standing the former, given the conclusion at 245E6-7 that soul is TÒ alts EavTd Kvodv. Cf. Lg. 
896A. He is specifically taking the kivnots of soul in Laws as if it were an Aristotelian évépyeta. 
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We ought to philosophize, therefore, or say farewell to life and depart from it 
since everything else seems to be much foolishness and folly.>8 


Not only does this passage support Themistius’s reading, but it indicates 
that for Themistius Aristotle no more than Plato thinks that the immortal- 
ity of intellect alone diminishes our immortality. Far from it. The exhorta- 
tion to philosophize is, as it is in Plato, an exhortation to identify oneself 
in some sense with intellect. This identification amounts to an appropria- 
tion or construction of selfhood. But in the Aristotelian (and Platonic) con- 
text, it is an appropriation of what one really or ideally is. The claim by 
Jaeger and others that the immortality of intellect alone would make a 
mockery of personal aspirations indicates nothing more than Jaeger’s own 
conception of the personal. 

Unfortunately, Themistius does not recount the arguments for immortal- 
ity in Eudemus. We do, however, have the testimony of John Philoponus that 
in Eudemus Aristotle, like Plato in Phaedo, argued against the idea that the soul 
is a harmony.*! Philoponus's testimony is hardly surprising, given that Aristo- 
tle argues at some length in De Anima against the same position.?? Philoponus 
reports that in Eudemus, Aristotle argued that the soul is not a harmony 
because (1) the soul has no contrary, though harmony is a contrary, and (2) 
bodily harmony is found in health, strength, beauty, and disharmony in the 
opposites of these, but an ugly person has no less a soul than a beautiful one. 

As Aristotle says in Categories, it is a characteristic of substances not to have 
contraries.” Accordingly some have supposed that the reason Aristotle 
denies that soul is a harmony is that he thinks it to be a substance. That is 
evidently what Olympiodorus surmised from the arguments in Eudemus.?? 
But this only need mean that it is a ‘substance’ (ovoía) in the sense of ‘form’: 
that is, the form of a certain type of body.?? This is what Aristotle says in De 
Anima.*? And that is all that the references by Philoponus and Pseudo-Sim- 
plicius to soul as a form need mean.?? The point here is that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the reasons Aristotle gives in Éudemusfor saying 
that only the intellect is immortal and whatever De Anima adds to Aristotle’s 
account of soul in relation to body. The fact that soul is not a contrary does 


33. Iamblichus Prot. 78, 12-79, 2 Des Places (= Ross 1955, frag. 10c, Düring 1961, frags. 
B108-110). 

34. See Phd. 92A-94A. Philoponus Jn de An. 144, 21-145, 7 (= Ross 1955, frag. 7). See 
Dumoulin 31-40, on the comparison of the Eudemus passage with Phaedo. 

35. See De An. A 4, 407b27-408a28. 

36. Cat. 5, 3b25. 

37. See Olympiodorus In Phd. 173, 20f. (= Ross 1955, frag. 7): Ti 6€ puxi oU6€v Evavttov 
ovoía yáp:. 

38. See Met. H 3, 1043a35-36: aŭTn [bux] yap ovota kal évépyeta owpatds Twos. 

39. De An. B 2, 414413. 

40. See Philoponus Jn de An. 144, 25-30 (= Ross 1955, frag. 7) and Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. 
221, 29 (= Ross 1955, frag. 8): [in the dialogue Eudemus] et6os Tt atodatvetat Thy ipvxTiv 
civar. Dancy (1996, 258), thinks that Ps.-Simplicius is “doing his level best to read Neoplatonic 
doctrine into the text of Aristotle's [De Anima].” 
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not entail that soul is immortal. But if soul is not a contrary, and intellect is 
in some sense part of soul, then whatever reasons for holding that intellect 
is immortal are not negated by holding that soul is a form of a body. As we 
shall see, Aristotle’s hylomorphic account of the soul is not fundamentally 
at odds with Plato's account of the embodied soul. To be sure, there are dif- 
ferences, but from the perspective of the harmonists, Aristotle consistently 
took the part of his teacher over against materialists of various stripes. 
Naturally, any Neoplatonist who read Eudemus on the immortality of intel- 
lect would have been led to the following question: what does disembodied 
intellect concern itself with besides Forms or eternal intelligibles? The tes- 
timony of Proclus is interesting in this regard. Proclus is entirely aware that 
Aristotle repeatedly attacks the theory of Forms. According to Philoponus, 
Proclus says, in his work Examination of Aristotle’s Objections to Plato’s Timaeus: 


There are none of Plato’s doctrines that Aristotle opposed more than the 
hypothesis of Ideas, not only calling the Forms ‘empty sounds’ in the logical 
works, but in the ethical works disputing against the Form of the Good, and 
in the physical works denying that generation can be explained by 
[avahépetv] Ideas. He says this in his On Generation and Corruption and much 
more in Metaphysics where he is concerned with principles, raising major objec- 
tions in the beginning, middle, and end of that work. In the dialogues he most 
clearly proclaims that he is unable to sympathize with this doctrine even if he 
should be thought to have opposed it out of contentiousness.*! 


The reference to Aristotle’s “dialogues” is generally taken to be to On Phi- 
losophy, where, according to Syrianus, Aristotle evidently discussed Forms.** 
Proclus certainly also knew of On the Ideas and its massive attack on Forms.** 
Like his teacher Syrianus, he was somewhat puzzled by Aristotle’s attacks for 
basically two reasons. First, Aristotle’s commitment to immortal intellect and 
especially to the existence of a prime unmoved mover who is intellect or 
intellection seemed to entail that there be eternal objects for intellect to 
contemplate. And these it would seem would look very like Forms. Second, 
the theory that Aristotle attacks is not the theory of Forms that Neoplaton- 
ists believed Plato held. Accordingly Aristotle’s attacks must have been 
directed to misconceptions about Forms or, if one likes, to the characteri- 
zation of eternal intelligibles as Forms. 

Another fragment of Eudemus in a passage from Proclus at least suggests 
that he recognized a difference between the eternal intelligibles that Aris- 
totle accepted and the Forms that he rejected: 


41. Philoponus De Aet. Mun. 31, 17-32, 8 (= Ross 1955, frag. 10). Plutarch Adv. Col. 1115 
B-C makes the identical claim. 

42. See Syrianus In Met. 159, 35-160, 3. Plutarch Adv. Col. 1118C refers to the dialogues 
as Aristotle's “Platonic works." Previously (1115B), Plutarch says essentially the same thing that 
is found in the text from Proclus. So, apparently, we have Aristotle (on the developmentalist 
assumption) attacking Forms in his Platonic works. 

43. See Syrianus In Met. 120, 33-121, 4. 
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The marvelous Aristotle gives the following explanation for the fact that a soul, 
coming from the other world, forgets here the sights there [TGv éket 9eapárov] 
whereas when it is leaving this world here, it remembers its experiences. And 
one should accept the argument. For he himself says that some people passing 
from health into sickness even forget the letters they have learned, but this never 
happens to anyone passing from sickness to health. For souls, life outside the 
body is natural like health and life in a body is unnatural like sickness. For there 
they live according to nature, but here they live contrary to nature. So, it follows 
in all likelihood that souls that go from there to here forget the things there, but 
souls that go from here to there remember the things here.“4 


Jaeger thinks that the phrase rv éket 0capárov is an unmistakable refer- 
ence to Forms.* Owen is equally certain that the mythological setting of 
Proclus’s discussion has no metaphysical implications.? That the phrase 
does not necessarily refer to Forms seems clear enough, though it must refer 
to something that is outside of or independent of the sensible world.*" Owen 
is too hasty in dismissing the phrase as having no metaphysical implications, 
even though the discussion in which it occurred was evidently not a work of 
metaphysics. If the words Tév éket 0capárov are Proclus’s and not Aristo- 
tle’s, what he is doing is simply noting that Aristotle recognized that some 
sort of vor|rá must exist for disembodied vots to contemplate. 

But does the passage from Proclus permit us to hold that only an imper- 
sonal intellect is immortal? In particular, the last line seems to suggest that 
the departed souls remember things that an intellect does not. This last line 
could be Proclus’s own inference drawn from the foregoing analogy, but in 
that case, one would wonder about the point of it. Assuming it to be Aristo- 
tle’s own remark, one must suppose that, like Plotinus, he struggled with the 
notion of continuity for an embodied and disembodied person. But this 
should not blind us to the underlying harmony of the accounts of immor- 
tality in Aristotle and Plato—and the metaphysical implications. We shall see 
when we come to De Anima that the words “souls that go from there to here 
forget the things there” have a direct reference in the account of the active 
intellect, even if the words “souls that go from here to there remember the 
things here” do not.*® 


44. Proclus In Remp. II 349, 13-26 (= Ross 1955, frag. 5). See Berti 1962, 421—423, on the 
authenticity of this fragment and its implications for Aristotle's early philosophy. 

45. Jaeger 1948, 51-52. 

46. Owen 1965, 131. 

47. Cf. Cael. A 9, 279218 for Aristotle's use of a nonspatial ‘there’ (ráket). 

48. See infra chap. 5, on De An. T 5, 430a23-24. See Bos 1989A, 97-107, for a detailed 
argument to the effect that the psychological doctrine in Eudemus and De Anima is the same. 
The Neoplatonists' inclination to insinuate memory into the afterlife is generally in propor- 
tion to their belief that the immortal soul is more than intellect. Conversely, to the extent that 
they accept the narrow interpretation of Timaeus according to which the immortal part of the 
soul is only intellect, to that extent memory becomes irrelevant to immortal life. But it must be 
borne in mind that the main argumentative bases for immortality in Plato are the properties 
of intellect. Extraintellectual properties of the soul are adduced by Neoplatonists for religious 
purposes. The basis for harmony was essentially philosophical. 
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Protrepticus 


Among the exoterica, the work of which we possess the largest portion is 
undoubtedly Protrepticus.? We may actually possess the work almost in its 
entirety, owing largely to Iamblichus, who in his own Protrepticusrefers exten- 
sively to Aristotle's work, manifestly treating it as a product of a Platonist. 
Iamblichus does not suppose for one moment that it represents an early 
phase of Aristotle's thinking, a phase that he abandoned in his more mature 
writings; rather, like his own Protrepticus, Iamblichus treats it as a popular 
work expressing in a simple manner more profound Platonic ideas.?? My 
purpose in this section is primarily to show that a Platonist reading Aristo- 
tle's Protrepticus would have no reason to conclude either that this work is 
not in harmony with Platonism or that it differs in any significant way from 
the views expressed in the esoteric works. On the contrary, according to the 
reports of Iamblichus and others, what one finds in Protrepticus are claims 
that are deeply in harmony with those of Plato. 

Aristotle's Protrepticus was probably written around 350 B.C.E. and dedi- 
cated to one Themiston, evidently some sort of ‘king’ (BactAéa) somewhere 
on Cyprus.?! It is an exhortation to the philosophical life as that was under- 
stood in the Academy.?? It praises the goods of the soul over the goods of 
the body; prefers theoretical activity to practical; and identifies the theoret- 
ical life with the happy life. Undoubtedly, the loose form of the philosophi- 
cal protreptic can easily make philosophers who hold antithetic views 
appear harmonious just because they are both philosophers praising phi- 
losophy. After all, even the most relentlessly oppositional among the inter- 
preters can agree that in some very large sense, Plato and Aristotle are on 
the same side or that the “Aristotelian spirit” corresponds to the “spirit of 
the Platonic Academy."?? When, however, one examines the fragments of 
Protrepticus in detail, insofar as this is possible, one cannot help but notice 
something more than a generic similarity between these and doctrines 


49. See Rabinowitz (1957, 52-92), who argues against the use of Iamblichus for recon- 
structing Aristotle's Protrepticus on the grounds that Iamblichus is using material from Platonic 
dialogues and Neopythagorean reconstructions of Speusippus rather than material from Aris- 
totle's work. Obviously, if Rabinowitz is correct, then we are not in a position to use Iamblichus's 
citations from Protrepticus as evidence for the harmony of Plato and Aristotle. Revealingly, in my 
view, one of Rabinowitz's main reasons for claiming that Iamblichus's Protrepticus does not con- 
tain extensive citations from Aristotle's Protrepticusis that those citations seem to be so Platonic 
in content. As has been pointed out in, e.g., Düring 1961, 17, the language used by Iamblichus 
in those citations is unquestionably Aristotelian. There is also a remarkable similarity between 
the content of those citations and Aristotle's esoteric works. See Dumoulin 1981, 146-158, for 
a thorough response to Rabinowitz. 

50. See Jaeger 1948, 60-62, for a sketch of the basis for the reconstruction of Protrepticus 
from the work of Iamblichus. 

51. See Berti 1962, 463-475. I follow Düring 1961 in my understanding of the ordering 
of the fragments and cite Des Places's numbering in the most recent edition of Iamblichus’s 
work. But see Des Places 1989, esp. intro. Also see De Strycker 1968, and Allan 1976. 

52. See Jaeger 1948, 57. 

59. The latter remark comes from Hadot 1995, 106. 
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rooted in the Platonic dialogues. The now familiar approach to these simi- 
larities is to say that Aristotle is here speaking in the name of a Platonism 
that he eventually repudiated. But if there is hardly a claim made among the 
Protrepticus fragments that is not repeated and elaborated upon in the eso- 
teric works, what then? 

According to Düring, Iamblichus's first mention of Aristotle's Protrepticusis 
in the sixth chapter of his own work, where he represents Aristotle as saying: 


The things that are available to support our life—I mean the body and the bod- 
ily—are available as kinds of tools (6pyava). The use of these is always danger- 
ous and those who do not use them as they should produce results more bad 
than good. Therefore, we should desire both to possess and to use appropri- 
ately the knowledge by means of which we will make good use of all these. 
Therefore, we ought to philosophize, if we intend to take part in government 
in the right way and to lead our own lives beneficially. Further, some kinds of 
knowledge [éttotfjpat] (1) produce each of the good things in life and (2) 
others use these; (3) some are subservient and (4) others are commanding. It 
is in these more authoritative sciences that the true good (TÒ kuptws dv åyaðòv) 
resides. If, therefore, there is one science alone that has the capacity of judg- 
ing rightness, that is, using reason and seeing good as a whole, and this is phi- 
losophy, and it is naturally able to employ and direct all the other sciences, we 
should from every point of view philosophize. For only philosophy encom- 
passes in itself right judgment and unerring directive wisdom (ppdvnowv) ee 


That the body is a tool or possession of the soul and that the soul is the true 
person is a core Platonic belief.>° A great deal in ethics and psychology turns 
upon whether we identify persons with bodies or with body-soul composites 
or with souls or with one part of the soul. For example, the so-called Socratic 
paradoxes such as “a worse man cannot harm a better man” sound like non- 
sense unless we suppose that bodily harm is not harm to oneself or to the 
soul. Indeed, Socrates’ exhortation to his fellow Athenians to care for noth- 
ing so much as the health of their souls follows directly from the identifica- 
tion of a person and a soul.>® 

Aristotle, so the story goes, may have at some point early on held to the 
dualistic position of Alcibiades—identifying the person with the soul and the 
body as the soul’s possession—but he eventually came round to the position 
that the person is the body-soul composite. This story seems to me to be mis- 


54. Iamblichus Prot. 67, 23-68, 14, Des Places (= Ross 1955, frag. 4; During 1961, frags. 
B8-9). Cf. MMA 34, 1198a34-b20. This passage bears a similarity to the discussion of the hier- 
archy of types of knowledge in Plato’s Statesman. See Sts. 287B-305D, esp. 292B-C; 300C-D; 
305E. Here the ‘kingly science’ is endowed with the capacity for directing or commanding all 
the other sciences. See also Phil. 55-59, esp. ad fin., where theoretical knowledge is held to be 
superior to practical knowledge. 

55. See Alc. I 130C1-3. That the soul is identical with the person and that the body is there- 
fore a possession is implied at Phd. 76C11; 92B5; 95C6; 115C1-116A; Tim. goC2-3; Lg. 
721B7-8; 735E5ff.; 959B3-4. See also Rep. 443D. 

56. See Ap. 29D7-E5. 
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leading on two counts. Most significantly, it misconstrues Plato's view of the 
embodied soul or person. But it also does no justice to Aristotle. 

Although Plato undoubtedly held that in some sense the body is a pos- 
session, it is not an ordinary possession. Most possessions are distinct from 
their possessors. Socrates' cloak can exist without Socrates and vice versa. 
But this is not so for the body or for bodily states of an embodied person. 
For one thing, appetites and emotions belong to persons. Socrates, not his 
body, feels pain and joy. And though it is true that Plato can speak about 
some bodily states of which persons are not aware, the bodily states that 
include at least appetites and emotions are psychical states. And to the 
extent that we can say that a person is a soul, these bodily states are states of 
the person. Consequently, at least on one side of the question it is mislead- 
ing to say that while Aristotle came to hold that the body-soul composite is 
the subject of appetites and emotions, Plato held that what happens to the 
soul is entirely separate from what happens to the body. 

When Aristotle in the Protrepticus passage says that the body is a tool, he is 
not likely to be implying any sort of un-platonic dualism. But he is implying 
a moral and ontological superiority of the person to the body and in general 
asuperiority of psychical goods to physical goods. This is, of course, no more 
a prelude to asceticism here than it is in Plato.>’ The idea of the body as a 
tool or possession distinct from the person does raise all sorts of difficult 
problems, given that bodily states are also states of the person. These are 
problems both for Plato and for Aristotle. It is far from clear that either one 
solved them. But given what has already been said about the immortality of 
intellect alone in both Plato and Aristotle, it should not be assumed that what 
Aristotle does say about embodied personhood is not in harmony with what 
Plato says, particularly when this assumption is based upon a specious con- 
trast between hylomorphism and a form of dualism unknown to Plato. 

The contrast of possessions and possessor is made again in a fragment not 
in Ilamblichus but in a scrap of papyrus, partially duplicated in Stobaeus: “We 
ought to believe that happiness lies not in possessing many things but rather 
in how the soul is disposed." And, *If the soul is educated, then such a soul 
and such a man should be counted happy." And finally, “In addition, when 
worthless men acquire an abundance of possessions they tend to value these 
more than the goods of the soul, which is the most shameless thing of all. 
For just as a man who was inferior to his servants would be ridiculous, in the 
same way those for whom their possessions are of greater worth than their 
own nature (Ts L8tas $óoeos) should be considered wretched."?? The idea 


57. See Euthyd. 280D-282D, where an argument similar to the Protrepticus passage is made. 
Jaeger (1948, 99-101), thinks that both Protepticus and Eudemus evince a view about the “worth- 
lessness ofall earthly things" which is deeply Platonic and destined to be repudiated by the later 
Aristotle. 

58. See Stobaeus Ecl. 3. 3, 25 (Oxyrrynchus Papyrus 666 - Ross 1955, frag. 3; Düring 1961, 
frags. B2—4). The principal contrast here is between possessions generally and the soul, though 
the former does explicitly include bodily excellences such as health and beauty. 
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that the true self is a soul and that the truest part of the self is the highest 
part of the soul is the basis for Platonic ethics and psychology. It is certainly 
the only reason for insisting that soul care ought to be one’s highest con- 
cern, even up to death followed by nothing else.?? If one is going to show 
that this view of Protrepticus is superseded by a view that repudiates the iden- 
tification of the true self with the soul, then one is going to have to do more 
than point to those places where Aristotle treats the composite living thing 
as the agent of embodied action. One is going to have to show that Aristo- 
tle’s fundamental ethical and psychological doctrines could have been con- 
structed on an alternative conception of personal identity. I believe we will 
discover that this is almost impossible to do, assuming that we take account 
of all the evidence. 

A passage in a long citation of Iamblichus explicitly identifies the person 
and the highest part of the soul: 


Further then part of us is soul and part body; and the one rules and the other is 
ruled; and the one uses and the other is used as a tool. The use of a tool and that 
which is ruled is then always arranged in relation to the ruler and the one using 
the tool. As for the soul, one part is rational (Aóyos), which according to nature 
rules and judges matters with which we are concerned, and the other part both 
follows and is ruled by nature. Everything is well arranged according to its own 
proper excellence; to have attained this is good. And in fact whenever the most 
authoritative and honorable parts have their excellence, then that thing is well 
arranged. Therefore, the excellence of the better part is better according to 
nature and that which is more fit to rule according to nature is better and more 
in control, as man is in relation to the other animals. Therefore, soul is better 
than body, for it is more fit to rule, and within soul, the part that has reason and 
thought [is better than the other part]. For it is this part which commands and 
restrains us and says that something is or is not necessary to do. Whatever is the 
excellence of this part is necessarily the most choiceworthy of all things for all 
unqualifiedly and for us. For I think one would claim that this part is alone us or 
especially so [uóvov 7j uáAtora eis Eopev Tò póprov TodTo].°? 


The last sentence of this passage is so strikingly similar to what Plato says 
repeatedly that one would have to take it as an aberration or a rhetorical 
throwaway line if one wanted to insist that it does not support the har- 
monists’ position.?! But this is difficult to do, especially in the light of what 
Aristotle says at the end of his Nicomachean Ethics: 


So, since the intellect is divine relative to a man, the life according to this intel- 
lect, too, will be divine relative to human life. Thus we should not follow the 


59. See, e.g., Plato’s Gorg. 512A on the relative worth of soul and body. 

60. See Iamblichus Prot. 71, 22—72, 14 Des Places (= Ross 1955, frag. 6; Düring 1961, frags. 
B59-62). See also 78, 12-79, 2 Des Places (= Ross 1955, frag. 10c; Düring 1961, frags. 
B108-110) on the divinity of reason in us. 

61. See especially Lg. 959A4-B7. For the Neoplatonists, who assumed that Alc. I was gen- 
uine, the reference there, 130C1-3, is also significant. 
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recommendations of thinkers who say that those who are men should think 
only of human things and that mortals should think only of human things, but 
we should try as far as possible to partake of immortality and to make every 
effort to live according to the best part of the soul in us; for even if this part 
be of small measure, it surpasses all the others by far in power and worth. It 
would seem, too, that each man is this part, if indeed this is the dominant part 
and is better than the other parts; so it would be strange if a man did not 
choose the life proper to himself but that proper to another. That which was 
said previously harmonizes with that which is being said now, that which is 
proper to each thing is the bestand most pleasant for that thing. So, for a man, 
too, the life according to intellect is best, if indeed this is especially man 
(uddtota &v6pormos). This life then is happiest. 


One might speculate that the implicit bipartitioning of the soul in the Pro- 
trepticus passage indicates a rejection of Platonic tripartitioning. But this is a 
trivial point, both because Plato himself was not unreservedly wedded to tri- 
partitioning and because a putative disagreement between Aristotle and 
Plato on this point hardly undermines the basic harmonist position.® 

On the assumption that the person is only or especially the rational part 
of the soul, it is perfectly understandable that Aristotle should argue that 
the activity of this part is the best human activity: 


All nature, as something possessing reason, does nothing at random, but 
rather everything for the sake of some end [éveka 8é rivos rávra], and, elim- 
inating the random, it regards an end even more than the arts, since the arts 
are imitations of nature. Since man is by nature composed of body and soul 
and since the soul is superior to the body and the inferior, being a servant, is 
always for the sake of the superior, the body is for the sake of the soul. One 
part of the soul has reason and one part does not have it; and the latter is infe- 
rior to the former so that the part without reason is for the sake of the part 
having reason. Intellect belongs to the part that has reason, so the demon- 
stration [d165etEts] forces us to conclude that everything is for the sake of 
intellect. But the activities of intellect are acts of thinking, which are sights of 
intelligibles, as the activity of sight consists of the seeing of visible objects. 
Therefore, everything that is choiceworthy for men is so for the sake of acts of 
thinking or intellect, if indeed it is the case that that everything is choicewor- 
thy for the sake of the soul, and intellect is alone the best part of the soul, and 
all other things have been constituted on account of the best.94 


62. EN K 7, 1177b30-1178a8. See also the line here referred to, I 8, 116ga2: 67t èv otv 
tov [intellect] Exaotos éoTw i| uáALoTa, ook dónXov. Nuyens 1948, 93-95, suggests that the 
instrumentalism of Protrepticus and Nicomachean Ethics is abandoned for a thoroughgoing hylo- 
morphism in De Anima. As I mention above and shall argue, hylomorphism in action does not 
contradict what is said about the identity of the person with the soul in Protrepticus. 

63. See esp. Tim. 72D, where the main point is the division between the immortal part of 
the soul—that is—intellect and the other mortal parts. See also MM 1, 1182a23ff. 

64. Iamblichus Prot. 65, 1-18 Des Places (= Düring 1961, frags. B23-24). See EE H 15, 
1249b16-19 for a close parallel. See Düring 1993, 92-93, for an argument that this fragment 
comes from either Protrepticus or another lost work of Aristotle. 
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Aristotle continues the chain of reasoning, 


Among thoughts [6tavorjoeov], the ones chosen merely for the sake of the 
contemplation itself are more honorable and better than the ones that are 
instrumental to other things. Acts of contemplation are honorable and among 
these the wisdom of intellect is choiceworthy, whereas acts of prudential think- 
ing [at kata pdvnowv] are honorable owing to the actions they produce. So, 
the good and honorable are in the acts of contemplation with regard to wis- 
dom, certainly not in every chance act of contemplation.9? 


Noninstrumental thinking—philosophy—is identified as the most honor- 
able and choiceworthy of activities. This is exactly what one would expect to 
find in a Platonic philosopher. It is the view we find repeatedly expressed in 
the dialogues of Plato. And it is no different from what we find elsewhere in 
Protrepticusand in Aristotle's esoteric works. What is particularly important 
is the reason consistently given for this: a person is exclusively or primarily 
a contemplator; therefore, the activity of contemplation is the activity 
wherein our happiness is bound to reside. Since it is implausible that Aris- 
totle changes his view on this matter between the writing of Protrepticus and 
both Nicomachean Ethics and Politics, one might wish to suggest that the way 
to separate Aristotle from Plato here is to lean heavily upon the words *alone 
or especially" and to claim that Aristotle is here saying something un-Pla- 
tonic.®” If Aristotle wishes to say that persons are especially their rational 
part, then perhaps this is meant to be consistent with a form of hylomor- 
phism that is inconsistent with Platonic dualism, wherein the person is 
exclusively the rational part. Of course, this interpretation is of no use to 
those who want to maintain that Protrepticus is Platonic but that Aristotle 
abandoned the view of persons later. In any case, as we have already seen, to 
say that an embodied person is ‘especially’ and not exclusively the rational part 
is to say something that is, from the point of view of the Neoplatonic inter- 
preters, Platonic to the core. This is so because the embodied person is the 
subject of bodily states. Only the disembodied person is exclusively a 
rational agent. 

Jaeger argued that Aristotle’s focus on contemplation in Protrepticus 
implies an “identification of theoretical knowledge and practical conduct” 
and that this identification is abandoned in Nicomachean Ethics.9? According 


65. Iamblichus Prot. 66, 1-5 Des Places (= Düring 1961, frag. B27). See Aristotle Pol. H 3, 
1325b17-23; Plato Rep. 431A where the rational part of the soul is said to be “the best part.” 

66. See especially the continuous passage in Iamblichus Prot. 72, 14—74, 19 Des Places ( = 
Ross 1955, frag. 7; During 1961, frags. B 63-73), and 86, 12-89, 25 Des Places (= Ross 1955, 
frags. 14-15; During 1961, frags. B 79-96) where the identification of the best life with the 
philosophical life is repeatedly made. 

67. When Aristotle uses the locutions ‘x 7) uáAtoa y’ or ‘x Ñ pâňov y’ in referring to two 
possible ways of describing or categorizing something, he typically goes on to show a prefer- 
ence for the second alternative in the argument. 

68. See Jaeger 1948, 81-84. 
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to Jaeger the identification is properly Platonic and the rejection properly 
anti-Platonic, and the alteration from the first to the second could not have 
occurred if there had not been a fundamental shift in Aristotle's meta- 
physics. Jaeger takes as proof of the shift Aristotle’s use of the word ópóvnois 
in Protrepticus for theoretical knowledge and his use of this term in his Ethics 
exclusively for practical knowledge.9? 

I deal with the ethical esoterica in chapter 8 but I think it is worthwhile to 
indicate here a strange assumption that Jaeger brings to his analysis, an 
assumption deeply at odds with the way the Neoplatonists read both Plato 
and Aristotle. Jaeger assumes that for Aristotle the disruption of theoretical 
and practical science is equivalent to the elimination of a theoretical basis 
for practical reasoning. He assumes that the only possible basis for such rea- 
soning is the theory of Forms and that Aristotle, once having rejected this 
theory or some version of it, must have gone on to treat ethics in an entirely 
un-Platonic manner. But it is simply a non sequitur to argue that without a 
commitment to Forms, ethics can have no theoretical basis, or even that 
knowledge of the theoretical basis is irrelevant to practice. 

Aristotle himself in Protrepticus seems to suggest not that the theoretical 
is the practical but that the lawgiver or virtuous man is the vehicle for trans- 
lating theoretical knowledge into action: 


To the philosopher alone among craftsmen belong laws that are stable and 
actions that are right and noble; for he alone lives by looking at nature and 
the divine. Like a good captain who secures his ship, he anchors the princi- 
ples of his life to what is eternal and stable and lives as himself. This knowl- 
edge [értorium] [of the eternal and stable] is then indeed theoretical, but it 
provides us with the ability to arrange everything according to it. For just as 
sight, though it produces and arranges nothing (for its only work is to discern 
and to make clear each of the things seen), still provides us with the ability to 
act by means of it and assists us tremendously in actions (for we would be prac- 
tically immobile were we to be deprived of it), so itis clear that though knowl- 
edge be contemplative, we nevertheless do countless things on the basis of it, 
choosing some things and avoiding others, and in general possess all good 


things owing to ii^ 


To say that theoretical knowledge here must be of Forms and that when 
Forms are rejected, the theoretical is cut off from the practical is to miss the 
point.”! Aristotle argues that theoretical knowledge is superior to every other 


69. See Xenocrates frag. 6 Heinze (1892), who says that pdvyots has two senses: (a) the 
theoretical and (b) the practical. It thus appears that Aristotle is just availing himself of con- 
temporary usage. See Düring 1961, 260. 

70. Iamblichus Prot. 85, 19-86, 9 Des Places (= Ross 1955, frag. 13; During 1961, frags. 
B48, 50-51). 

71. De Vogel (1960, 252-253), insists that Aristotle here must be referring to Platonic 
Forms. But this is to confuse intelligible reality, in regard to which Aristotle never wavered as to 
its relevance to knowledge and to the best life, and some theory of separate Forms or other, 
whose status in the Academy was alwaysin contention. De Vogel, like most scholars in the grips 
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type of knowledge exactly because of its noninstrumentality. The relevance 
of the knowledge of eternal truth to action is independent of the answer to 
the question of whether that knowledge is necessary or sufficient for good 
action.”? Aristotle seems to imply that relevance as much in his Nicomachean 
Ethics as in his Protrepticus, because in both works he insists on the superior- 
ity of the theoretical life. Iamblichus and others appear to be entirely justi- 
fied in holding the fundamental harmony of Plato and Aristotle on this point. 
At the same time, it would after all not be surprising if Aristotle did dissent 
on the precise manner in which the theoretical is brought to bear on the 
practical, since he had (according to the Neoplatonists) an incomplete and 
thus an imperfect understanding of metaphysical principles. 

The claims made in Aristotle’s Protrepticus are not completely identical 
with those made in the dialogues of Plato. For one thing, the use of terms 
such as épyov, TéAos, Evépyeta, Sewpia, and 6Óvajus, which are either 
uniquely Aristotelian or used in a uniquely Aristotelian way, is remarkable.” 
But at its core Protrepticus is a deeply Platonic work, principally in its account 
of the embodied person and in its insistence on the absolute superiority of 
the contemplative life. Removing from our understanding of it a spurious 
Platonism, it is also in harmony with the entire corpus of esoterica. It is it 
seems exactly what Neoplatonists supposed it to be: a popular treatment of 
the basic Platonic principles by Plato’s independent-minded disciple. 


On Philosophy 


The fragments of the dialogue On Philosophy provide a particularly lucid 
example of the presumptions scholars bring to their understanding of Aris- 
totle.”4 Valentin Rose in the 19th century, acknowledging on the basis of the 


of Jaeger’s Aristotelian developmentalism, assumes that there was one and only one theory of 
Forms and that each text of Aristotle must be categorized according to the principle that he 
did or did not adhere to that theory. De Vogel (1965) reverses herself, denying that Forms are 
here implied. See Dumoulin 1981, 143-145, for some salutary remarks on distinguishing Pla- 
tonism from the adherence to a particular theory of Forms. 


72. See Monan (1968, 35-36), who argues against Jaeger that the difference between Pro- 
trepticus and the ethical treatises is that the former operates at a high level of generality suitable 
for a public work and that the latter provides fine-grained detailed analysis of how the theo- 
retical is translated into action. Accordingly, there is “a much greater likeness between the early 
and late Aristotle than Jaeger’s interpretation allowed.” 

73. See Dumoulin (1981, 133-140), who, while acknowledging the many Platonic features 
of the dialogue, argues that "Aristote ne se libérera que peu à peu de [l'affirmation d'une 
hiérarchie verticale des niveaux de réalité], et l'étude de la Métaphysique fait apparaitre le Pro- 
treptique comme l'ouvrage le plus typique de la transition entre la Platonisme et l'Aristotélisme" 
(140). It is perhaps worth noting here that Neoplatonists embraced these and other Aris- 
totelian terms as helpful or even essential in articulating Platonic doctrine. 

74. On the authenticity of the fragments and their ordering, see esp. Untersteiner 1963. 
See also Berti 1962, 317-409, for a helpful analysis of the arguments contained in the frag- 
ments. Other important studies are Festugiére 1944, 2: 218-259; Wilpert 1955 and 1957; Saf- 
frey 1971; and Bignone 1973, 2: 335-538. 
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extant fragments the apparently Platonic character of On Philosophy, decided 
that the work must not be Aristotle's."? By contrast, Jaeger wants to make the 
dialogue conform to his developmentalist hypothesis. Since the fragments 
apparently contain a criticism of Forms, but since it is a dialogue and there- 
fore presumably an early rather than a later work, Jaeger wants to place it 
somewhere midway between Aristotle's “Platonic period" and the period of 
his “mature philosophy.”” But since the dialogue also apparently contains 
remarks about the nature of wisdom and the divine that are in line with Meta- 
physics, Jaeger variously assigns portions of that work to the middle period 
and eliminates as spurious fragments of the dialogue that do not conform 
to his thesis. Paul Wilpert, recognizing the Platonic elements in the dia- 
logue, seeks to marginalize or eliminate the fragments that contain a criti- 
cism of Forms.’” One could easily extend the list of scholars who have 
struggled to fit Aristotle into a picture where harmonization has no place. 
Either Aristotle is a Platonist or he is an anti-Platonist. All his works, both 
exoteric and esoteric, have to be arrayed along this axis."? And if a work 
seems to be both Platonic and anti-Platonic, then one proceeds to disas- 
semble the work in order to make the elements fit the prescribed categories. 

The key to understanding the flaw in such an approach is seeing the weak- 
ness of the assumption that Aristotle's attitude to Forms is the hinge upon 
which the door swings one way or the other. Simply stated, Aristotle's oppo- 
sition to a theory of Forms does not contradict the harmony of Aristotle and 
Plato as the Neoplatonists understood it. The reason is that they recognized 
a theory of Forms as a theory about the intelligible order. A philosopher who 
denied the existence of such an order would indeed be anti-Platonist, and 
his philosophy would not be in harmony with Plato's. But there is no evi- 
dence that Aristotle denied this order and much evidence across all his 
works—esoteric and exoteric—that he affirmed it. 

If we read On Philosophy from a Neoplatonic perspective, we shall see that 
a rejection of a theory of Forms goes along quite nicely with a commitment 
to Platonic principles. On this reading, we do not have to excise Aristotle’s 
arguments that imply the existence of separate intelligibles. Nor do we have 
to hive off the criticism of Forms to a post-Platonic period. The principle of 
harmony leads us to do no violence to the text, as do the interpretations that 
assume the Platonist—anti-Platonist polarity. 

As Berti has shown, On Philosophy is most plausibly taken to be a work 
devoted at least in part to the subject matter of wisdom or oodia.”9 In that 


75. See Rose 1863, 27-34. 

76. See Jaeger 1948, 105-166, esp. 137-138. See also 13, where Jaeger avers that Aristo- 
tle’s “pupils very often understood him better than he did himself; that is to say, they excised 
the Platonic element in him and tried to retain only what was pure Aristotle.” 

77. See Wilpert 1955 and 1957. De Vogel (1960, 249), arguing against Wilpert, concedes 
that the idea of wisdom here is, “formally speaking, Plato’s view” (De Vogel’s emphasis). 

78. This is evident, e.g., in Graham 1987, 302-310, who reads the dialogues as containing 
a theory of substance that contains an “anti-Platonic metaphysics” (306). 

79. See Berti 1962, 324-326. 
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case, a long fragment of the work preserved by John Philoponus is likely to 
be of considerable value. It says: 


Wisdom [codía], as it makes clear all things, was so named, being a sort of clar- 
ity [oddetd]. Clarity was so named from the fact that it is a sort of illumination 
[baés], from the words for light [bdos or pôs], because it brings things that 
are concealed into the light. Since then, as Aristotle says, things that are intel- 
ligibles [vonTrá] or divine [0eta], if they are the things most apparent [$avó- 
TaTÓ[ in their own essence [ovotav], but seem to be murky and dark owing 
to the fact that we are enveloped in a bodily fog [piv Stà Thy émikerpévnv 
ToO cóparTos axbv], they [ancient thinkers] reasonably enough called wis- 
dom the science that brings these things to the light for us. . . . And finally they 
referred to the divine and hyper cosmic and totally unchangeable things and 
named the knowledge of these things the highest wisdom.90 


The most striking thing about this passage is the identification of wisdom 
with a science of divine intelligibles. This is basically the way wisdom or first 
philosophy is identified in Metafhysics.?! We have far too little of On Philoso- 
phy even to guess how this science is to be constructed, much less to suppose 
that it is constructed here in the same way that it is in Metaphysics. There is 
no hint, for example, of a science of being qua being or of Metaphysics’ iden- 
tification of theology or first philosophy with that. Far more important to 
the Neoplatonists was Aristotle's evident commitment to a science of the 
intelligible world distinct from a science of sensibles or physical entities. On 
this point alone I suspect they would have staked their claim to harmony. 
Questions regarding the relations between intelligibles and sensibles or 
those regarding the relations among intelligibles were questions debated 
within the Platonic school. Those whom everyone identified as anti-Platon- 
ists, whether materialists of various stripes or 'anti-dogmatists' such as the 
Skeptics, were united in denying the possibility of such a science. 

The linkage of Metaphysics with. the claims made in the passage I am 
assuming is from On Philosophy is indirectly made by Asclepius. In an 
extremely important passage at the beginning of his commentary, where he 
tries to explain the title Metaphysics, he states: 


The order [of study] is evident from the things that have been said previously 
[1, 4-3, 21]. For since nature has its origin [dpxerat] in things that are more 
perfect [reAetorépov] than it, and it would be incongruous for us, owing to 


80. Philoponus Jn Nicom. Isag. Ar. T1 (= Ross 1955, frag. 8). On the authenticity of the frag- 
ment, see Untersteiner 1963, 121—123. Cf. Mun. 6, 397b14-16. I have omitted a portion of the 
fragment, dealing with different senses of the terms ‘wisdom’ and ‘wise man,’ which may be 
not genuine and in any case is not relevant to my theme. 

81. See infra chap. 6 and Met. A 1, 981b28; A 2, 983a4-7; E 1, 1026a15-16, 27-32; K 1, 
1059218; A 10, 1075b20-27. In 1026a15-16, 1] TPWTH ETLOTHLN or ń TPATH $uAocoóía is con- 
cerned with the ‘separate’ and ‘immobile,’ which are identified with the divine. It is clear from 
the opening lines of the chapter that the first science is concerned with “first principles and 
causes." 
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our weakness, to proceed straightaway to these more perfect things, we 
should first prefer to begin with the things that are posterior and imperfect 
by nature and in this way to arrive at the perfect. Since, therefore, in Physics 
Aristotle already discussed imperfect things and here [Metaphysics] he is dis- 
cussing the perfect, it is reasonable that the present study [Tpaypateta] is 
the ultimate one [reXevraía] for us. One has to understand that this study is 
titled "Wisdom" and *Philosophy" and *First Philosophy" and also "After the 
Physics" [i. e., Metaphysics], since having previously discussed natural things, 
in this study he is discussing divine things. Thus the study got its designation 
because of the order [of study]. Wisdom is a sort of clarity, for divine things 
are clear and most apparent. In fact, he is discussing divine things. Because 
of this he calls it “Wisdom.” And, of course, in the work “Demonstration” he 
says, “as I said in the papers on wisdom," since wisdom is the science that uses 
demonstrative principles.5? 


The words “wisdom is a sort of clarity, for divine things are clear and most 
apparent" indicate that Asclepius is referring to the same work as Philoponus 
and connecting it with Metaphysics. In addition, Asclepius explains the order 
of study in Metaphysics, relying upon the fundamental Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between “what is clearer by nature” and “what is clearer to us."9? This 
distinction seems to underlie the colorful language of the On Philosophy pas- 
sage. In short, it is reasonable to suppose that the Neoplatonists took the 
account of wisdom in On Philosophy as a popular expression both of what is 
found in the esoteric works—especially Metaphysics—and of a position that 
is in harmony with Platonism. 

Given the characterization of wisdom in On Philosophy, it is particularly 
worth noting that this work also seems to contain a criticism of a theory of 
Forms, according to the testimony of Proclus, cited above.*4 Given this frag- 
ment alone, we cannot say that it definitely belongs to On Philosophy, 
although it does not seem to fit easily into any of the other dialogues. But 
we have the testimony of Alexander of Aphrodisias that in On Philosophy Aris- 
totle argued against a theory of Forms that reduces them to mathematical 
first principles.?? We also have a passage from Syrianus in his Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics saying the same thing, though Syrianus specifically 
identifies the criticism as belonging to Book a of that work.°° We thus have 
good reason to suppose that in the same work in which Aristotle claims that 
wisdom is concerned with divine intelligibles, he also rejects one version of 
a theory of Forms. 


82. Asclepius In Met. 3, 21—34; see also 112, 16-19. See Bignone 1973, 2: 521, and notes 
on this passage. 

83. See APr. B 23, 68b35-36; APo. A 2, 71b33-72a6; Top. Z 4, 141b3ff.; Phys. A 1, 
184a16-b14. 

84. See supra n. 41. 

85. See Alexander of Aphrodisias /n Met. 117, 23-118, 1 (= Ross 1955, frag. 11). 

86. See Syrianus Jn Met. 159, 29-160, 5 (= Ross 1955, frag. 11). 
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One might wish to argue that the refutation of a mathematized version 
of the theory of Forms does not by itself indicate that Aristotle would have 
rejected a nonmathematized version.57 The criticism of the non-mathema- 
tized version would presumably include the mathematized version, since the 
latter is, according to Aristotle, a reduction of Forms to their first principles. 
But it might be the case that Aristotle, hospitable though he was to Forms 
that are not numbers, simply refused this reductive step.?? This seems 
implausible mainly because no criticism of the mathematized version by 
Aristotle is ever accompanied by any inkling of a defense of the nonmathe- 
matized version.9? 

The theory that Forms are numbers is evidently related in some way to 
the reduction of Forms to the first principles, the One and the Indefinite 
Dyad or the Great and the Small.%° Neoplatonists generally were well aware 
that Aristotle rejected the account of first principles as the Platonists under- 
stood it. That did not mean that Aristotle rejected the idea that there was a 
first principle or that understanding it was the goal of a science of wisdom. 
Nor apparently did he reject the idea that the first principle must be simple 
and self-sufficient. Indeed, owing to the simplicity of the first principle, Aris- 
totle was understandably reluctant to posit a multitude of intelligible enti- 
ties within it.?! Nevertheless, he still manifestly adhered to the need to posit 
eternal intelligibles. That he did not accept the reductive unity of the Forms 
followed from his not knowing how to accept a multitude of intelligible enti- 
ties. As for the identification of Forms with numbers, the Neoplatonists were 
themselves not very clear about how this was to be understood and inte- 
grated with the reduction of Forms to first principles.?? 


87. So Wilpert 1957, 160-162. 

88. The evidence that within the Academy the hypothesis that Forms are reductively iden- 
tical with numbers was at least seriously considered is very extensive. See Aristotle De An. A 2, 
404b6-27; Met. A 8, 1073a18; M 6, 1080b11-12; N 3, 1090216; Alexander of Aphrodisias In 
Met. 53, 9; 56, 2-3; Ps.-Alexander In Met. 777, 16-21; Themistius Jn Phys. 80, 3-4; 107, 14; Sim- 
plicius /n Phys. 503, 18; 545, 22. 

89. At the beginning of M of Met. (1, 1076a22-37), and preceding his criticism of both the 
unmathematized and mathematized versions, Aristotle says that he discussed these matters in 
his *exoteric writings." This is not strong evidence, but it does suggest that Aristotle regularly 
treated both versions together. That he rejected both does not imply that he did not think some 
versions better or more defensible than others, including versions by other members of the 
Academy such as Speusippus and Xenocrates. 

go. Fora useful collection of the evidence for this reduction, see Findlay 1974, app. I; and 
Kramer 1990, 203-217. 

gi. The principle that the divine is a first principle and as such must be simple or without 
parts is clearly enunciated by Alcinous Didask. 10.7, 34-35: “God is partless, owing to the fact 
that there is nothing prior to him.” See Plato Parm. 13/7C5ff.; Soph. 245A1ff. 

92. See, e.g., Plotinus VI 6, *On Numbers," where Plotinus struggles to understand the sta- 
tus of eternal numbers in relation to Forms. At 9, 33-34, Plotinus accepts Aristotle's testimony 
that Plato identified Forms with numbers, but he does not have a perspicuous view about what 
this means. He does allude to Phil. 15A, where Plato calls Forms ‘monads’ and thinks that some- 
how this is connected with the identification of Forms and numbers generally. 
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A passage in Cicero's On the Nature of the Gods indicates that book 3 of On 
Philosophy was concerned with the nature of the divine: that is, with the sub- 
ject matter of wisdom.9? Accordingly, perhaps the most famous of the frag- 
ments of On Philosophy is universally assigned to book 3. Simplicius, evidently 
relying on the commentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias, tells us 


that [Aristotle] says that the divine is eternal (a(8tov), [Alexander] testifies, 
as do the things clearly said many times in the discussions in the works 
intended for the public, namely, that necessarily the first and highest divinity 
has to be unchanging. For if itis unchanging, then it is also eternal. By *works 
intended for the public" he means those advanced for the many according to 
an ordered elementary exposition which we are accustomed to call ‘exoteric’ 
just as we call the more serious works ‘lectures’ or ‘doctrinal.’ He deals with 
the above argument in his On Philosophy. 


For it is universally the case that in things in which there is something that is 
better in these things there is also something that is best. Since, therefore, 
among the things that exist one thing is better than another, there is then also 
something that is best, which is what the divine would be. Now that which 
changes does so either by another or by itself; if by another, it changes either 
for the better or for the worse; if by itself, either to something worse or as a 
result of desiring something better. But the divine has nothing better than itself 
by which it will be changed (for that would be more divine) and it is not allow- 
able for the better to be affected by the worse. And, of course, if it were changed 
by something worse, it would have allowed something bad in it, though there 
is in fact nothing bad in it. But neither does it change itself owing to a desire 
for something better, for it has no lack of its own goods in it. Nor does it change 
to something worse, since not even a man willingly makes himself worse; nor 
does it have anything bad which it would have gotten from its change to the 
worse. And Aristotle got this proof from the second book of Plato’s Republic.’4 


The passage to which Simplicius is referring in the last line makes in a some- 
what more informal way exactly the same point: namely, that the divine is 
unchangeable.9? The passage in Plato, however, does not contain an argu- 
ment for the existence of a god, as does the present one. 


93. Cicero De Nat. Deo. 1 13, 33 (= Ross, frag. 26). In this passage, the Epicurean interlocutor 
lists four apparently different conceptions of the divine found in book 3 of On Philosophy. These 
four are: (a) all divinity belongs to a mind; (b) divinity belongs to the world itself; (c) there is 
another god (apparently apart from mind) responsible for the motion of the world; (d) the heat 
of the heavens is a god. According to the interlocutor, Aristotle causes confusion by differing from 
Plato in his account. But there is not enough evidence available to know exactly what the confu- 
sion is supposed to be or even to whom the four views of the divine among the interlocutors in 
Aristotle's dialogue belong. On the evidence from Cicero, see esp. Berti 1962, 375-392. Also see 
Reale and Bos 1975, 90-97, for the parallels to the On Philosophy passage in On the Universe. 

94. Simplicius Jn Cael. 288, 28-289, 15 (= Ross 1955, frag. 16). See Cael. A 9, 279a30-35, 
a passage which seems to refer directly to the argumentin On Philosophy. See Untersteiner 1963, 
198-199, on Simplicius's probable use of Alexander here. On the argument and its context, 
see esp. Effe 1970. 

95. Rep. 380D-381C. Cf. Mun. 6, 400b11-12, 31. 
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In the present argument the sense in which the divine is best is left vague, 
though it is natural enough to suppose that Aristotle means that the life of 
the divine is the best sort of life.° If Aristotle had not then argued that the 
best must be unchangeable, we might have supposed that the definite 
description ‘best’ just referred to whatever was actually best, however 
flawed it might be. That is, one might have supposed that Aristotle was just 
making the logical point that where there are two or more things one of 
which is somehow better than the others, then there must be one that is, 
among them all, the best. But this is nota possible interpretation, given the 
connection Aristotle makes between the best and the property of 
unchangeability.?7 Still, there is a gap between a notionally perfect and a 
really perfect god. To say that our claim that something is relatively imper- 
fect implies a concept of perfection is a long way from saying that the exis- 
tence of the imperfect implies the existence of the perfect. Aristotle must 
here be arguing for the latter, owing to its being somehow causally con- 
nected to the imperfect.?? 

How then is the perfect and unchangeable god supposed to be related 
to everything else? Luckily, a reference to On Philosophy in Aristotle's 
Physics provides a plausible answer. Aristotle says that “final cause (TO ov 
€vekd) has two senses, as was said in On Philosophy.”°° These two senses, as 
is made explicit in a number of other places, refer to (1) the reason for 
which something is done and (2) the person or thing affected by (1). 100 
For example, a medical procedure can be done (1) for the sake of health 
and (2) for the sake of the patient. One might characterize the distinction 
as one between ‘aim’ and ‘beneficiary.’ The central point of the distinc- 
tion is that a final cause need not be subject to any change, as the benefi- 
ciary normally would be. So, not only is it likely that the causality of the 
unchangeable god in On Philosophy is final causality in the sense of (1) 
above, but we must suppose that the distinction employed in Metaphysics 
and elsewhere is already in the dialogue. Taking that work as a popular ver- 
sion of the more sophisticated works is then at least in this respect hardly 


96. See, e.g., Met. A 7, 1072b28-29: þapèv 81] Tov 0cóv civar Cov d(8vov áptorov. That 
the ‘best’ is a life is simply assumed by Aristotle both in Metaphysics and here. The point is of 
some importance, since it would seem to preclude the identification of god with nature. 

97. See Mel. A 9, 1074b26: kai od petaBddreL[ie., god]: cis xeipov yàp fj uerapoXj 
(*[god] does not change; for change is for the worse"). 

98. Met. a 1, 993b23-31 contains an argument that "that to which a predicate belongs in 
the highest degree is that in virtue of which it belongs to the others." This closely related argu- 
ment is treated infra, chap. 6. De Vogel 1960, 249-251, is certainly correct that the so-called 
argumentum ex gradibus does not directly prove the existence of Platonic Forms. Wilpert (1957, 
160), similarly, says of the proof that it is "Uberrest aus einer schon überwindenen Stufe der 
eigenen Entwicklung zu sehen" meaning that it is a proof for the existence of Forms without 
the Forms! 

99. See Phys. B 2, 194a36. See also Met. ^ 7, 1072b2; G.A. B 6, 742a22ff.; EEH 15, 1249b15; 
De An. B4, 415b2, b20. See Simplicius Jn Phys. 303, 29-304, 6. 

100. See De An. B 4, 415b2: TÒ 8' ov éveka 8vrtov, TO Lev ob, TO SE à. Also, Met. A 7, 
1072b2. 
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unreasonable. But as Simplicius suggests, Aristotle in On Philosophy is 
employing a Platonic argument. 

The reason given in the Republic passage for the unchangeability of the 
divine is never retracted by Plato. Far from it. Whatever activity the Demi- 
urge or divine intellect engages in, it does not change, for change would 
have to be for the worse. How the divine is supposed to be causally related 
to the universe is then a problem, one with which the Neoplatonists were 
deeply concerned.!?! Three points are crucial. First, though the final causal- 
ity to which Aristotle is evidently referring in On Philosophy does not appear 
clearly in so many words anywhere in Plato's various accounts of the divine, 
nevertheless the fundamental Platonic doctrine of 'assimilation to the 
divine’ (ójtotocts 0€), coupled with the characterization of the divine as 
unchangeable, is not very far removed from Aristotle's characterization of 
god. Second, Plato's association of the divine intellect or Demiurge with 
Forms in Timaeus allows for the former to be characterized as an ideal to be 
emulated in exactly the same way as is the divine final cause for Aristotle. 
Third, the differences that nevertheless remain between Aristotle's and 
Plato's accounts of the divine and of its relation to the world can be 
explained on the basis of the former's incomplete account of first princi- 
ples, just as the harmonization thesis would have it.!0? 

Aristotle’s exoteric works have been treated, at least since Jaeger’s study, 
as evidence for a relatively immature phase in Aristotle’s development. For 
most scholars that development is away from Platonism and toward a philo- 
sophical position that, however we characterize it in particular, is anti-Pla- 
tonic. The fundamental criterion and mark of development is Aristotle’s 
commitment to or abandonment of the theory of Forms. From the per- 
spective of the Neoplatonists, this criterion is flawed principally because it 
rests upon an unsophisticated account of Plato’s metaphysics. Armed with a 
better account, one can see first of all that Plato, too, is an opponent of var- 
ious theories of Forms, including at least one held by certain ‘friends of the 
Forms’ and others held by members of his Academy. What Plato is unwa- 
veringly committed to is the eternality and hence ontological priority of the 
intelligible to the sensible world. And in the intelligible world is to be found 


101. See, e.g., Proclus /n Tim. I 401, 18-402, 31. 

102. There is a famous fragment from Aristotle's On Prayer preserved by Simplicius in his 
In Cael. 485, 19-22. Simplicius says that Aristotle clearly thinks that there is something higher 
than intellect and ovota because in his work On Prayer he says that “god is either intellect or 
something beyond intellect.” 6 0eós i] vots éotiv f| érrékewa TL Tod vod. This is certainly tan- 
talizing, though highly suspicious. I tend to think that there is some mistake being made by 
Simplicius, though not necessarily the one hypothesized in Rist 1985: namely, that Simplicius 
is reporting a garbled version from a compilation of a work known as Tept eürvx(as. I rather 
think that Simplicius is not quoting from the lost work but drawing an inference from Aristo- 
tle's characterization of god as incorporeal, unchanging, and unique. But I also think it is just 
possible that in this work Aristotle did consider the (Platonic) possibility that god should be 
identified either with intellect or the Form of the Good, which is at Republic 509B to be “beyond 
essence" (émékewa Ts oto(as). 
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a hierarchy and a complexity wherein a divine intellect or mind has an essen- 
tial, though not absolutely primary, place.!9? 

When one comes to the dialogues with Neoplatonic assumptions and not 
with Jaegerian assumptions, the tradition that the dialogues are popular 
expressions of an established philosophical position and not immature, 
soon-to-be discarded positions makes good sense.!?^ What is especially strik- 
ing about such an approach is that it lets us see that in their harmony with 
Platonism the dialogues differ hardly at all from that established philo- 
sophical position. 


103. See De Vogel (1965, 280-291), who argues for the Neoplatonic representation of the 
exoterica as popular expressions of Aristotle's technical thought: i.e., that Aristotle's thought did 
not develop significantly. Further, she argues that Plato's own metaphysics, properly under- 
stood, is in harmony with this thought. Nevertheless, De Vogel is sufficiently in the grasp of the 
Jaegerian hypothesis to state that the Platonism in, say, Protrepticus is “border-line, or rather, bor- 
der-country" (290); (De Vogel's emphasis). That is, it sits on the border between Platonism and 
Aristotelianism. 

104. See Egermann (1959, esp. 139-142), who provides an interesting argument against 
the use of a presumed contrast between the exolerica and the esoterica as a basis for postulating 
developmentalism. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Categories of Reality 


The Neoplatonic treatment of Aristotle's Categories is especially useful for 
understanding how harmonization works. For one thing, there exists an 
abundance of Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle's Categories.! For 
another, since the study of the Categories was taken by the Neoplatonists as 
the beginning of the philosophical curriculum, a good deal of what they 
have to say about the harmonization of Plato and Aristotle is expressed in 
their commentaries on this work.? Finally, Categories itself and the Organon 
in general were assumed to be amenable to a high degree of harmoniza- 
tion.? The reasons are as follows. 


1. There are eight extant Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle's Categories: those by Por- 
phyry, Dexippus, Boethius (in Latin, but based on Greek sources), Ammonius, Philoponus, 
Olympiodorus, Simplicius, and Elias (or David). See Simplicius Jn Cat. 1, 3-2, 29, for the 
impressive and complex history of the commentary tradition. 

2. To be more precise, the study of philosophy began with a general lecture on the nature 
and end of philosophy and then moved to a study of Porphyry's Isagoge, evidently taken as an 
introduction to Aristotle's Categories. Then the ‘class’ proceeded to Categories itself. See Ammo- 
nius Jn Cat. 20, 15-21; 22, 23-24; 24, 16-17, for the connection between Porphyry’s work and 
Aristotle's Categories. Barnes 2003, xv, argues that Porphyry's work is an introduction to phi- 
losophy generally and only indirectly an introduction to Aristotle's Categories. See I. Hadot 
1990, 24-25, 44-46, for a discussion of the Neoplatonic curriculum along with a convenient 
table of the topics treated. 

3. See Hadot 1989, 21-47, for a valuable survey of the structure of the Categories commen- 
tary tradition and the way harmonization was reflected in a philosophical curriculum. Hadot 
is particularly concerned with the later Neoplatonic tradition of commentaries, that is, from 
the 5th century C.E. onward. Therefore, she does not treat of Porphyry and Dexippus and the 
Enneads of Plotinus, the latter containing not a commentary in the sense in which that term 
came to be understood from Porphyry onward but an analysis and criticism of the idea of cat- 
egories that came to be reflected in the later commentary tradition. Hadot concludes that the 
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Plato has little directly to say about the matters discussed in the Organon. 
One can without excessive strain read Categories as concerned entirely with 
language and conceptual thinking.* And though Plato does have a great 
deal to say about these matters, it is not so clear that his remarks stand in 
the way of accepting the import of the far more detailed discussions of Aris- 
totle.? Further, the very idea of a categorization of types of being in the world 
seems to reflect Plato’s injunction in Statesman to make one’s concepts cor- 
respond to natural divisions.® Finally, and most important, Categories could 
be considered to be intended as an introduction to the study of nature: that 
is, to the study of sensible composites.’ Such a study could be assumed to be 
carried out under general Platonic metaphysical principles, in particular the 
hierarchical subordination of becoming to being. 

Nevertheless, what Aristotle says in Categories primarily about substance 
[ovota] seems to contemporary readers at least a stumbling block sufficient 
to deter all but the most benighted Platonist. How, it may well be asked, 
could anyone suppose that if Aristotle is correct about the fundamental 
structure of things as explained in Categories, one could still maintain the 
cogency, much less the correctness, of the Platonic position? It is the Neo- 
platonists’ answer to this question that I want to explore in this chapter. 

Aristotle asserts, “a substance spoken of in the most fundamental, primary, 
and highest sense of the word is that which is neither said of a subject nor 
present in a subject, e.g., some man or some horse."? From this assertion it 


commentaries of Ammonius, Philoponus, Olympiodorus, Elias (or David), and Simplicius are 
in accord on harmonization (177—178). This approach originates in the commentaries of Por- 
phyry and is evident in the extant commentary of Dexippus. 


4. On different approaches to the aim or goal of Categories, its unity, and authenticity, see 
Kramer 1973, 122-123; Frede 1987, 11-48. Kramer, 125; Frede, 26-27, take Categories as a 
metaphysical work, contradicted by Metaphysics in its assumption of the primacy of the sensible 
individual. Hence on this interpretation, Aristotle's views must have developed. See Wehrle 
2001, chap. 4, on the various metaphysical interpretations of Categories and for an argument 
against these. Ammonius Jn Cat. 9, 17—10, 14, assumes that Categories encompasses discussions 
of the nexus of words, concepts, and things. Wedin 2000, 67-73, takes the work as offering a 
‘meta-ontology’ of per se or primary things. Wedin's central thesis is that in Metaphysics Z, Aris- 
totle, *ever the anti-Platonist" (5), intends to explain the underlying structure of the sensible 
substances of Categories. Thus the ontologies of the two works are not in conflict. 

5. Notall the commentators by any means accepted Simplicius's assertion that the duty of 
the commentator was to show the fundamental harmony of Plato and Aristotle. See his In Cat. 
T 23-32. 

6. See Sts. 262A-263A. 

7. See Porphyry In Cat. 56, 28-31. Ammonius (Jn Cat. 33, 25; 34, 5; 41, 10; 45, 22), is 
explicit in holding that the work concerns only composite substances. For a modern defense 
of this view, see Furth 1978. Wehrle (2001, 174-175), rightly urges that the relatively elemen- 
tary nature of the work does not mean that it is elementary metaphysics; rather, it can be taken 
to bean introduction to philosophy generally and does not entail particular metaphysical views, 
such as that sensible substances are absolutely primary beings. 

8. See esp. Timaeus 29A—D, where the derivative intelligibility of the world of becoming 
guarantees that physics is at best a “likely story" (eikós p000s). 

9. Cat. 5, 2a11—14: Otoía Sé éovw f| kvpiórava TE kal mpóros kal ora Aeyopévn, f| 
Te Kad’ UTOKELWEVOU TLVOS Aéyerat [LTE EV UTOKEl LEV TÍ EOTLY, olov 6 Ts dvO0pomros 
Ñ 6 tls imTos. 
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seems clear that (1) sensible things, like a man or horse, are fundamental 
substances; (2) what is said of or present in the substance is not itself a fun- 
damental substance. On the face of it, one would suppose that by placing an 
individual man or horse in the focus of the account of things, Aristotle is 
directly contradicting Plato's view that the sensible world generally is poste- 
rior or subordinate to the intelligible world, the realm of Forms.!? And if 
this is so, one naturally wonders whether “harmonization” is merely wishful 
thinking. 

Before we accept such a conclusion, we need to realize that the Neopla- 
tonic commentators on Categories did not come to their work innocent of a 
broad and deep knowledge of the entire Aristotelian corpus as they pos- 
sessed it. Although they did not use the convention of footnotes, the refer- 
ences in their commentaries to other works of Aristotle are ubiquitous.!! So, 
we may be certain, they knew that what is said in Categories hardly constitutes 
a definitive and unambiguous statement of Aristotle's view of substance. For 
example, we need to take into account what Aristotle says in Metaphysics 
about primary substance. At Z 3, 1029a30-32 we read: “Accordingly, the 
form of the composite would seem to be a substance to a higher degree than 
matter. The composite substance, that is, the composite of matter and 
shape, may be laid aside; for it is posterior and clear." What exactly this pos- 
teriority amounts to needs to be explored, but it is not obvious that if “some 
man" or “some horse" is a composite substance, such a thing truly is sub- 
stance in the primary sense.!? 

As I mentioned in my introduction, one way of dealing with the apparent 
contradiction is to postulate some sort of development in Aristotle's think- 
ing, from an 'early' phase that holds sensible composites to be primary to a 
‘later’ phase that attributes absolute priority to something else.!? Develop- 
mentalism as a hypothesis about Aristotle's writings is prima facie plausible 
though deeply unsatisfactory in its results.!* Much the same can be said 
about the hypothesis of Plato's development. I am not aware that develop- 
mentalism occurred to any of the Neoplatonists as an interpretive hypothe- 
sis. No doubt part of the explanation for this is that they were interested 
primarily not in the history of philosophy but rather in the philosophical 
truths that the ‘ancients’ had discovered and delivered in their writings. 


10. See further 2b6: “If primary substances then did not exist, it would be impossible for 
any of the others to exist" (pì oov ov TGV mpórov otctóv á80varov TOV Gov TL elvat). 

11. Simplicius /n Cat. 7, 24-25, states that one of the requirements for a commentator is 
that he must be familiar with everything that Aristotle has written and not merely the work on 
which he is commenting. I suppose it is worth remembering that the familiarity was not 
impeded by translations. 

12. See, e.g., Porphyry Jn Cat. 88, 13-15, who assumes that in explicating the concept 
(Évvota) of substance in Categories he can appropriately make use of Book Z of Metaphysics. 

13. See, e.g., Graham 1987, esp. chap. 1. Jaeger 1948, 46 n. 3, though recognizing the basi- 
cally Aristotelian content of Categories, questions its authenticity on developmentalist grounds. 

14. See Barnes 1995, 15-22, for some characteristically acerbic and skeptical remarks 
about the prospects for developmentalism. 
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Another part of the explanation is that they took a different approach to the 
Aristotelian corpus, one that precluded any need for developmentalism in 
the first place. 

One of the fundamental questions that Neoplatonic commentators gen- 
erally asked about a text of Plato or Aristotle or indeed anyone else was “what 
is the aim or okóros of this work?"!? If two works, such as Categories and. Meta- 
physics, were supposed to have different aims, then contradictions were 
much less likely to be seen. In fact, it was generally supposed that these two 
works did have different aims, the former being ‘logical’ in nature and the 
latter being ‘ontological.’ The origin of the identification of Categories as a 
logical work actually seems to be Peripatetic. The very ordering of the Aris- 
totelian corpus by Andronicus of Rhodes in the first century B.C.E. empha- 
sizes both the introductory nature of the Organon and its separation from 
the study of ultimate principles in Metaphysics.!® 

Porphyry it seems follows the Peripatetic commentator Alexander of 
Aphrodisias in the distinction between a logical and an ontological aim.!? 
In his Commentary on Aristotle's Categories Porphyry writes, 


The subject of this book [i.e., Categories] is the primary imposition of expres- 
sions, which are used for communicating about things.!? For it concerns sim- 
ple significant sounds in so far as they signify things—not however as they 
differ from one another in number, but as differing in genus. For things and 
expressions are both practically infinite in number. But his intention is not to 
list expressions one by one—for each one signifies one particular being—but 
since things that are many in number are one in species or in genus, the infin- 
ity of beings and of the expressions that signify them is found to be included 
under a list of ten genera. Since beings are comprehended by ten generic dif- 
ferentiae, the sounds that indicate them have also come to be ten in genus, 


15. The canonical list of the ten questions to be answered by every Aristotelian commenta- 
tor is found in Simplicius Jn Cat. 3, 18-29. Elias (or David) Jn Cat. 107, 24—26, says that the list 
was established by Proclus. The questions are these: (1) In how many ways are the philosophical 
schools named and on what bases? (2) What is the classificatory division of Aristotle's writings? 
(3) Where should one begin in studying Aristotle? (4) What is the goal or end of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy? (5) What are the means employed for achieving this end? (6) What is the form of expres- 
sion of Aristotle's writings? (7) Why has Aristotle cultivated obscurity? (8) What are the qualities 
required by the exegete? (9) What are the qualities required by the reader? (10) What are the 
main points that have to be grasped first in the study of any particular writing of Aristotle and why 
are these so?. These main points are the end of the work, the use of it, the reason for its title, its 
place in the order of reading, its authenticity, and the division into chapters. See Mansfeld 1994 
for a magisterial study of the hermeneutics of the commentators. The absence of developmen- 
talism did not preclude the need to establish an order for the study of the works of an author. 

16. See Owens 1981a, 14-22, for a contemporary view that Calegoriesis “a mixture of both" 
logic and metaphysics. See Burnyeat (2001, chap. 5, esp. 106-108), who argues that Categories, 
since it contains no “explanatory science,” is not a work of metaphysics but is intended as a work 
"for beginners." 

17. See Strange 1992, 7-8, for a brief summary of the matter with references to the sources 
for the aim of Categories. 

18. At 58, 33, Porphyry adds that On Interpretation discusses the “secondary imposition" of 
expressions: that is, the second-order characterization and classification of types of primary 
expressions. 
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and are themselves also so classified. Thus predications are said to be ten in 
genus, just as beings themselves are ten in genus. So, since the subject of this 
book is significant expressions differing in genus, in so far as they signify, and 
people used to call speaking of things according to a certain signification, and 
in general the utterance of a significant expression about something, as ‘pred- 
ication,’ it was quite reasonable for him to give the title Categories to this ele- 
mentary discussion of simple expressions, which considers them according to 
genus in so far as they primarily signify things.!9 


As Porphyry was well aware, his account of the aim of Categories was not 
universally accepted. In fact, it was apparently not accepted by his master, 
Plotinus, among others, who held that the work was not about the genera of 
expressions but about the genera of being or /Aings.?? Let us grant for the 
moment that the aim of Categories is open to question. Let us further grant 
that Porphyry's interpretation of that aim is not an unreasonable one. Still, 
one wants to insist that this interpretation does not remove the objection to 
harmonization. For the distinction between a logical and an ontological work 
does not imply that a logical work is totally innocent of any ontological com- 
mitments. Indeed, if logic is to be, as Aristotle evidently thought, an effective 
tool of demonstrative science, it is because that tool is shaped according to 
the ontological commitments of science. Chief among these commitments 
seems to be the absolute priority of such things as ‘this man’ and ‘this horse.’ 
I shall return to treat at some length the efforts to reconcile (with or without 
developmentalism) what is said in the passage from Metaphysics Z 3 (quoted 
above) with what is said in Categories. For the present I want to focus on how 
harmonization is understood by Porphyry to be applied to the latter. 

In Porphyry’s description of the aim of Categories he employs the phrase 
“simple significant sounds" [bwvGv onpavrukóv aTrOV] 2?! These are nouns 
such as ‘man,’ ‘gold,’ ‘white,’ and verbs such as ‘walks.’ The ‘simple impo- 
sition’ of these sounds (i.e., words) is their reference to particulars. So, “this 
man, e. g., Socrates, is white” or “this man, e. g., Socrates, walks” or “this 
man, e. g., Socrates, is a man" are examples of the use of simple significant 
words.?? From the perspective of a Neoplatonist simple imposition here 
reminds one of Plato's Sophist, where a similar account is given of nouns and 
verbs together used to say something about something.?? For example, 
“Theaetetus sits" says something about this man Theaetetus. Since on the 


19. Porphyry Jn Cat. 58, 4-21 (trans. Strange). See 91, 11-12, where Porphyry adds that 
sensibles are the primary objects of signification. 

20. See ibid. 59, 3-7. Plotinus VI 1. 1, assumes that Categories divides beings into ten gen- 
era. Cf. Met. Z 3, 1029a20-21. De Haas 2001 argues that Porphyry's interpretation of Categories 
is in harmony with that of Plotinus. I return to Plotinus's criticisms of this division below. 

21. Porphyry In Cat. 58, 5. 

22. At 57, 24-27, it is clear from the repeated use of Tó8€ that the semantical role of the 
words he is discussing should be understood in this way. 

23. See Soph. 261C-263B. At 262E5, a Aóyos is said always to be a óyos “about something" 
(rívos). Cf. 263A4; Cg-11. I leave aside the obvious problems caused by limiting “something” 
to individuals. See also Crat. 431B. 
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surface Plato’s account of how “Theaetetus sits” is constructed is not differ- 
ent from Aristotle’s account of “Socrates walks,” we need to ask why it should 
be thought that Aristotle is not merely saying something different from Plato 
in Categories, but something radically different.?^ 

Typically, the belief that there is something different going on is based 
on the supposition that Aristotle and Plato are offering conflicting expla- 
nations of predication. Plato thinks that in general, if 'x is f is true where 
‘x’ stands for some sensible thing and ‘f stands for an attribute of it, then 
the explanation is that x participates in a Form of F-ness. Aristotle's expla- 
nation of 'x is f' is supposedly different and incompatible. In fact, when one 
searches Categories for the putative alternative explanation, it becomes clear 
that though Aristotle has quite a bit to say about such statements as ‘x is f 
and their meaning, he does not in Categories regard the statement ‘x is f as 
needing an explanation in the way that Plato does. So, when Aristotle claims 
that ‘Socrates is white’ means that ‘white’ is present in Socrates, he is not 
ipso facto contradicting the Platonic explanation for the truth of 'Socrates 
is white,’ namely, that Socrates participates in the Form of Whiteness.?? 

Further, when Aristotle in On Interpretation defines ‘universal’ [ka06A0v] 
as ‘that which by its nature is predicable of more than one,’ he is not obvi- 
ously offering predication as an alternative to Platonic participation.?9 Thus 
if “Socrates is a man" and “Plato is a man" mean that ‘man’ is predicated of 
Socrates and Plato, and ‘man’ is taken as a universal, there is no reason I can 
see for holding that therefore it is false that Plato and Socrates participate in 
the Form of Man.2” Nor, it must be granted, is the Aristotelian meaning any 
reason to believe in the Platonic explanation.?° 


24. See, e.g., Mann (2000, 4), who argues that before Categories (and Topics), “there were 
no things. Less starkly: things did not show up as things, until Aristotle wrote those two works.” 

25. The fact that white is ‘present in’ Socrates is not merely consistent with ‘Socrates par- 
ticipates in Whiteness’; it overlaps the generalization of the claims made in Phd. 102E6 that 
there is ‘smallness in us’ (TO optKpov TÒ év Hiv) and in Parm. 132A6, where Socrates agrees 
that his ‘theory of Forms’ begins with the assumption that, e.g., there are ‘many large things’ 
owing to which a Form of Largeness is postulated ‘over and above’ these. That smallness exists 
in small things does not negate the fact that this smallness is an image of the Form. 

26. See De Int. 17a39 and Met. B 6, 1003a11 and Z 13, 1038b11-12: TodTo yap AéyeTat 
ka6óXov 6 mAe(ootv bmápxeww TéduKEV. See also APo. A 11, 77a5-9, which explicitly distin- 
guishes universals from forms in demonstration. What belongs to many and is hence the sub- 
ject of demonstration cannot be a substitute for an explanation for the possibility of there being 
this many. Syrianus In Met. 114, 9-11, clearly distinguishes the priority of the independently 
existing Form from the universal: oùk et TL obv ëv ET TOAAGY vónpa, roórov éoTiv iéa (obo 
yàp dv kai rüv Tapa ocv Tjcav (8éat), GAN Qv Lev iS€at, roórov etol Kal ka0óAov Aóyot, 
où pv àvrtoTpéoet. See Kahn 1992a, 369, for his apt remarks on the “myth of abstraction" as 
explanation. See also my “Platonism and the Invention of the Problem of Universals,” forth- 
coming in Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

27. Iamblichus, e.g., apud Simplicius In Cat. 53, 9-18, is reported to have treated “Socrates 
is a man" as primarily referring to participation with the implication that it can also express a 
predication. 

28. Alcinous is a committed harmonizer in his Didaskalikos. At 4. 6—7, he distinguishes 
knowledge of Forms from a natural conception (þvo évvota), which arises from our sense 
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The Neoplatonists were, if nothing else, passionately interested in ulti- 
mate explanations of things. So, we need to have a closer look at the theory 
of Forms as providing ultimate explanations and what this means for the 
interpretation of Aristotle. In Phaedo, Plato has Socrates assert that if some- 
thing is beautiful, it is ‘owing to’ [6t6Tt] participation in the Form of 
Beauty.?? Two lines later, this participation is assumed to be synonymous 
with the instrumental causality of the Form." But the Forms here are 
adduced as a particular sort of explanans. In effect, they provide the expla- 
nation for the possibility of predication.?! Because Forms exist, it is possible 
that genuine or true predication should occur.?? 

The central point to be made in this regard is that if postulating Forms 
explains the possibility of (nonarbitrary) predication, the actual account of 
predication—what it means to say that ‘x is f'—is not on the face of it in 
danger of being in conflict with that explanation. Aristotle himself supports 
this interpretation in the very midst of his criticism of Plato's theory. Aris- 
totle complains that *those who posited Ideas as causes" gratuitously intro- 
duced these Ideas “equal in number” to the things they sought to explain. 
For “there exists a Form having the same name as that which is predicated 
of the many sensibles, of substances as well as of non-substances, and of 
these things as well as of eternal things.” In a subsequent argument 
against Forms he claims that (according to the doctrine of Forms) Ideas are 
not shared as attributes, but *each Idea must be shared in this sense, 
namely, qua not being said of a subject.”*4 Although the arguments here 
are difficult (they are addressed in chapter 7), what is clear is that Aristo- 
tle does not at least in this passage view the theory of Forms as being pre- 
empted by the account of predication in Categories, unless we choose 
gratuitously to understand that account as precluding the need to explain 
the possibility of predication. 


perception of instances of Forms. These natural conceptions are clearly distinguished in their 
role from the explanatory function of the Forms themselves. Alcinous is evidently borrowing 
the Stoic idea of a naturally arising concept, otherwise called ‘preconception’ (TpdAnbs). See 
SVFII 83. 

29. Phd. 100D5-6. 

30. Ibid. 100D 7-8. So, I take the words GAN Óvt TQ koAQ rrávra TÀ kaAà ylyveTat kaAá, 
eliminating Burnet’s unnecessary bracketing of yCyvera. 

31. In Parmenides the only reason given for positing Forms is for explaining how many 
things can be the same. This claim may also be inferred from the account in Tim. 30C-31A of 
the Demiurge's use of the eternal paradigm of Living Thing as model for the creation of images 
of that paradigm. Cf. 5 1E. See also Plotinus VI 7. 8, where he argues that if god (i.e., the divine 
intellect) had the thought of making a horse, then horse had to exist already: “the horse which 
did not come into being must exist before that which was to be afterwards" (ll. 8-9). 

32. It should be noted that Socrates’ story (Phd. 97C-100B) about his rejection of 
Anaxagorean mechanical explanations and his substitution of his ‘simple hypothesis’ of Forms 
was not taken by Neoplatonists to be a rejection of such explanations. 

33. Met. A 9, 990a34-b8. Aristotle uses ‘Idea’ and ‘Form’ interchangeably, but the poten- 
tiality for a distinction did not escape the notice of the Neoplatonists. 


34. Ibid. 990b27-31. 
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For Neoplatonists generally, harmonization is made plausible by treating 
Plato as providing explanations for the possibility of that which Aristotle 
describes and categorizes.” Of course, from the positing of entities to 
account for the possibility of predication much follows, including things 
that are, finally perhaps, irreconcilable with Aristotelian claims. We are at 
this point, however, quite a distance from that stage. I here only note some- 
thing to which I return later: namely, that the sort of explanation the theory 
of Forms was taken to be is deeply connected with the top-down approach 
of Neoplatonism. According to this approach, ultimate and complete expla- 
nations are not precluded by categorization or hypothesis. On the contrary, 
they are required for them.*° 

The distinction between participation and predication is clearly under- 
stood by the Neoplatonist Iamblichus. In his Commentary on the Categories of 
Aristotle as reported by Simplicius, he writes, “Genera are not predicated of 
subjects, but the predicates are different owing to these [Std Tatra, that is, 
because of genera]. For whenever we say Socrates is a man, we are not say- 
ing that he is the genus ‘man’ but that he partakes of the genus ‘man.’°7 
Iamblichus does not misunderstand Aristotle to be identifying Socrates with 
man. He understands him to be saying something that is consistent with 
holding that Socrates is a man because he partakes of the Form of Man. This 
may be doubted, for Aristotle is generally interpreted to be saying that if 
‘man’ is said of ‘Socrates,’ that means that ‘man’ does partially identify him. 
That is the point about essential predication.?? 

Aristotle's distinction in Categories between ‘said of’ and ‘present in,’ under- 
stood as a distinction between essential and accidental predication, may be 
thought to be the smoking gun of antiharmonization.?? If the predicate ‘man’ 


35. De Haas (2001, esp. 518-523) argues forcefully for this view. Cleary (1995, 162ff.) 
notices the problem in supposing that Aristotelian universals provide the foundation for sci- 
ence if Platonic Forms do not. Cleary’s solution (174) is the distinction between synonymous 
and homonymous predication. He holds that Aristotle (in Categories at least) wants to insist that 
only that which is synonymously predicable of sensible particulars can serve as the basis for the 
scientific knowledge of them. Only universals can be identical with the predicates that denote 
the essence of the sensible subjects of predication. See infra chap. 7, on the difficulties Ploti- 
nus finds in such a claim. 

36. See Libera 1996, 33, on the “platonisme résiduel dans l'aristotélisme," referring here 
to Aristotle’s acknowledgment of the existence of universals. One may also compare Plato’s 
treatment of hypothesis in his use of the divided line in Rep. 509D-511E. The hypothetical rea- 
soning of mathematicians (and others) is contrasted with the aim of the philosopher to reach 
an unhypothetical beginning. The mathematical ‘let there be a triangle’ is comparable to the 
Aristotelian ‘let there be an individual substance with such and such an accidental attribute.’ 

37. Simplicius Jn Cat. 53, 9-12. Porphyry Jn Cat. 72, 21-23, allows that a substance 'par- 
ticipates' in a universal, but it is not clear that Porphyry is not simply using 'participates' here 
as the obverse of ‘is predicated.’ 

38. At Top. ^ 1, 121a10-19, Aristotle says that the species partakes (j.eréxetv) of the genus 
and that ‘partaking’ is “defined as admitting the account of that which is partaken." See also A 
5, 126a17-27. 

39. See Cat. 3, 1b10-15. At 1a2 and 3b2—7 we learn that the definition is said of the sub- 
stance, and at Top. A 5, 101b39, we learn that a definition is of an essence. See also Cat. 5, 
2b30-32, where species and genera are taken to be ‘secondary substances.’ See Anton 1968, 
and Mann 2000, 184-193. 
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is said of ‘Socrates,’ then this does notin fact mean that Socrates participates 
in the Form of Man precisely because participation is incompatible with 
essential predication. And though participation may not be clearly incom- 
patible with accidental predication in the same way, it may be reasonably 
held that accidental predication can be properly understood (in an Aris- 
totelian manner)only in contrast to the essential predications that belong 
to the first category, substance. That is, to understand what it means to say 
that ‘white’ is ‘present in' Socrates, we have to understand what it means to 
say that ‘Socrates’ stands for some substance. And a substance is that which 
has essential predicates. 

Porphyry identifies that which is ‘said of a substance as a universal 
[kaðóàov].4 He goes on, famously, to allow that what it means to say that a 
universal is said of a subject is a ‘deep’ matter.*! Porphyry hereby announces 
the ‘problem of universals’ as understood by medieval philosophers: 
namely, the problem of the ontological status of what is said of particular 
substances. But later in his commentary he addresses the matter to a certain 
extent. He claims that we come to conceive of and apply the universal pred- 
icate as a result of perception. So, “if particular animals are eliminated, what 
is predicated in common of them will no longer exist either.”4? 

But this leads to the objection that Aristotle himself elsewhere regards 
intelligible substances—namely, the mind, the gods, and Forms, if there be 
such— as primary substances. Therefore, how can he maintain that sensible 
substances are primary??? Porphyry's reply is most instructive: 


I shall say that since the subject of the work is significant expressions, and 
expressions are applied primarily to sensibles—for men first of all assign 
names to what they know and perceive, and only secondarily to those things 
that are primary by nature [Tà Tfj bce] but secondary with respect to per- 
ception—it is reasonable for him to have called things that are primarily 
signified by expressions, that is, sensibles and individuals, primary sub- 
stances. Thus with respect to significant expressions sensible individuals are 
primary substances, but as regards nature, intelligible substances are pri- 
mary. But his intention is to distinguish the genera of being according to 


40. In Cat. 74, 7-8. C£. 71, 19-38. 

41. See ibid., 75, 26, and especially the most influential passage in /sag. 1, 9-14: “For exam- 
ple, I shall put aside the examination of such profound questions regarding genera and species, 
since this requires another more detailed study: (1) whether genera and species exist in them- 
selves or reside in mere concepts alone; (2) whether, if they exist, they are corporeal or incor- 
poreal; and (3) whether they exist apart or in sensibles and dependent on them" (attika Tept 
TÓv yevQv Te kal ei6Qv TO pèv etre WhbéoTHKEV etre Kal év póvars iiAats émvotats keirat 
eive kal 0$eovnkóra oópará éovw 1| dowpaTa Kal órepov xoptoTà Ñ EV rois atoOnrots kal 
Tepl tTadta boeoróra, rapavroonat Aéyew BaOvrárns otons TS ToLatTHS vpayyuaretas 
kal ddAns petCovos 8copévns é&£eráceos). There is a certain irony in the fact that, though this 
passage became the fons et origo of the problem of universals, the word ‘universal’ (TO Ka@6)ov) 
does not appear here. In fact it does not appear as a technical term at all in this work. 

42. In Cat. 91, 2—5. 


43. Ibid., 91, 14-17. 
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the expressions that signify them, and these primarily signify individual sen- 
sible substances. 44 


What is clear from the passage above is that the ‘said of’ relation is not taken 
to be primarily participation in Forms. What is said of a particular substance 
is a universal. A universal is a word or concept. In no sense does a univer- 
sal replace the explanatory role of a Form.*° 

Porphyry was in part relying on the great commentator Alexander of 
Aphrodisias for his understanding of universals in Aristotle. As we shall 
see, Alexander's account is encouraging to the harmonist, especially 
since it comes from perhaps the first state sponsored 'professor' of Peri- 
patetic philosophy. Alexander was no doubt in some sense a committed 
Aristotelian partisan, which would presumably suggest his rejection of a 
theory of Forms taken as a theory of universals. Alexander's considera- 
tion of this matter, however, is far from exhausted by this peremptory 
characterization. His account is frequently and I believe unfairly dis- 
missed as incoherent.^ 

Alexander in his commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics endorses the Aris- 
totelian position that everything that is separate is an individual.** Yet he 
acknowledges that a plurality of individuals may possess the same nature. ?? 
This nature is neither an individual nor a universal, for the universal is just 
this nature as conceived.? The universality is accidental to the nature.?! 


44. Ibid., 91, 19-27 (trans. Strange). Cf. Dexippus Jn Cat. 45, 5-12; Ammonius Jn Cat. 9, 
17-24. 

45. See Porphyry Jn Cat. 57, 6. Cf. Plotinus (VI 3. 9, 23-40), who argues against taking the 
universal as an explanation of the presence of an attribute. 

46. See Simplicius (In Cat. 82, 35-83, 10), who says that that which is common (Tò 
kotvóv) must be understood in three senses: (1) that which transcends the particulars and is 
the cause of what is common in them owing to its nature; (2) that which is common in par- 
ticulars; and (3) that which exists in our concepts owing to abstraction. According to Sim- 
plicius, when Aristotle is speaking in Categories about (2) and (3), he is simply ignoring, not 
rejecting, (1). See Asclepius (Jn Met. 193, 9; 433, 9-436, 6), who cites Syrianus as making a 
similar distinction. See also Porphyry Jn Cat. go, 30-91, 18; Ammonius Jn Cat. 41, 10-42, 26 
and 68, 25-69, 2, and his /n Cat. 41, 8-11, where a distinction between intelligible and sen- 
sible genera and species is assumed; Proclus ET Prop. 67; Elias (or David) In Cat. 48, 15-30; 
113, 14-29. 

47. See Moraux 1942, 61-62; Tweedale 1984; Sharples 1987; Moraux 2001. On the pre- 
sumed incoherence of that account see, e. g., Tweedale 1993, 79-81: *I think it must be con- 
fessed that Alexander's theory borders on incoherence” (81). But see Lloyd 1981 for a defense 
of Alexander's account. 

48. See In Met. 210, 13-21. 

49. See Quaest. I 3, 12-13. 

50. See Quaest. I 11b, 27-29: ààAà Sei TL civar mrpáyyua, à TO ka0óAov oupBéfinkev, koi 
EoTW éketvo LEV mpáypga TL Q TO ka0óAov GULBEBNKEV, TO SE ka0óAov Od Tpâypá vt kup(os, 
àAÀà cuufeBnkós TL GAAW. oiov TO CGov mpáyuá Ti éoTL kal dbcEws Tiwos BndwTLKdV, 
onpatver yap ovo(av épupuxov aloðnTikýv, 6 kaTà pèv TH adTod $óctv ovK éovt ka0óXov. 
See Lloyd 1981, 155, on Alexander’s conceptualism. 

51. See Tweedale 1984, 285ff. 
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This nature is prior to any individual that possesses it.?? It is also prior to 
the universal.” 

If one does not keep the nature distinct from the universal, it is easy to 
fall into two mistakes. First, there is the mistake of supposing that Alexan- 
der means to hold that when no universal thinking or predicating is occur- 
ring, then things do not have the natures they have. But clearly Alexander 
wants to hold nothing of the sort. Second, there is the more subtle mistake 
of holding that the disappearance of the basis for universal predication— 
namely, the presence of a plurality with the same nature—indicates the 
absence or disappearance of the nature. This is not the case, however, if the 
nature is prior to the universal. Though Alexander believes that if there is 
only one individual with a given nature, there is no basis for universal pre- 
diction, he obviously does not maintain the contradictory position that the 
nature the individual possesses would therefore not exist.°4 

The distinction between nature and universal should be plain if we con- 
sider that if there is only one individual possessing the nature, then, though 
the universal does not exist, the nature does.°° But what if there are no indi- 
viduals possessing the nature? Does the nature no longer exist? Certainly, 
the genus would no longer exist, since the universal disappears. From the 
foregoing, it seems that Alexander wants to reject Forms only if they are 
taken as separate universals: that is, if universality is not understood as acci- 
dental to their natures.°® In addition, he seems to recognize that the natures 
in which individuals share serve an explanatory function distinct from the 
role that universals fulfill. The nature animal is distinct from and prior to 
the universal animal which is predicated of many individual animals that 
share this nature. It is distinct from the genus or species. 

We may, however, wonder whether the priority possessed by the nature 
is ontological priority: that is, whether Alexander is implicitly endorsing a 


52. See Quaest. I 11b, 29-32: Umdpxet [the nature] 8€ ad’TO 6vTt ToLoUTw év mAe(oow eivat 
kai kat’ cios dj Stabépovotv. ovpBéBKeV ovv ad’TG TodTo [universality]. 

53. See ibid., 7-8: Set yàp civarı TpGTov TÒ mpáypa [the nature] Tod cupPeBnKdTOS aÙTĝ. 
ott 8’ totepov [the genus or universal] Tod TpdypaTos, Sov. See Sharples 1987, 1202. 

54. The medieval distinction between universals (a) ante rem; (b) in re; and (c) post rem has its 
origin in the Neoplatonic understanding of the dispute. See Proclus In Euc. 50, 16-51, 13; Ammo- 
nius In Por. Isag. 41, 17-22; 42, 10-21. Particularly in the latter passages, however, where Ammo- 
nius is referring to Porphyry’s problem explicitly, it is evident that the question of an ante rem 
universal is bound up with the dispute, instigated by Porphyry in opposition to Plotinus, regard- 
ing the question of whether or not the Forms were in the divine intellect. The ante rem universal 
is here being conflated with the nature itself, which is none of (a) or (b) or (c) above. 

55. See Quaest. I 11b, 19-22. 

56. Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 199, 34-35, says that scientific knowledge is about the 
“universal that is eternal" (ka0óAov 6 ot àí8tov). This is apparently an allusion to Met. E 1, 
1026230, where Aristotle says that first philosophy is universal science. Alexander's language 
evidently did add to the confusion. For example, Dexippus Jn Cat. 45, 8—9, identifies univer- 
sals as simple causes and as having their being in themselves (rà ka’ avrà map aUrQv éxovra 
TO elvat). See Ammonius In Cat. 25, 9 where he introduces the term ‘universal substances’ 
(ka8óAov ovotat), which Ammonius takes to be the ontological correlates of the generic and 
specific concepts (EvvonpatiKd, 9, 9). 
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version of a theory of Forms shorn of the burden of being a theory of uni- 
versals. Indeed, it is difficult to see how, if ontological priority is not what 
the nature has, that nature would not be reduced to the universal. Fortu- 
nately, speculation on this matter is unnecessary. For Alexander in his De 
Anima distinguishes enmattered forms [évvAa et61] from the forms that are 
completely separate from matter.°’ These two types of form are objects of 
two different types of thought.?? The latter are just the natures previously 
distinguished from universals. For example, bronze is distinct from what it 
is to be bronze [rò eivat xahk@]. And it is the latter that is causally respon- 
sible for the former.?? 

Alexander does not offer an argument for the postulation of separate 
natures. Nor does he offer an argument for his subsequent claim that these 
separate natures are eternally thought by an eternal mind and in being 
thought are thought universally.’ I cannot here enter into the complex and 
fascinating issue of how this latter claim is related to Platonists’ treatment of 
Forms as thoughts in the divine mind of the Demiurge or to Alexander’s 
identification of the eternal mind that eternally thinks the separate natures 
with the mind of the unmoved mover and the agent intellect in Aristotle’s 
De Anima. I only wish to emphasize that Alexander, in offering an account 
of universals which he presumably takes to be in line with that of his master 
Aristotle, does not contradict the underlying reason for postulating Forms. 
In fact, he seems to rely on it. And his rejection of a theory of Forms applies 
only to a theory which incorrectly takes Forms to be universals. 

How does this implicit distinction between Form and universal affect the 
seeming connection of ‘said of’ predication with essentialism? Universals— 
that is, secondary substances—when correctly predicated of a subject, 
reveal [Snot] the nature of that subject.?! Accidents, when correctly pred- 
icated of a subject, are less informative. There are two ways of understand- 
ing what it means to reveal the nature of a subject through predication of 
species and genera. First, we can understand that what is revealed is the 
identity of the subject. We reveal, say, what Socrates is. ‘Socrates is a man’ 
is usually understood in this way. We can, alternatively, understand that 
what is revealed is the nature in which Socrates participates. That Socrates 
participates in this nature does not imply that Socrates is identified by this 
nature, at least not that he is identified in a way that is compatible with 
essentialism rigorously construed. 


57. See De An. 87, 5-16. The term is evidently Platonic in origin, though not explicitly in 
Plato. See Alcinous Didask. 4. 6-7 on “enmattered forms.” Dillon (1993, 69) claims that the 
idea is derived from Aristotle and not from Plato. It is, I think, instructive to note the various 
claims of filiation. Aristotelians, like Alexander, happily used terms current among Platonists 
such as Alcinous to express Aristotelian ideas. The Neoplatonists concluded without difficulty 
that Aristotle was himself building on Plato’s own ideas. See infra chap. 6. 

58. De An. 87, 24-88, 3; 89, 13-15; 90, 2-11. 

59. Ibid., 87, 10-11: ös év TH UToKeLpéervy Ün yevópevos érro(noev xoAkóv abTüv. 

60. Ibid., go, 11-13. 

61. Ibid., 92, 7. 
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Ordinary predication seems to imply that there is some criterion for the 
identification of the subject of the predicate independent of the predi- 
cate.9? Normally, the identification is made according to some theory of ref- 
erence. When Plato discusses ordinary predication, he presumes a simple 
theory of reference as in the passage from Sophist mentioned above.9? The 
statement ^Theaetetus sits’ must be about ‘this man here, Theaetetus.’ 
Clearly, Theaetetus is identified by ostensive reference independently of the 
predicate 'sits.' Aristotle, however, seems to want to hold that there is a fun- 
damental difference in a statement ‘x is f' where ‘f is said of ‘x’ and ‘P’ is 
‘present in’ ‘x.’ If P is said of ‘x,’ then on the usual interpretation, ‘f’ iden- 
tifies ‘x.’ But if that is the case, then it is not clear straightaway how ‘x’ inde- 
pendently identifies x. 

Plotinus, articulating what he takes to be the Platonic account of the ‘said 
of’ relation, writes: “For when I predicate ‘man’ of Socrates, I mean it not 
in the sense in which the wood is white, but in the sense that the white thing 
is white; for in saying that Socrates is a man, I am saying that a particular 
man is man, predicating man of the man in Socrates, but this is the same 
thing as calling Socrates Socrates, and again as predicating ‘living being’ of 
this rational living being.”®* These rather paradoxical sounding remarks 
require some background in order to be appreciated. Plotinus is a strong 
opponent of Aristotle's categories, if these be understood as unqualifiedly 
applicable to the intelligible world as well as to the sensible world.® Ploti- 
nus argues strenuously that substance as conceived of in Categories does not 
belong to the intelligible world, principally for the obvious reason that a sen- 
sible substance contains matter. Since Plotinus also holds that the sensible 
world is an image or ei kóv of the intelligible world, he is prepared to allow 
that what is said about that image—for example, what is said about sensible 
substance—might be applicable ‘analogously’ or 'homonomously' to the 
intelligible world. What Plotinus rejects, however, is the inference to the 
absolute priority of sensible substance or, in other words, to the claim that 
the categories are thecategories of being." Such a claim to priority is precisely 


62. I leave out here the unnecessary complication of a possible existential presumption in 
predication. One reason for thinking that one cannot say anything about a nonexistent object 
is that it cannot be identified independent of its predicates. 

63. See Soph. 262E-263E. 

64. VI 3. 5, 18-23. Cf. Simplicius /n Cat. 79, 26-27. 

65. See VI 1. 1, 19-22. Cf. Simplicius In Cat. 73, 27-28. See Evangeliou 1988, 94-181, on 
Plotinus's criticism of Aristotle's categories and Porphyry's attempt to defend Aristotle. 

66. See VI 3. 5, 1-3. On the sensible world as an image of the intelligible world, see VI 3. 
1, 21; H 3. 18, 17; II 9g. 4, 25; VI 2. 22, 36. Simplicius Jn Cat. 80, 5-6, says that predication of 
sensible substances should be understood as made in virtue of the sameness (ópotórnra) of 
the substance with respect to that upon which it depends, namely, the transcendent cause (TÒ 
éķnpnpévov). 

67. See De An. B 1, 412a6, where otoía is given as yévos Ev Tt TOV óvrov. The genitive 
here suggests that there are other genera among ‘the things that are.’ Cf. Cat. 2, 1a20; Met. A 1, 
1069a30-36. At Cat. 5, 2a35, Aristotle is sometimes taken to be referring to what is ontologi- 
cally ultimate: namely, ‘primary substances’ (TOv TpdTwV obotGv). See, e.g., Wedin 2000, 
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an inversion of the ontological order of intelligible model and sensible 
image.9? In the next chapter I deal with Plotinus's reasons for thinking that 
Aristotle himself, as opposed to Peripatetic followers, is not committed to 
such an inversion. Here Iam concerned with how Plotinus thinks that Aris- 
totle in Categories might be thought to be in harmony with Plato.°? 

With the qualification that the sensible world is an image of the intelligi- 
ble world, Plotinus is open to acknowledging and employing the funda- 
mental distinctions made in Categories." In particular, he recognizes a 
fundamental difference underlying the ‘said of’ and ‘present in’ relations.”! 
The difference is reflected in the foregoing quotation. There is no question 
in Plotinus’s mind that there exists, for example, something to which the 
name ‘man’ refers primarily and something to which the name ‘white’ refers 
primarily. These things are Forms. The white man Socrates participates in 
both of them. But where Plotinus demurs is at the suggestion that Socrates 
is essentially a man, where this is interpreted to mean that the question ‘is 
this a man?’ is supposed to elicit the identical answer when asked about the 
Form and Socrates. Essential predication is, according to Plotinus, supposed 
to identify. It does not identify Socrates, for he can change while his essence 
does not. Simply put, Socrates is much besides what the Form of Man is. Else- 
where, Plotinus contrasts the intelligible world where the question ‘what is 
it?’ is a question about everything that a Form is and that same question 


76-80. But cf. Cael. A 3, 270b11 where the phrase is used of that which is relatively primary in 
bodies. Wedin himself acknowledges that composite sensible substances are only primary rel- 
ative to the other categories and to secondary substances. 


68. See Top. Z 4, 141b28-34, where Aristotle argues that the genera are “prior in knowa- 
bility” (yvoptpoépov) to the species and differentia. If the genus is removed (cvvavatpei), so 
are the species and differentia. As Aristotle claims at Cat. 1, 1a12—15, properties are named 
‘paronymously’ from the nature which they exemplify, e.g., ‘grammatical’ from ‘grammatical 
[knowledge]’ and ‘brave’ from ‘bravery.’ See Annas 1974. Cf. Met. A 11, 1019a1-4, where Aris- 
totle claims that A is prior in substance to B, if A can exist without B. He attributes this sense 
of priority to Plato. 

69. At the beginning of VI 3. 1, which is the last section of the long treatise whose first two 
parts are VI 1 and VI 2, Plotinus summarizes those two parts by saying, “I have spoken of how 
it seems to me to be with regard to substance and how it might be in accord (ovupóvos) with 
the opinion of Plato." VI 1. 1-24 is an analysis of the Aristotelian categories in general and sub- 
stance in particular. 

70. De Haas 2001, 498, argues that Plotinus, especially at VI 3. 9-10, believes there are Pla- 
tonic grounds for “holding that the Categories has a role to play in a Platonic ontological frame- 
work." Specifically, Plotinus takes Aristotle as attempting to comply with Plato's strictures about 
accounts of the sensible world in Tim. 49A1—52D1 and Phil. 17B-18C (516-518). Plotinus's 
own positive efforts to provide an Aristotelian classificatory scheme for the sensible world 
reflect the presumption of harmony. 

71. See VI 3. 3, 1-4, where Plotinus distinguishes between the things predicated (karn- 
yopovpeva) and accidents (cupefinkóra). It is clear enough from the context and elsewhere 
that ‘the things predicated’ refers to the species and genera of an individual sensible substance. 
See VI 1. 25, 21-22; VI 2. 19, 14; VI 3. 5, 18, 23. Plotinus does, however, occasionally use the 
term karnyopotp.evov when speaking of an accidental attribute such as ‘white’ that is ‘present 
in' Socrates. 
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asked of something in the sensible world where the answer to the question 
includes less than everything that the thing is.” 

Plotinus accommodates Aristotelian essentialism in distinguishing ‘this 
man is a man’ from ‘this man is white.’ The distinction is between partici- 
pation in a Form and the presence of an instance of a Form in an individ- 
ual where the latter only indirectly indicates participation in a Form. So, 
‘this white is white’ is as much an essentialistic statement, according to Plot- 
inus, as 'this man is a man.' Nevertheless, one is inclined to respond that the 
contrast between an essential predication and an accidental predication is 
not thereby accounted for. When Aristotle says that "Socrates is a man," he 
means that Socrates would no longer be Socrates if he were no longer a man, 
whereas when he says that "Socrates is white" he means to imply that 
Socrates would still be Socrates if his color were to change. It is because 
Socrates has an essence that he can remain the same throughout acciden- 
tal changes. Although Plotinus can reply that he, too, believes that if this 
man is no longer a man then this man (Socrates) would no longer be this 
man, that does not seem to be adequate. Why? Because it is thought that 
‘man’ identifies this man in a way that ‘white’ does not. In what way? 

Clearly for the Platonist the identity of the man Socrates is not the same 
as the identity of the Form of Man.” There is nothing other than the Form 
of Man that is identical with what ‘man’ names. In the Platonic universe the 
identity of sensibles can only be determined relative to Forms. For example, 
in Republic we can say of some x that "it is and is not at the same time." I 
take it that the words 'at the same time' exclude the possibility that Plato is 
indicating contingent existence or even just ‘existence.’ But the central 
point here is that some have thought Plato must mean that the only predi- 
cates that apply to things that 'are and are not at the same time' are attrib- 
utes or relatives (i.e., some Aristotelian accident), and not some kind or 
species (i.e., some Aristotelian secondary substance), precisely because it 
makes no sense to say Socrates is and is not a man at the same time, whereas 
it makes perfect sense to say that Socrates is larger than one thing and 
smaller than another at the same time. That this is an interpretation unsup- 
ported by the text and counter to claims made elsewhere regarding the 
range of Forms I shall not here attempt to show. What I want to indicate is 
that it is an interpretation that Plotinus in particular and the Neoplatonists 
generally do not accept. 

It is trivially true that this man is not both a man and not a man at the 
same time. But it is far from trivially true to claim that what I refer to as a 
man is not something other than a man at the same time. In the latter case, 


72. See VI 5. 2, 18-28. 

73. See VI 3. 4, 17: *the Form of Man and man are identical," which means that the Form 
of Man is identical with what it means to be a man. Consequently, this man Socrates is not iden- 
tical with what it means to be a man. 

74. Rep. 478D5-6: et rt $ave(n otov da ðv Te kal pr ov. 

75. See Vlastos 1981 on the problems with the 'existential' interpretation of this line. 
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I am referring to some ‘perceptibles, to use a neutral word, and claiming 
that theseare a man. But as Plato himself notes in another context, the Aóyos 
of a Form does not include any perceptibles in it. For example, the Aóyos 
of Beauty will not include Helen's coloring, shape, and so on, beautiful 
though she be and, we may add, beautiful owing in some sense to that col- 
oring, shape, and so on. But these perceptible attributes would belong to an 
account of the contrary of beauty as well. So, what exactly does it mean to 
say that ‘this is beauty’ apart from ‘this beauty is beauty’ and, by extension, 
‘this is aman’ apart from ‘this man is a man’? 

What Aristotle has to say in reply to this question in Metaphysics is con- 
troversial and obscure. In chapter six I explore his response in the proper 
context. The Neoplatonic response is that participation in a Form does not 
eo ipso fix identity. The Neoplatonists could read Aristotle as conceding as 
much when he says that “the essence of man and man are not the same 
thing.”’® One might point out on Aristotle's behalf that the essence of man 
and man are not the same thing if two men are to have the same essence. 
But then it must be added that this man is an actualization of the essence 
of man. And in that case the Neoplatonist will reply that the essence of 
man, being thus made to be logically posterior to that which actualizes it, 
cannot explain anything.’” The dilemma thrust upon one who takes essen- 
tialism to be a doctrine that reveals the identity of things is this: ‘man’ 
names either a universal or a Form. The former explains nothing; the lat- 
ter explains only if it is ontologically prior to and therefore separate from 
that which it explains. If the essence is a universal, then it explains noth- 
ing. If the essence is to explain, then it must do so as the Form does, by 
being ontologically prior to and therefore separate from that which it 
explains. There is no tertium quid. So, the essence only can explain if it 
does not fix identity. 

Should we say that the requirement that the essence fix identity is too 
strong? Perhaps the identity of the individual need only be functionally 
related to the essence. Thus the individual remains the same individual 
throughout its existence because of its ‘controlling’ essence. But composite 
sensible individuality is constituted by accidental attributes. If the acciden- 
tal attributes determine identity, then identity can change with the gain or 
loss of any attribute. Since this is evidently something that Aristotle does not 
want to say, he has to show that though essence does not unqualifiedly fix 
identity and though accidental attributes do not fix identity either, some- 
how identity is functionally related to essence. And, we may add, the iden- 
tity here must be diachronic. That is, it is not enough to say that the 
individual is a man because he has the essence of man, though he might 
change into another individual with the same essence. 


76. See Met. H 3, 1043b2-3. 
77. See the explicit recognition of the posteriority of the universal at De An. A 1, 402b7-8: 
TÒ 8€ (Qov TÒ ka0óXov TTOL o00€v éomw Ñ Üorepov. 
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The way that Aristotle expresses this position is to say that the individual's 
identity is qualifiedly determined by its essence. Though this is the nub of 
the problem, the point is that the Neoplatonists could legitimately interpret 
this claim such that it does not undermine the explanatory role of Forms. 
For the qualified identity of an individual and its essence seems to be very 
much like the qualified identity of an image with that of which it is an 
image."? The qualified identity of the sensible substance with its essence is 
like the qualified identity of a participant in a Form with that Form.7? 

Another way of identifying an individual in Categories is via the differen- 
tia. The strength of the Neoplatonic approach to Categories is nowhere more 
evident than in the way the Neoplatonists address the question of the status 
of the differentia." According to Categories, the differentia is that which dis- 
tinguishes one species from another within a genus.?! Thus among the dif- 
ferentiae of the genus animal are terrestrial, two-footed, feathered, and 
aquatic. The differentiae themselves cannot just be species—that is, sec- 
ondary substances—for they themselves would then require differentiae to 
differentiate them from each other and from the species whose differentiae 
they supposedly are. So, it would seem that they must be attributes of some 
kind. But Categories appears to countenance as attributes only the individual 
accidents of a substance, that which is present in the subject. In addition, 
the differentia cannot be present in a subject if, as it seems, it belongs to the 
species.?? What then is the ‘status’ of the differentia? 

It is easy to transform this question into an unsolvable problem ¿fone sup- 
poses that Categories is offering up an ontology.?? Nevertheless, there is at least 
on the surface a problem about the categorical status of the differentia which 
is neither a subject nor present in a subject, nor said of a subject in the man- 
ner of a secondary substance, nor both said of and present in a subject in the 
manner of the species and genera of the accidental categories. If in short the 
differentia is neither a substance nor an accident, what could it be? Por- 
phyry’s answer to this question is that the differentia is an essential or sub- 
stantial quality (morótns ovoió8ns) 84 Such qualities are complements 


78. C£. Syrianus apud Asclepius (In Met. 435, 22-36), who argues that the Form is a unify- 
ing power (EvwttKi 60vajus) for the particular sensible substance. 

79. See Phd. 74C4-5: OU TabTOv dpa EoTiv, f] 8 bs, TadTd Te TA loa kal abro TÒ toov. 
Cf. 74C10-D5. The point here is not that equal things are not identical (tavT6v) with the Form 
of Equality but that the equality of equal things is not identical with the Form of Equality. Yet 
the equality in equal things must be the same as (porov) equality in the Form; otherwise, the 
Form's explanatory role would be eliminated. The properties of nonidentity plus sameness 
amount to an analysis of qualified identity. See Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 83, 10-12 on 
the Academic position that the Aóyos of an instance of a Form is distinct from the Aóyos of the 
Form itself. 

80. See Porphyry Jsag. 8, 8-12, 11; Porphyry Jn Cat. 94, 30ff.; Dexippus In Cat. 48, 20-49, 
24; Ammonius In Cat. 45, 7-47, 19; Simplicius In Cat. 97, 24-102, 10. 

81. See Cat. 3, 1b16-24. Cf. Met. I 7, 1057b7. 

82. See Top. ^ 6, 128a20. 

83. As does, e.g., Mann 2000, 194-195. See also Morrison 1993. 

84. See Porphyry In Cat. 95, 19. Cf. Isag. 18, 16-19. 
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(cuj.mÀAnpotkat) of substances. Complements are those things which, hav- 
ing been removed, their subjects are destroyed. These subjects might seem 
to be individual substances. If Socrates loses his rationality, he can no longer 
survive. But this is also true of the secondary substance, the species. Hence 
as Aristotle says, the differentia is predicated both of the species and of the 
individual.” Indeed, as Simplicius argues, the differentia is predicated syn- 
onymously of both species and individual.°® Neither man nor Socrates the 
man could exist if the differentia rationality were removed. 

As a logical point, this is impeccable. Just as the species and the genus are 
said synonymously of individuals, so is the complement of the species said 
synonymously of species and individual. This must be the case since (1) the 
species just expresses what it is that all the individuals have in common— 
that is, what is identical in them—and (2) the differentia is a ‘part’ of the 
species.57 In short, synonymy is guaranteed by the logic of class inclusion. 
As an ontological point, however, there are difficulties. In particular, the dif- 
ferentia ‘rationality’ seems to be neither an accident of Socrates—that is, 
presentin him— nor a species, since itis not asubstance. No doubt this prob- 
lem can be posed as a dilemma for Aristotle, though he seems to be quite 
unaware of it. The Neoplatonic commentators simply assume that the logi- 
cal or semantic classifications made in Categories are precisely not intended 
as ontological principles. Since a sensible substance is not unqualifiedly 
basic in the world, even if itis basic in the sensible world, its logical priority 
in the schema of Categories does not presume its absolute or unqualified 
ontological priority. So, the exhaustive fourfold logical division is not an 
ontological division with seemingly no place to locate the differentia. The 
differentia ‘rationality’ is a part of an intelligible substance or essence and 
is prior to the sensible substance. Or more accurately, ‘said of and ‘present 
in’ invert the ontological order for classificatory purposes. 

According to Plotinus a sensible substance is a conglomeration (ovp- 
oópnots) of qualities (rotorrov) and matter.?? The ‘real’ ‘this’ (T65e TL) 
is not Socrates but the Form of Man. Socrates is by contrast a ‘such and such’ 
(rrotóv TL) and an image of that Form.®? The consequences of this claim for 
the principle of harmonization cannot be overstated. So long as we inter- 
pret Aristotle as speaking about images of what is really real, we can follow 
his way of categorizing these images. Thus, to say that Socrates is essentially 
a man is not to make a claim about what is ultimately real but to make a log- 
ical claim about a stipulated subject. Stated in a slightly different manner, to 


85. Cat. 5, 3b1-2. 

86. Simplicius Jn Cat. 101, 12-24, fleshing out the answer of Iamblichus. Cf. Ammonius Jn 
Cat. 48, 9. 

87. See Ammonius Jn Cat. 47, 2-13. 

88. See VI 3. 8, 19-20. Although this passage presents this characterization of a sensible 
substance dialectically, it seems from VI 3. 10, 15-16 and VI 3. 15, 24-27 (though the language 
is slightly different) that it is one to which Plotinus is in fact committed. Cf. Dexippus In Cat. 
58, 27, and Simplicius Jn Cat. 96, 3. 

89. See VI 3. 15, 24-39. 
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say that this man Socrates belongs to the category of substance is to treat 
him as if he were an ultimate item in reality with an essence that fixes his 
identity throughout his life. If Aristotle had written only Categories or if only 
that work had survived, the rather strict logical interpretation of that work 
would be difficult to gainsay. It is only because Metaphysics was written and 
survives as well that we tend to see Categories as having ontological implica- 
tions that are contrary to Platonism.%? But the Neoplatonists had well- 
thumbed copies of Metaphysics, too. They believed generally that there was 
good reason to deny that Aristotle in that work held that things like this man 
Socrates were ultimate items of his ontology. I explore these in chapter 6. 
The way the identity of a substance is characterized in Categories is this: 


The property [t6tov] of substance appears above all [.áAto ra] to be that while 
it remains identical in number, it is receptive of contraries. In other words 
there is no other thing that someone could adduce as being one in number 
that is receptive of contraries. For example, a color, which is one and the same 
in number, will not be both light and dark nor will the same action which is 
one in number, be vicious and virtuous, and similarly in the other cases, for 
things that are not substances. But a substance, being one and the same in 
number is receptive of contraries. For example, some man, being one and the 
same, is at one time white and another time becomes dark, at one time hot 
and another time cold, at one time vicious and another time virtuous.?! 


As Aristotle goes on to explain, it is in virtue of a change (yeTaBoAjv) the 
substance undergoes that it is able to admit of contraries.?? One can cer- 
tainly take this passage as indicating Aristotle’s primary criterion for sub- 
stantiality tout court. But if one does that, one is necessarily committed to the 
view that what Aristotle says in Metaphysics Book A indicates a change or 
development in Aristotle’s account of substance. For there he says: 


There are three kinds of substance. One genus of substance is the sensible, on 
which all agree, one type of which is destructible, for example, plants and ani- 
mals, and the other is eternal,9? and it is of these that it is necessary to grasp 
the elements, whether they are one or many. Another is immovable substance, 
and some say this is separate [xoptoTüjv], whereas some divided it into two, 
namely, those who divided [this class] into Forms and mathematicals, whereas 


go. See Owens (1981a, 19-20), who argues against seeing Categories as being in conflict 
with Metaphysics, particularly in its focus on the sensible individual. Since the sensible individ- 
ual is not the primary focus of the science of being in Metaphysics, there is no conflict. Con- 
necting Categories to Metaphysics is, of course, an important step in the harmonization program. 
See Porphyry Jn Cat. 91, 19-27; Ammonius In Cat. 36, 2-9. 

91. Cat. 5, 4a10-21. Ammonius Jn Cat. 36, 13-22, argues that Aristotle says “appears above 
all to be” receptive of contraries because he does not believe that a substance unqualifiedly ‘is’ 
above all receptive of contraries. The use of ŝokeî often does have a dialectical force in Aris- 
totle's idiom. 

92. Cat. 5, 4333-34; b2-4. 

93. I follow Frede 2000, 78-80, in reading and translating pia ev atoemrí, rjv mávres 
ópoAXoyoboctv, As T] Lev papt, otov TÀ þuTà Kal TA Coa, HS à(&tos. 
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others posit only the mathematicals. Sensible substances are the subject of 
physics, for they have motion, whereas the other is the subject of another sci- 
ence, if there is no one principle common to them. 


But sensible substances are changeable [perafAnrü]. If change proceeds 
from opposites or from intermediates, but not from all kinds of opposites (for 
voice is nonwhite), but only from [the opposites] that are contraries, there 
must be something underlying that which changes into the contrary.?4 


According to the Neoplatonic commentators it is evident that Aristotle does 
not and never did hold that changeable substances are the only substances 
there are. Not only is Book A of Metaphysics taken to be relevant to Aristo- 
tle's intentions in Categories, but so is what he says in the exoteric works as 
well. If one does not simply assume that Categories must represent an early 
phase of Aristotle's development (presumably along with Books A and E), 
then it is reasonable to suppose that nothing said about substance in Cate- 
gories is intended to contradict claims about unchangeable substances.’ 
That is, Categories is not correctly understood as implicitly assuming the 
absolute priority of sensible substance. Further, if the science of unchange- 
ables includes the study of changeables with respect to their being, the sit- 
uation of Categories within a subordinate science—that is, the science of 
changeables—is nicely accounted for according to the harmonization prin- 
ciple. The science of the sensible world can be fitted into or under the 
broader science that includes the sensible world from the perspective of first 
principles and of being. This science is Platonic science.?? It is not under- 
mined by a nonabsolutist categorization of things in the sensible world with 
composite substances as the focus. 


94. Met. A 1, 1069a30-b6. See Frede 2000, 70-77, for a discussion of this difficult passage. 
As Frede notes, the words *. . . whereas the other is the subject of another science, if there is 
no one principle common to them" are ambiguous, depending on whether we think the con- 
dition is fulfilled or not (73). As we shall see in chap. 6, there is good reason to believe that 
Aristotle thinks that, by the end of Book A, he has shown that changeable and unchanging sub- 
stances do have one principle: namely, the prime unmoved mover. But if this is so, it does not 
mean that there is just one science of both changeable and unchanging substance. It means 
rather that there is one science that deals with changeable substance (i.e., physics) and another 
(i.e., theology) that deals with both changeable and unchanging substances. That science deals 
with them insofar as they are beings, whereas physics deals with changeable substances insofar 
as they are changeable. See Met. E 1, 1026a27-32. 

95. See Porphyry (Jn Cat. 99, 2-3), who, however, is referring to eternal movable substances 
that are not receptive of the contrary of rest, since they are eternally in motion. Simplicius /n 
Cat. 114, 29-31, says WS TO i&twpa (being receptive of contraries) évraüa máons TS év 
perafoAats Suvapévns yí(veo0at ovatas TiPeTat, GAN’ ov This karà TO dperápAnrov obot- 
opévns. Cf. 115, 9-10. Simplicius In Cat. 116, 25-33, goes on to mention Iamblichus's inter- 
pretation, according to which ‘being receptive of contraries’ can apply to unchangeable 
substances by ‘analogy.’ On this, see Dillon 1997; Cardullo 1997. 

96. See Ebbesen 1990, 144, on Porphyry’s interpretation of Categories in relation to meta- 
physics roughly as Newtonian physics is related to Einsteinian physics. The disanalogy is that 
Aristotelian logic “must not extend its field of operation to ontology proper which can be inves- 
tigated only in Platonic terms." 
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The relatively unknown Dexippus provides a valuable part of the story of 
harmonization in his one extant work, On Aristotle’s Categories?" It appears 
that Dexippus was a pupil or disciple of Iamblichus. He seems to have been 
committed to harmonization, but, two generations after Plotinus, he sees it 
as requiring the integration of Aristotelianism with Platonism as interpreted 
by Plotinus.?? Yet Plotinus, as we know, strongly criticizes Aristotle. There- 
fore, Dexippus, no doubt in many ways dependent on Porphyry and 
Iamblichus, feels he has to defend the harmonizing interpretation of Cate- 
gories against Plotinus's attacks. Thus, so to say, if Plotinus had seen clearly 
what Categories was about, he would have realized that Aristotle is actually in 
harmony with Platonism. The general point is of some importance because 
itis precisely in this way that Aristotle's explicit attacks on Platonism are fre- 
quently interpreted according to the harmonization principle. 

Dexippus follows the Porphyrean explanation of the aim of Categories in 
both his Isagoge and his Commentary.?? According to Dexippus, the work is 
for beginners and is about words, not things. In reply to the objection that 
Plotinian criticisms of Aristotle's account of substance cannot be fairly 
answered by assuming that Aristotle is a Platonist, Dexippus appeals to Book 
A of Metaphysics to show that Aristotle himself was aware that in talking about 
sensible substance he is leaving out of account supersensible substance.!” 
That this claim is implausible can be maintained, I think, only if one uncrit- 
ically assumes developmentalism in Aristotle's thought. In any case, Dexip- 
pus wants to show not just that Categories has a limited aim but that 
everything said there is in harmony with Platonic principles. 


For this is what Aristotle lays down about these substances in Book A of Meta- 
physics and here he subsumes the multiplicity of substances under substance 
in general. He brought them all together into one system and traced them 
back to one originating principle. For it will hardly be that anything else would 
participate in unity, if substance itself, which has its being in the One, is to be 
denied that completeness which is attributable to unity. So, since intelligible 
reality is ineffable, he makes use of the name of 'substance' metaphorically 
and analogically from what is familiar to sense perception.!?! 


Note first of all Dexippus's assumption that an account of the multiplicity of 
types of substance must be rooted in an originating principle (åpxń) and 
the further assumption that this originating principle is the Neoplatonic 


97. See Dillon 1990b. 

98. See the valuable article P. Hadot 1990, 125-140, for the mediating role of Porphyry in 
Dexippus's approach to harmonization. 

99. See Dexippus Jn Cat. 40, 19-25. 

100. See ibid., 41, 7ff. See Met. A 1, 1069a30ff.; 6, 1071b3. As Dillon 1990b, 75, notes, 
Dexippus's account of Aristotle's division of substance into (1) immovable substance (god or 
the gods) and (2) sensible substance, which is divided into (a) everlasting (the superlunary 
bodies) and (b) destructible bodies, is confused. The appositeness of the citation of this pas- 
sage, however, is clear. 

101. Dexippus Jn Cat. 41, 13-19 (trans. Dillon). 
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One.!? It is enough for harmonization that Aristotelian principles imply 
Platonic principles, even if Aristotle does not himself explicitly recognize 
this implication. 

In addition, Dexippus gives us the principle according to which the term 
‘substance’ is applicable to intelligibles. The term is applied to intelligibles 
metaphorically or analogously.!?? Dexippus’s understanding of the distinc- 
tion between metaphor and analogy is not exactly transparent. If he is fol- 
lowing Porphyry, then a term is applied metaphorically when it has a proper 
designation and is applied to something else which has its own proper des- 
ignation. A term is applied analogously to two or more things when neither 
has its own proper designation. Since Dexippus holds that intelligible real- 
ity is ineffable, he evidently supposes that it does not have its own proper 
designation. Therefore, if 'substance' is used to designate it, it is done by 
analogy. But then it would not be applied analogously to sensible substance 
if ‘substance’ is its proper designation. In that case ‘substance’ would pre- 
sumably be applied metaphorically to intelligibles. The central point Dex- 
ippus is making, I think, is that ‘substance’ in Categories is applied properly 
to sensibles and metaphorically to intelligibles, but the metaphor is of a spe- 
cial sort (1.e., analogical) because intelligibles are ineffable. 

Ifthe sensible world is an image of the intelligible world, as Platonists gen- 
erally hold, then the metaphor should go the other way. Intelligibles should 
be the primary designate of whatever terms are applied both to them and 
to sensibles. That is what Plotinus did in designating the ‘real’ man as the 
Form of Man and Socrates as man metaphorically. But here the order of des- 
ignation is reversed, and the reason seems to be epistemological. Aristotle 
himself maintained the principle that *the natural way to proceed is from 
what is more known and clearer to us to what is by nature clearer and more 
known.”!°4 This is the order of investigation. It is how knowledge of first 
principles is attained. By contrast, the order of scientific demonstration is 
from what is “more known by nature" to “what is more known to us."105 

Dexippus actually assumes (perhaps from Porphyry or Iamblichus) a 
benign and favorable interpretation of Aristotle. He assumes that the epis- 
temological order from the immediate, sensible, and particular to the intel- 
ligible is a passage from effect to cause. The ineffability of the cause is a 


102. Cf. Ammonius Jn Cat. 6, 9713. See P. Hadot 1990, 134-135, on Porphyry's possible 
role in effecting the connection of a putative first principle above substance in Aristotle with 
the Neoplatonic One. See I. Hadot, 1989, 97-103, on the Neoplatonic interpretation gener- 
ally of Book A of Aristotle's Metaphysics. 

103. See P. Hadot (1990, 136-137), who suggests that Porphyry (In Cat. 66, 34ff.), though 
he chastises Atticus for failing to distinguish metaphor and analogy, does not himself distin- 
guish these. But Jn Cat. 67, 26 clearly classifies analogy as a form of homonymy, distinct from 
metaphor. 

104. See Phys. A 1, 184a16-18. Cf. ENA 2, 1095b3. 

105. See APo. A 2, esp. 71b29-72a5, where Aristotle argues that the things that are most 
universal ( ka66Xov jáAto ra) are unqualifiedly prior by nature and more knowable than sen- 
sibles. 
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separate point. Aristotle’s doctrine might be interpreted by an opponent as 
self-defeating if in thus proceeding the result is not a cause but merely uni- 
versals. As we have seen, Neoplatonists are not hostile to an Aristotelian 
account of universals. They are hostile to an account that mistakes univer- 
sals for explanatory entities. It is not, Neoplatonists would insist, because 
man is a rational animal and rational animals are capable of laughter that 
man is capable of laughter, so long as one supposes that ‘man’ and other 
such terms designate universals. On the contrary, only the intelligible realm 
explains the connections here below that Aristotle characterizes in terms of 
species, genus, differentia, and property. But in this case, the intelligible 
realm is not to be construed asa tableau of universals.!° And the differences 
between the true causes and their effects mean that epistemologically one 
proceeds from effects that can be described in perceptible terms to causes 
that are utterly incapable of being so described.!?7 Dexippus seems exactly 
right to maintain that both Plato and Aristotle believe that these causes 
could not be substances in the sense in which the effects are substances. 
Daniel Graham has argued at great length that the account of substance 
in Categories actually contradicts the account of substance in Metaphysics. Gra- 
ham himself believes that in the latter work, by identifying form with sub- 
stance, Aristotle makes “an unnecessary and damaging concession to 
Platonism."!9? Hence on Graham's account of Aristotle’s ‘two systems,’ the 
Neoplatonists’ claim that Categories expresses the same (i.e., Platonic) view 
as Metaphysics, albeit in a simplified form, cannot be correct—unless, that is, 
Aristotle is contradicting himself.!0? On the system contained in Organon in 
general, substances are atomic; on the system contained in Metaphysics, sub- 
stances are hylomorphic: that is, composed of form and matter. Graham 
argues that the motivation for Aristotle’s abandonment of the first system 
and embrace of the second is to provide the basis for a satisfactory account 
of change.!10 For this, a concept of matter is needed, as Aristotle explains 
in Physics. I have more to say in the next chapter about matter in Aristotle, 


106. At In Cat. 45, 5-12, Dexippus argues for the priority in nature of universals, implicitly 
distinguishing two senses of ‘universal.’ Ultimately, this use of ‘universal’ goes back to Aristo- 
tle himself. See Met. E 1, 1026a30. Simplicius In Cat. 82, 10-14, notes that Iamblichus is 
opposed to Alexander of Aphrodisias’s view of universals (cf. Dexippus Jn Cat. 45, 12-31). 
Wedin 2000, 111-121, argues that Aristotle’s identification of species as existentially depend- 
ent on individuals is an “anti-Platonic” claim. But this is because Wedin (114) assumes that 
Forms are species and species are universals. 

107. Porphyry Jn Cat. 91, 26, argues that intelligibles are primary substances in nature. This 
is not intended to contradict the point that ‘substance’ is applied to them metaphorically. See 
P. Hadot 1990, 138, with references to Porphyry’s Sent. §§. 19, 27, 35, and 38. 

108. See Graham 1987, 288. See also Mann (2000, 205-206), who, after arguing exten- 
sively that Categories is intended to provide a radically new alternative to Platonic metaphysics, 
claims that “in the central books of Metaphysics Aristotle largely abandons his earlier picture 
[thatis, the picture in Categories]. For Aristotle comes to think that ordinary things cannot after 
all be fundamental items." 

109. See Graham 1987, 79-81, for a table summarizing the two systems, called by Graham 
S, and S,. 

110. Ibid., 119-155. 
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here I focus on the contention that the hylomorphic conception of sub- 
stance is incompatible with the atomic conception of substance found by 
Graham in Categories and also in the rest of Organon. 

Graham finds in the passage quoted above from Categories [ 5, 4310—21 ]*a 
glimmer of an insight into the nature of change."!!! But because there is no 
temporal dimension mentioned explicitly in the criterion of substance, that 
“being one and the same in number, [substance] is receptive of contraries,” 
Aristotle cannot be said here to have the concept of matter necessary for an 
account of the principles of change. Graham says this despite the fact that 
Aristotle in the next sentence gives an example of the reception of con- 
traries, explicitly mentioning the temporal parameter [óré pév ... OTE 
6€ ]. I? Still, we can concede Graham's point that an underlying principle of 
change is not explicitly mentioned in Categories and that this principle is not 
thematized, as itis in Physics and Metaphysics. Nevertheless, the more impor- 
tant point is Graham's claim that the introduction of the concept of matter 
as a component of substance in the latter works heralds a fundamental 
change in—indeed, a reversal of—doctrine. For sensible substance, latterly 
composed of matter and form, is no longer fundamental as it supposedly is 
in Categories. 13 

Assuming that Graham is correct in holding that sensible substance is 
not ontologically ultimate in Metaphysics just because it is composed of form 
and matter, the question then becomes, is it so in Categories, as Graham 
claims?!!4 In order to maintain this position, one would first of all have to 
disregard the claims in the exoterica regarding God, intellect, and “divine 
intelligibles." Otherwise one would be forced, as is Graham, to assign Eude- 
mus, Protrepticus, and On Philosophy to the period in which Aristotle was com- 
mitted to the second of his two systems and had rejected the first.!? 
Second, one would have to excise from On Interpretation the passage in 
which Aristotle says: “It is evident from what has been said that that which 
necessarily exists exists in actuality, so that if eternal things [rà didta] are 
prior, actuality is also prior to potentiality. And some things are actualities 
without potentiality, for example, the primary substances [ai rrpórat ovotat], 
some things are actualities with potentiality, and these are what are prior 


111. Ibid., 122. 

112. Actually, at 5, 4a10-11, the line Graham quotes, Aristotle does not mention tempo- 
rality, but at a16-17, when he repeats the criterion, he immediately adds it. 

113. Nevertheless, Graham (1987, 207-210), actually insists that Aristotle never aban- 
doned the first system. Indeed, Aristotle “asserts some key principles of S, in S,,” though he 
was evidently unaware that that he was simultaneously maintaining two inconsistent systems. 

114. See ibid., 89: "The ontology of the Categoriesis an ontology in the absolute sense." See 
Wehrle 2001, 20-25, for what I take to be a powerful and decisive refutation of this view. Both 
Porphyry (Jn Cat. 99, 1-2) and Dexippus (Jn Cat. 57, 13ff.) assume that the criterion of being 
receptive of contraries does not apply to eternal sensibles, such as the Sun. Simplicius (/n Cat. 
114, 21-22) assumes that it does not apply to “intelligible substance” (vontiv otoíav). Cf. 
Ammonius Jn Cat. 51, 14-15. 

115. See Graham 1987, 302-310. 
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by nature, though posterior in time, and some things are never actualities, 
but are potentialities alone.!!® 

Graham recognizes that this passage contradicts his claim that sensibles, 
albeit atomic sensibles, are the primary substances. So, he rejects the passage 
as “an insertion (by Aristotle no doubt) which does not belong to the orig- 
inal version of On Interpretation.” |!" This is of course possible. But the motive 
for claiming it is odd. It is that only in Aristotle’s later period, the period of 
his second system, did he come to identify ‘primary substance’ with the 
supersensible. This, too, is perhaps possible. But what I find highly implau- 
sible, if not impossible, is that Aristotle at any point in his career held the 
view that what undergoes change—sensible substance—is absolutely funda- 
mental in the universe.!!? 

Whether or not one shares Graham's interpretation of Categories, that inter- 
pretation is plainly part of the legacy of developmentalism. One may reject 
developmentalism, or a segmented version of it, without taking the har- 
monists’ line.!? But from the Neoplatonists’ perspective, doing so would 
require a reading of Metaphysics every bit as one-sided as the sort of reading of 
Categories offered by Graham. As a matter of fact there is far more unambigu- 
ous evidence throughout the Aristotelian corpus to support the view that sen- 
sible substances are not absolutely basic in the universe than there is evidence 
to the contrary. Graham's conclusion that Aristotle's path was actually a devo- 
lution downward to Platonic ignominy contradicts both Jaegerian develop- 
mentalism and any form of antidevelopmentalism. It is not unreasonable, or 
so it seems to me, to question the common underlying assumption that leads 
one scholar to argue that Aristotle traverses the path from pro- to anti-Pla- 
tonist and another to argue (on the same evidence) that he does the reverse. 


116. De Int. 13, 23a21—26. Ackrill 1979 ad loc. says this paragraph “reeks of notions cen- 
tral to the Metaphysics but is out of place in the present work and only tenuously connected with 
what preceded." Ackrill’s first point is not inapposite, though the second point can be chal- 
lenged. Dancy 1996, 261, takes the absence of the notion of matter from Organon as a signifi- 
cant indicator of Aristotle's development. 

117. See Graham (1987, 99), who follows Frede (1970, 81, n. 16) in considering the pas- 
sage a late insertion. Maier 1900 argues that the entire work is late. I do not understand why 
Graham (299) thinks that the reference to “the primary substances" is identical to a reference 
to "the unmoved mover." Presumably, in wishing to make this passage late, he identified what 
is only a general reference, paralleled in early works (e.g., Metaphysics a), with a doctrine, that 
of the unmoved mover, that is arguably later. So, Rist 1989, 84-85. Reeve (2000, 113 n. 24), 
without specifically mentioning Graham, argues against those who assume that because matter 
is missing from Organon, the hylomorphic analysis is not presumed. 

118. Wehrle 2001, 209-214, aptly cites Top. E 7, 137b11—13, where Aristotle says that an 
animal is “composed of soul and body" (Tò ék ipuxfjs kai owpatos ovyKetobat). He also cites 
Cat. 5, 3a28-32, where Aristotle refers to the ‘parts’ of the [sensible] substance. In this light of 
this passage, Graham's claim that the substance is an atomic individual can have only a logical 
meaning not a metaphysical one. 

119. See, e.g., Wedin 2000, which takes this approach. Wedin finds Metaphysics in harmony 
with Categories by rejecting Books E and A as relevant to the main argument of that work. In his 
approach to reconciling Categories and Metaphysics, Wedin is anticipated in general by 
Brinkmann 1996, though Brinkmann (301-302), takes Book A as completing the argument 
of the central books. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Nature and Its Principles 


Aristotle was held by Neoplatonists to be an authority for the under- 
standing of the sensible or physical world. There are a number of areas, 
especially relating to the biological sciences, where Plato was mainly silent 
and where Aristotle's views were in our period dominant if not completely 
unchallenged.! The very fact that the Neoplatonic curriculum began with 
an extensive study of Aristotle before moving on to Plato indicates that the 
student would hardly be expected to be led astray by imbibing Aristotelian 
wisdom. Still, an antiharmonist might well suppose that a deep study of Aris- 
totle's account of the physical world would yield principles in use that were 
on reflection incompatible or out of tune with Platonism. From the vast 
amount of material that for Aristotle falls under the rubric ‘physics,’ this 
chapter concentrates on the principles of natural science.? 

Itry to show two things. First, I want to show that the Neoplatonists more 
or less accepted Aristotle's principles of physical science and held these to 
be in harmony with an overall Platonic view of the world. Thus Plato's ‘two- 
world' metaphysics, to put it crudely, is not compromised or undermined by 
Aristotle's account of nature. Aristotle may be right or wrong about the cor- 
rect account of this or that astronomical or biological or chemical issue, but 


1. E.g., Philoponus /n GA 21, 1-10, says that Plato treats of the generation of elements (in 
Timaeus) but that this treatment is not extended to the generation of living things. That is, the 
principles employed in the former cannot be applied to the latter. By implication, Aristotle's 
account of the latter is available and is not out of harmony with Platonism. 

2. In the Aristotelian corpus as received by later Greek philosophy, ‘physics’ includes some 
800 pages of Bekker text out of a total of 1500. It includes everything from the treatise known 
as Physics up to the treatise known as Metaphysics: that is, all the material relating to the physi- 
cal world or to the study of nature. 
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he is not basing that account on principles that are not in harmony with 
Plato’s own. Second, I aim to show how Neoplatonists employed Aristotelian 
principles and concepts in order to articulate a Platonic account of nature. 
That this could be done in an unforced manner reveals I think, some of the 
lineaments of harmony.? 


Matter in Aristotle and the Platonic Tradition 


It is convenient to begin with Simplicius's statement of how Aristotle's 
schema of causal analysis compares with Plato's. At the start of his Commen- 
tary on. Aristotle's Physics he says that among principles (åpxaí), Aristotle 
affirms two causes (aittat), the productive (moinTıikóv) and the final 
(reAtkóv) and two contributory causes (ovvaíTta), the form (etos) and the 
matter (010).* The latter are generally speaking elements (orotxeta). To 
these, says Simplicius, Plato added two more; to the causes he added the par- 
adigmatic (rapa8evypatkóv), and to the contributory causes he added the 
instrumental (Óópyavikóv). 

Several things are immediately evident from this passage. In general, we 
see here the Neoplatonic strategy of incorporating Aristotelian philosophy 
into the larger Platonic vision. Aristotle's four causes or modes of scientific 
explanation are fitted into the more comprehensive Platonic scheme. The 
fit is not entirely straightforward. Aristotle does use the term ‘contributory 
cause' for matter, in the sense of a material condition. Logically, this would 
make form the other ‘co-contributor,’ though Aristotle does not speak in 
this way. On the contrary, he appears to view his four causes as the frame- 
work for scientific explanatory adequacy and in no way subordinate to other 
more fundamental causes. 


3. Proclus (Jn Tim. I 6, 21ff.; 237, 17ff.; III 323, 31ff.), takes Aristotle's physics as an infe- 
rior version of the physics of Timaeus, produced in a spirit of emulation (CnAwoas). This emu- 
lation is sometimes assumed to imply antagonism. But the verb CnAóo can have a 
straightforward nonpejorative connotation, implying a positive view of that which is emulated. 
If Aristotle wanted to ‘outdo’ Plato in his account of nature, that does not suggest that he 
rejected the general principles upon which both the Platonic and Aristotelian accounts rest. 

4. Aristotle Met. A 1, 1013a16-17, says that ‘cause’ has as many senses (ioax@s) as ‘principle’ 
because all causes are principles. As Alexander (Jn Met. 247, 8ff.), states, however, the account 
(Aéyos) of each is different. A principle is an ultimate cause. Cf. GCA 7, 324a27: Ñ yàp åPXÀ mpórm 
TOv airov. It was, accordingly, not unreasonable for Neoplatonists to suppose that the fourfold 
schema of causal analysis was not exhaustive in Aristotle. Nature, e.g., was a principle only in a qual- 
ified way, because nature was not, as Aristotle argues in Physics, unqualifiedly self-explanatory. 

5. Simplicius Jn Phys. 3, 16-18. Cf. 10, 25-11, 15 where Simplicius refers the sixfold Pla- 
tonic analysis to Porphyry. Also 314, 9-23; 316, 23-26. Cf. Philoponus (Jn Phys. 5, 16ff.; 241, 
3-27), who gives the same two lists, adding two important points: (1) Aristotle does not use the 
paradigmatic cause added by Plato because he is confining himself to the science of nature, 
and (2) Aristotle assimilates the instrumental contributory cause to the material cause. Later, 
(244, 14-23), he adds that Aristotle assimilates the paradigmatic cause to the form. Thus Aris- 
totle collapses the six Platonic causal principles into four. 

6. See Phys. A 9, 192a193-14:1) pèv yàp Ùnopévovoa cvvavría TH poppi TGV yryvopévov 
éotiv, dotep ujrnp. Cf. Met. A 5, 1015421, where the examples are breathing and food which 
are necessary for an animal to live. 
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Simplicius's addition of the paradigmatic and instrumental causes is espe- 
cially revealing of the Neoplatonic strategy. For reasons already discussed in 
the previous chapter, Neoplatonists denied on Platonic grounds the suffi- 
ciency of the enmattered form to explain sameness in difference; hence, the 
postulation of a paradigmatic cause was required. In addition, they denied 
that nature was reducible either to an unqualified productive cause or to 
form or to matter alone. An unqualified productive cause must be an 
unmoved mover—that is, a mover not needing an explanation for its 
motion; otherwise, its explanatory power is removed. So, Simplicius asserts, 
nature is an instrumental cause because nature is a moved mover. But nature 
as a moved mover is neither form nor matter, since these, as such, do not 
move at all. The collapse of the full panoply of Platonic causes into four is 
thus seen as a sort of conceptual ellipse, useful though it might be. But it 
guarantees that nature and the Aristotelian science of nature are not self- 
contained or self-sufficient. 

The basic distinction between cause and contributory cause is made by 
Plato in Timaeus. It is well to have the key passage before us: 


Now all these things [mechanical explanations] are among the contributory 
causes [Tüv ouvattiwv] which the god uses as subservient to achieving the 
ideal [trv Tod dptotovu iðéav] to the extent possible. But they seem to most 
people to be not contributory causes but causes [atria] of all things, pro- 
ducing their effects by cooling or heating, compacting or rarefying, and such- 
like. But it is not possible for such things to have any rationality [Aóyov] or 
intellect [voOv] leading to anything. For we must state that that alone among 
all things to which it is fitting for intellect to belong is soul and that this is 
invisible, whereas fire and water and earth and air are all visible bodies, and 
the lover of intellect and of knowledge must necessarily pursue the first causes 
of the intelligent nature [Ts éjtópovos dticews] and only then the second 
causes, such things as are moved by others and of necessity move different 
things. We, too, must proceed in this way. We must speak of both kinds of 
cause, but distinguish causes that work with intellect to produce noble and 
good things from those, deprived of intelligence, that each time produce a 
disordered chance result.” 


In this passage the productive and final causes, along with a sort of contrib- 
utory cause that is instrumental, are evident. The paradigmatic cause— 
namely, Forms (and perhaps the Demiurge itself)—are readily supplied 
from elsewhere in the text.? What Aristotle and Simplicius call ‘form’ is 
taken to be identical with the ‘likenesses’ of the paradigmatic Forms, which 


7. Tim. 46C7-E6. Cf. Phd. 95B-99D. At Lg. 892C2-5, those who deny that soul is prior to 
nature in the order of explanation are criticized. 

8. Cf. Tim. 29A; 76D-E; Phil. 53E; Rep. 530^5—7; 2nd Ep. 312E. 

9. See Tim. 30C-31A; 52A. See Proclus In Tim. I 419, 16-420, 19, esp. 420, 1—2, who stresses 
that the Form of Living Animal is not just the paradigm for all that is intelligible but also par- 
adigmatic life. 
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are imposed on the universe by the Demiurge.!? This seems to leave the 
material ‘contributory cause’ unaccounted for. 

Simplicius, along with the Neoplatonists generally, has no doubt at all 
that Plato has accounted for material causality, for their standard way of 
referring to the likenesses of Forms is as enmattered forms (rà évuAa 
ci5n).!! But it is widely if not universally believed that Plato had no concept 
of matter whatsoever and that Aristotle’s proposed identification of matter 
with the ‘receptacle of becoming’ in Timaeus or with the principle of the 
‘Great and Small’ (= Indefinite Dyad) is a mistake.!* So, a good place to 
focus seems to be on whether the harmonizing of Aristotle and Plato with 
respect to an overlap in a doctrine of material causality has any merit. 

Aristotle says that “Plato in Timaeus says that matter and space are the 
same; for the participant and space are one and the same. Although the 
manner in which he speaks about the receptacle in Timaeus is different from 
the way he does in his unwritten doctrines, he explicitly states that place 
[rórov] and space [xópav] are the same.”!3 If it is true that space is a recep- 
tacle for becoming, it seems less clear that this is to be identified with mat- 
ter.!* Aristotle further claims that Plato identifies matter with the Great and 


10. See Tim. 5244-6: TÒ 6€ d.GvuLov ópotóv Te éketwo [the unchanging Form], and 53B5, 
where these are identified with shapes and numbers: et6eo( Te kal ápi0pots. Cf. 53C5; 
54D4-5; 55D8. Cf. Simplicius In Phys. 295, 12-296, 9. 

11. Cf. Plotinus 18. 8, 13-16; VI 1. 29, 11-14; VI 7. 4, 19; Simplicius Jn Phys. 1, 16; Proclus 
In Parm. 705, 37; 839, 33; 1053, 11; In Tim. 13, 2; I 10, 14; II 25, 2; II 36, 29. The usage is 
endorsed in Alexander of Aphrodisias Jn Met. 178, 33; 360, 4-5; 373, 233 639, 14-15; where it 
is specified as applying to the 'sublunary.' See Alcinous Didask. 4. 6—7. Two passages from Plato 
were typically used to justify the terminology: Phd. 102E, where Plato speaks of the ‘largeness 
in us’ as opposed to 'Largeness itself,’ and Parm. 130E, where he speaks of the ‘likeness in us’ 
as opposed to ‘Likeness itself.’ The use of the phrase rà €vuAa etsn as a general term for ‘fin 
us’ or ‘fin any subject’ is a good example of how Peripatetic terminology is embraced by Neo- 
platonism to express Platonic concepts. 

12. Actually, there are two passages in Plato where the term 7 UAn does appear in something 
other than its common meaning of ‘wood.’ See Tim. 69A6, where Plato is evidently using the term 
metaphorically to refer to the ‘building blocks’ of his cosmology: namely, the cooperating prin- 
ciples of reason and necessity. See also Phil. 54C1, where ‘raw materials’ in the process of becom- 
ing may be the sense, though the term is certainly not thematized here, and in any case it does 
not refer to matter in the sense in which Aristotle and the Neoplatonists believed that Plato was 
talking about matter. On the other hand, Plutarch (On the Defect of Oracles 414F4-415A1), says 
that Plato discovered the concept of matter, though the term was introduced later. Cf. Alcinous 
(Didask. chap. 8), who, too, assumes that the receptacle is another name for matter. 

13. Aristotle Phys. A 2, 209b1 1—16. Cf. GCB 1, 329a23. The identification of the recepta- 
cle and space is made at Tim. 51A4-B1; 52A8; B4, Dg. Plato does not here use the term ‘par- 
ticipant’ (TO peTaAnTTLKOV), although he does say that the “mother and receptacle” (untépa 
kal vrroGoxT|v) is “receptive” (~eTakapBavdv). Simplicius In Phys. 545, 23, takes the reference 
to the “unwritten doctrines” to be to Plato’s lecture or lectures On the Good. On the near iden- 
tification of place and space by Plato and Aristotle, see Morison 2002, 117. 

14. Taylor 1928, 347, asserts flatly that “matter plays no part in Plato’s cosmology at all.” 
Taylor is followed by Cornford 1937, 180-181; Cherniss 1944, 172-173; Cherniss 1945, 22-23; 
Cherniss 1965, 377; and Brisson 1994, 261-266, among others. Among the scholars who take 
the receptacle to be matter in some way are Sachs 1917, 223-243; Claghorn 1954, 18-19; 
Schulz 1966, 108-111; Gloy 1986, 82-89; Morison 2002, 113-119. See Miller 2002, chap. 1, 
for a good summary of the various positions. 
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the Small, or the Indefinite Dyad.!? Let us examine briefly the textual basis 
for this identification. 

In Timaeus, having distinguished the three fundamental and universal 
principles of Forms, copies or likenesses of Forms (ádopotóaTa), and space 
(xópa), Plato proceeds to describe the last mentioned.! It is a receptacle 
(6ro80x1]), place (TóTOS), seat (€8pa), nurse (rt6]vn), mother (jjrepa), 
invisible (avépatov), shapeless (djtopóov), all receptive (ravóexés), and 
‘not permitting itself to be destroyed.'!? It is compared to a mass of gold 
which can be shaped in different ways though it does not take on any of the 
characteristics manifested in it.!? The receptacle is like the base of per- 
fumes, itself without any of the qualities infused in it.!? It has its own 'anom- 
alous motion' and prior to the imposition on it of 'forms and numbers' by 
the Demiurge, the elements in it have “traces (xvn) of their own natures."?0 

The interpretation of the T?maeus passage is for the Neoplatonists closely 
connected with the interpretation of a passage from Philebus. In Philebus, 
Plato says that "everything that exists now in the universe" belongs to one of 
four categories: (1) the unlimited (dtretpov); (2) the limit (répas); (3) the 
mixture of the two (oupptoydpevov); (4) the cause of the mixture (Tfjs 
ouppetEews THY aitiav).*! Category (1) consists of everything that admits 
of “the more and the less” or of “too much and too little” (examples are hot- 
ter and colder, wetter and drier, more and less, faster and slower, greater and 
smaller); (2) consists of a precise quantitative determination or ratio 
imposed upon (1). Category (3), the mixture of (1) and (2), is illustrated 
by health, music, weather, beauty, strength, and so on; (4) is identified with 
intellect (vos), that which causes (3) to come to be. This passage is full of 
difficulües. Fortunately, we do not have to address them all.22 What we are 
primarily concerned with is Aristotle's justification for associating matter 
with the Great and the Small. Although 'greater and smaller' are one sort 
of (1), Plato does not give the entire class the name that Aristotle gives it, 
nor does he anywhere call it an Indefinite Dyad. For those who have no con- 
fidence whatsoever in Aristotle's testimony about the unwritten teachings of 
Plato, this will be enough to indicate that Aristotle is interpreting Plato in a 
tendentious manner rather than straightforwardly reporting his view. The 
Neoplatonists, however, were generally completely open to Aristotle's testi- 
mony in this regard. Both Plotinus and Porphyry, for example, accept the 


15. Met. A 6, 987b19-22; 988a1 1-13; Phys. A 4, 187a17;T 4, 203a5-15. 

16. Tim. 52A8ff. 

17. For ‘receptacle’ see Tim. 49A6; for ‘place’ see 5246; for ‘seat’ see 52B1; for ‘nurse’ see 
52D5; for ‘mother’ see 50D3; for ‘invisible,’ ‘shapeless,’ and ‘all receptive’ see 51A7; for ‘not 
permitting itself to be destroyed,’ see 52A8. 

18. Ibid., 50A5-C6. 

19. Ibid., 50E4-51A1. 

20. Ibid., 53B2. 

21. Phil. 23C4-D8. 

22. For a good summary of the problems and basic interpretations, see Gosling 1975, 
185-206. 
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identification of matter with the receptacle of T?maeus and the class of the 
unlimited in Philebus.?? 

Nevertheless, the receptacle cannot be unqualifiedly identical with (1) 
above, for the simple reason that the former is seemingly without definite 
qualities whereas the latter consists precisely in unlimited qualities, or con- 
tinua of contraries.?* It is not difficult to see the basis for confusion. The 
Timaeus passage concerns the world prior to the imposition of order by the 
Demiurge.?? For the moment it does not matter whether ‘prior’ is under- 
stood temporally or logically. The Philebus passage gives the components 
of the world ‘now’—that is, presumably ‘after’ the work of the Demiurge 
is completed. Accordingly, if the receptacle is matter in some sense, it is 
matter in a way different from the way that the unlimited is matter. It is 
unqualified matter as opposed to the particular matter relative to a par- 
ticular type of mixture. The receptacle is matter to the "traces of elements" 
in it. These, having been mathematcally ordered by the Demiurge, com- 
prise the various types of matter apt for the imposition of a further math- 
ematical order which produces, say, health as opposed to sickness or 
beauty as opposed to ugliness. 

Aristotle tells us that by ‘matter’ he means “the primary underlying sub- 
ject (TÒ TPGTOV Ùnokeípevov) in a thing, from which, as something present 
(€évvrrápxovTos) but not as an attribute, something else is generated. "26 So, 
when Aristotle identifies the receptacle and the Great and Small or Indefi- 
nite Dyad, we may assume that he means to attribute to Plato the concept of 
an underlying subject of generation or, more generally, of change. That 
Plato is committed to the irreducibility of an underlying subject of change 
seems to be implied by, among other things, the refutation of extreme Her- 
acleiteanism in Theaetetus.?’ That he is committed to it in a way that is in har- 
mony with the way Aristotle is committed to it is less certain. For one thing, 
since, as we have seen, Plato does not accept Aristotelian essentialism, he 


23. See Plotinus III 4. 1, 1-2; III 6. 13, 12-18; IMI 6. 14, 29-32; and Porphyry apud Simpli- 
cius In Phys. 453, 30. 

24. It is striking that Plato says four times in the space of half a page that the receptacle is 
‘without shape or form’ (Tim. 50D7, E4; 51A3, A7). See Gill 1989, 47: “But the matter of the 
physical world [i.e, proximate matter] is not, as so many have thought, the receptacle." 

25. The passage in Tim. 48B3-52D4 comes with an explicit frame: TH [Oct] 81 mpó TS 
otvpavod yevéoeus ... otros év Kedaratw Aóyos [of what there was] Tplv oüpavóv yevéo0at. 
Everything inside this frame concerns the universe prior to the operation on it by the Demi- 
urge where 'prior' should not necessarily be temporally. 

26. Phys. A 9, 192a32-33. Cf. GC A 4, 320a2-3, where the concept of an underlying sub- 
ject of generation is extended to that which underlies any change at all. 

27. See Tht. 181B-183C, esp. 182A3-B7, where Plato introduces the concept of quality 
(rotórns) and distinguishes between the general qualities ‘hotness’ or ‘whiteness,’ ‘an agent’ 
(Tò Totobv), and the particular quality ‘hot’ or ‘white’ that the agent comes to possess. See 
also Symp. 207D4-E5; Phd. 102E3-6. In both these passages there is a clear distinction between 
an underlying subject or continuant and its properties. See Miller (2002, 59-61), who argues 
that the receptacle is intended by Plato to be the (causal) condition for the possibility of com- 
ing to be or change. As such it at least functions in the manner in which matter does in Aris- 
totle's physics. 
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can hardly be committed to a distinction between essential and accidental 
change and the concomitant concepts of different kinds of underlying sub- 
ject for each.?? For another, Aristotle makes a point of emphasizing the dis- 
tinction between matter and privation (oTépyots), insisting that Plato 
neglected to consider the latter.?? Since the three Aristotelian principles of 
change—form, matter, and privation—are inseparable parts of the account 
of change, this apparent oversight on Plato’s part in regard to privation itself 
makes us suspect that his understanding of matter diverges from Aristotle’s. 

Plotinus, despite his rejection of Aristotelian essentialism, holds that the 
Platonic and Aristotelian accounts of matter are the same but for Aristotle’s 
insistence on making matter and privation different principles.?? Plotinus 
tells us that matter is without magnitude (oU péye00s), bodiless (àod- 
ua 0s), invisible (åópaTos), without quality (&rotos), impassible (åmaðńs), 
unalterable (uÀ dAÀAoto000at), indestructible (dvóAe0pos), unlimited 
(adptoTos), indefinite (&retpov), and without bulk (où óykos).?! He gives 
two reasons for positing such a principle: (1) a receptacle or substrate for 
the presence of forms in the physical world is needed because these forms 
are images, and images need a medium in which they can be reflected; (2) 
an underlying principle of generation and change in general is needed.?? 
The negative characteristics listed above are all deduced from the exigen- 
cies of a principle fulfilling these requirements.?? 

Because matter is impassible, or incapable of being affected, it cannot be 
identified with a principle that can be combined with form to produce some- 
thing else. “This is Plato's thinking about it [the receptacle as matter], that 
is, he did not posit its participation (Tv peráAmjuv) as being like a form 
coming to be in an underlying subject and giving it shape so that a sin- 
gle composite (ëv oúvðeTov) comes to be when the two are conjoined 
(cvvTpamévTov), in a way mixed together (ovykpa8évrov) and both being 
affected (cupjira0óvrov)."?* Plotinus has a point. Matter conceived of as an 


28. We should add the qualification that the geometrical construction of the elements by 
the Demiurge provides the basis for an elemental essentialism. It is not a huge speculative leap 
to extend this to a version of essentialism for the things composed of the elements: i.e., the 
mathematical 'recipe' for the construction of living things. 

29. Phys. A 9, 192a3-12: Plato recognized that “something must underlie” but he “over- 
looked the other nature" (tiv yàp érépav TapetSev): namely, privation. Simplicius (In Phys. 
245, 19-29; 246, 2-16), argues that Plato did indeed recognize the principle of privation (call- 
ing it àárrovoía, in accord with Aristotle Phys. A 7, 191a6-7, instead of oTépnots), identifying it 
with the receptacle. Cf. Philoponus Jn Phys. 182, 20-25; 183, 11-184, 8. 

30. See Corrigan 1996, 158-160, for a nuanced appreciation of Plotinus's critical 
approach to Aristotle which is at the same time in the spirit of harmonization. 

31. For ‘without magnitude’ see Plotinus III 6. 16, 27; ‘bodiless’ see II 4. 8, 2; I1 4. 9, 5; II 
4. 12, 35; ‘invisible’ see II 4. 12, 23; MI 6. 7, 14; ‘without quality and impassible’ see II 4. 2; III 
6. 7, 3; M 6. 9, 36-9; III 6. 11, 45; ‘unalterable’ see III 6. 10, 20; ‘indestructible’ see II 5. 5, 34; 
‘unlimited’ see II 4. 10, 4; ‘indefinite’ see II 4. 15, 11, 19; ‘without bulk’ see II 4. 11, 25-27. 

32. Ibid., II 4. 1-2; IIT 6. 11; IM 6. 14, 1-5. 

33. See esp. ibid., III 6. 13, 27-32. This argument is similar to Aristotle's argument in Book 
T of De Anima that the intellect must not itself actually have any form if it is to receive all forms. 

34. Ibid., III 6. 12, 1ff. 
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element in a composition in the sense of a mixture cannot be the same thing 
as matter conceived of as a substratum. The gold that is shaped is still gold, 
unlike the shortening and flour whose mixture is the piecrust. Matter in the 
sense in which Plotinus finds it in Plato cannot be combined with anything, 
any more than, say, distance and time can be combined to make them into 
something else. Aristotle, however, frequently refers to the ‘composite’ of 
matter and form.?? Mixture is exactly what impassibility excludes. 

Plotinus's rejection of matter as an element in a mixture is the reason he 
insists, against Aristotle and in defense of Plato, that matter and privation are 
identical.?? The reason why Plotinus cannot accept a distinction between mat- 
ter and privation is that this is a distinction between relative and absolute non- 
being.” Matter is relative nonbeing, and privation is absolute nonbeing.?? 
Making matter relative nonbeing suggests that when what is missing from rel- 
ative nonbeing is supplied, then unqualified being is achieved. Thus the puta- 
tive composite is what the matter succeeds in becoming when informed. Such 
a composite, so long as it exists, continues to have relative nonbeing in rela- 
tion to all the things it can become, though it would have nonrelative—that 
is, unqualified—being in regard to what it is. So, the composite human being 
is a complete, full-fledged being, though since she can acquire all sorts of 
attributes that she does not currently possess, she continues to have matter or 
relative nonbeing in relation to these. By insisting on the identity of matter 
and privation, Plotinus can maintain that any material thing, insofar as it is 
material, cannot be said to beunqualifiedly. This is of course what the Platon- 
ist wants to do in insisting on the diminished reality of the physical world. 

How, we may well ask Plotinus, can an individual be material without being 
a composite in the way that he denies it is? The answer he gives is that mat- 
ter, which is identical with the unlimited (dtetpov), is to be understood as 
the property or hallmark of images.?? More precisely, it is the condition for 
the possibility of images. That is why there is unlimitedness and hence mat- 
ter even in the intelligible world, since there intellect and Forms are images 
of the first principle of all. Things in the physical world, which are images 
of images, have less being that the ‘higher’ images. Nothing can turn an 
image into that of which itis an image. That is why the matter that is neces- 
sarily present in any image is not to be understood as perfectible by the 
imposition of form.?? 


35. E.g., see Phys. A 7, 190b10-11; Met. H 2, 1043a27-8 with H 3, 1043a30; Cael. A 9, 
277b30-33. He also uses synonymously the term TÒ oóvoXov. See, e.g., Met. Z 15, 1039b20. 

36. Plotinus II 4. 14-16. Cf. I 8. 5, 20-25; I 8. 11, 1-7. By contrast, Proclus De Mal. 32, 
14-15, explicitly denies that matter and privation are identical. Simplicius In Phys. 246, 2-12, 
says that privation is an ‘accidental cause’ and that is why Plato did not introduce it. 

37. See Aristotle Phys. A 9, 192a3-6. 

38. See Met. ^ 22, 1022b22—102347 on privation. 

39. See Plotinus II 4. 15, esp. 21-28. 

40. Met. V 5, 1009a32—30, says that in one way things can be generated from nonbeing, 
meaning matter, and in one way they cannot, meaning absolute nonbeing. Cf. L5, 1010a20-22. 
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Another way Neoplatonists approach the issue is in terms of the distinc- 
tion between potency and actuality in Aristotle. Aristotle does not exactly 
identify matter with potency, though he comes close. In Physics he seems to 
claim that matter “in the sense of potency” (kata 60vajuv) is indestructi- 
ble.*! Plotinus agrees to identify matter and potency tout court, though he 
insists on the fundamental difference between matter in the sense above 
and, as he says, “matter in the way bronze is.”42 In other words, he seems 
entirely open to the employment of the Aristotelian language so long as it 
does not imply the mitigation of the permanently derivative status of the 
physical world. 

We have here the key to the Neoplatonic, sometimes tacit embrace of a 
good part of the Aristotelian terminology. For example, there is nothing un 
Platonic in explaining the acquisition by bronze of a new shape in the way 
that Aristotle does. Within a limited context the explanation provided by 
saying that the bronze is potentially the statue or material for the statue is 
even in line with Plato’s own words, as we saw above. And to add that the 
bronze is still the same bronze upon being shaped is no doubt correct and 
illuminating, especially if it gives the lie to those who deny the possibility of 
change. But the Neoplatonists draw the line at turning the principle of mat- 
ter into a principle of relative nonbeing so that explanatory adequacy is 
thought to be achieved in making the statement above. That is, if matter is, 
as Aristotle would seem to have it, different from privation, then all there is 
to say about a material substance will be said within the ambit of his four- 
fold scheme of causal analysis. Thus, along the line of material causality, to 
say that the human being’s body is matter to his soul is to have provided one 
cornerstone of a complete scientific explanation. And since the soul is the 
actuality of that matter, the successful account of that enmattered form will 
reach the end of an explanatory track. 

The contrasting Neoplatonic position can be stated simply as an insis- 
tence that there is no explanatory adequacy in the account of images with- 
out adducing their paradigmatic causes: that is, without introducing the 
Forms, the Intellect that contains these, and the first principle of all, the 
One.? For them an Aristotelian physical explanation has an ‘as if’ quality, 


41. Phys. A 9, 192427. See also Met. © 1, 1046a23; K 2, 1060a19-21. The last passage says 
that “it [matter] exists not in actuality but in potency” (abrn ye yt evepyeta pèv otk éort, 
8vvápet 8’ éortw.). This is ambiguous, though it comes close to being an identity statement of a 
sort. Madigan 1999, 154, says that Aristotle in this passage “correlates matter with potentiality.” 

42. II 5. 4-5, esp. 5, 8-9. At III 6. 7, 9, Plotinus says that matter is not 8óvajus, using the 
term in the sense of ‘power’ according to which the One is 8óvajus mávrov. Plotinus II 5. 1-2 
tends to identify potency with what Aristotle calls “productive or active potency”: that is, the 
potency for producing a change in another, as opposed to passive potency, which is potency for 
being changed by another. See Met. A 12, 1019a15-23; O 1, 1046a23-27. Plotinus's preferred 
way of speaking is to say that the bronze is in potency (Suvdtet) to the statue, indicating a pas- 
sive potency, but that courage is a potency (60vajus) for the actuality that is a courageous act. 

493. One of Aristotle’s fundamental principles is that knowledge is of the “first causes or prin- 
ciples” (rà TpGta atrta, at TpGTat dpxat) which explain why things are the way they are. See 
Phys. A 1, 184a12—14; APo. A 2, 71b9-12. cf. Meno 98A3-4 where knowledge is distinguished 
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a sort of strategic pretense of adequacy. If you treat flora or fauna or astro- 
nomical bodies as if they were basic, then Aristotelian explanations are 
acceptable. If you recognize that they are not, then those explanations will 
not be adequate. 44 In addition, owing to the fact that nature is a moved 
mover and not an unmoved mover, it is an instrumental cause. Hence, no 
explanation can end with the claim "nature is like that", where an ending 
means that further requests for explanation are pointless or unintelligible. 
Nature is not an unqualified principle of motion and rest. 

Aristotle himself seems to recognize the explanatory roadblock thrown up 
by matter when he claims that the *underlying nature is knowable by anal- 
ogy” (kar' àvaXoy(av).*9 That is, the underlying nature as a principle of 
nature is analogous to an underlying subject, like the bronze. Superficially, 
this seems rather inconsequential if we focus, as perhaps we inevitably do, on 
the bronze, which both has its own nature and already has some shape before 
being made into a statue. But matter is only analogous to this. It has no nature 
or shape of its own, nothing that is knowable. So, if the science of nature is a 
science of things with matter, the self-sufficiency of this science is suspect. 

This point is well made by Proclus at the beginning of his commentary 
on Timaeus. Proclus begins by stating that the science of nature (ovotoXo- 
yía) is traditionally divided into parts, the study of matter, the study of form, 
and finally the study of why matter and form are not true causes but only 
contributory causes, whereas the true causes are the productive (mot- 
"T.Kóv), the paradigmatic (TapasetypatKov), and the final (TeAtKdv). He 
then turns first to Plato's scientific predecessors, especially Anaxagoras, and 
then to a contrast between Aristotle's treatment of the causes with Plato's: 


Not all, but the more accurately minded of the leading figures of the school 
after Plato," think that what exists by nature includes the form along with the 


from true belief by “an account of the cause" (aitias hoytop@). Cf. Plotinus VI 7. 2, 15-19. Pro- 
clus In Remp. I 263, 23ff., draws the natural comparison between what is said in Meno and Aristo- 
tle's doctrine of knowledge as being of the universal and unalterable. He also notes the similarity 
between Plato's and Aristotle's accounts of the radical distinctness of knowledge and belief. 


44. Cf. Simplicius Jn Phys. 363, 8-10: "In general, if enmattered forms are participations 
in primary Forms, they are images fashioned in their likeness. Every image then is related to 
its model." 

45. The definition of ‘nature’ at Phys. B 1, 192a21ff. stresses the relative priority of nature 
in relation to artifacts and accidental composites as a cause of motion and rest. Those who 
would take Aristotle to be maintaining an anti-Platonic position here must insist that the rela- 
tive priority is actually absolute priority. In other words, they must hold that nature is self- 
explanatory. But as we shall see infra chap. 7 Aristotle explicitly denies this. 

46. Phys. A 7, 1912-8. This claim is typically associated by Neoplatonists with Plato's claim 
in Tim. 51A7-B1 and 52Bs, that the receptacle “partakes in a puzzling way of the intelligible 
and is most difficult to apprehend" and is apprehended by a sort of "illegitimate reasoning" 
(vó0os Xoytopós). See, e.g., Simplicius In Phys. 246, 25-28. At Tim. 50D7-E1, the receptacle is 
described as “without character" (dpopdov). 

47. This is usually and probably correctly taken to be a direct reference to Aristotle, though 
it might well encompass Plato’s successors Speusippus and Xenocrates. 
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matter, reducing the principles of bodies to matter and form. For even if they 
did make some sort of mention of the productive cause, as when they say that 
nature is a principle of motion [cf. Phys. B 1, 192b8-27], they nevertheless 
remove from it [the productive cause] the function of making and being prin- 
cipally productive [TO 5paoTHptov kai TO kupíos moinTikóv]. They do this 
because they do not allow that in it [nature] are the rational principles [Aó- 
yous] of the things made by it. And granting that many things come to be by 
chance, in addition to their not agreeing to the preexistence of a productive 
cause of all natural bodies unqualifiedly, but only of those that are generated, 
they expressly say that there is not a productive cause of eternal things. It also 
escapes their notice that they are either making the entire universe to be a 
product of chance or claiming that bodily things make themselves. 


Plato alone, following the Pythagoreans, gives over to the 'all receptive' and 
to the enmattered form the role of contributory causes of things that exist by 
nature, subordinating them to the principal causes of generation. He 
explores the primary causes [Tas TpwToupyovs aitias] before these, the pro- 
ductive, the paradigmatic, and the final. To account for these, he established 
intellect as demiurgic cause of everything, and an intelligible cause, in which 
everything is primarily, and the Good, which is situated prior to the produc- 
tive cause in the order of desire. Since that which is moved by another is 
dependent on the power of that which moves it, it cannot produce itself. That 
is, it is clearly not of a nature to perfect or produce itself, but for all these it 
needs the productive cause and is held together by that. And so it is appro- 
priate that the contributory causes of things that exist by nature are depend- 
ent on the true causes, by which they have been realized [productive cause], 
in relation to which they have been made [paradigmatic cause] by the father 
of all things, and on account of which they have been generated [final cause]. 
It is likely, therefore, that Plato has given to us, after a most exacting exami- 
nation, all these [true causes] and made the other two, the form and the 
underlying subject, dependent on them .. . All that which has been produced 
by secondary causes has as [primary cause] that which exists primarily and 
inexpressibly and inconceivably.*8 


Proclus’s point here is principally the superiority of the Platonic approach 
to the science of nature over the Aristotelian approach. But he incidentally 
provides the rationale for the harmony between the two. So long as an Aris- 
totelian realizes that physical science cannot be explanatorily exhaustive, its 
ambit is secure.*9 


48. Proclus In Tim. I 2, 16-3, 32. Cf. III 222, 7-27 and ET Prop. 56, on the instrumental 
character of ‘secondary’ causes in relation to ‘primary’ causes. See I 425, 4—7 for Proclus’s argu- 
ment that neither the Demiurge nor the Form of Living Animal can be identified with the Good 
itself, owing to their complexity. 

49. Cf. In Tim. 1337, 29-338, 5; 346, 29-347, 2; 348, 23-27, where Proclus argues that the 
scientific character of (Platonic) physics depends upon connecting what is learned about 
nature with immutable and incorporeal first principles. See O’Meara 1989, 183-185, on the 
strategy revealed in these Proclean passages. 
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There is an important sense in which Aristotle himself recognizes this 
point when he sets down the limitation of physical science. In the last book 
of Physics, Aristotle says that nature, taken as a principle of motion, is a hypoth- 
esis.” To Neoplatonic ears, this sounds like the hypothetical reasoning of 
Plato's Republic, which should lead ultimately to an unhypothetical under- 
standing of first principles.?! Simplicius sums this up nicely in noting the 
direction of the entire Physics: “Thus the truly marvelous Aristotle brought his 
teaching about physical principles to the point of the theology of the super- 
natural and showed that the entire physical or bodily order was dependent 
on the nonbodily and boundless intellectual goodness above nature, in this 
also following Plato.”>? Simplicius goes on to identify this “intellectual good- 
ness” with the Demiurge, an “intellectual god.” He further suggests that 
apparent differences between Aristotle and Plato in this regard are owing to 
the fact that the former couched his argument in terms of an explanation of 
motion and movables, whereas the latter couched his explanation in terms 
of coming-to-be; the one arrives at a “primary unmoved mover” and the other 
arrives at “that which is always the same in the same way.” 

In addition, in a passage I consider at some length in chapter six, Aristotle 
in his Metaphysics lays it down that if supersensible substance did not exist, then 
physical science would be the first science.?? But since, as Aristotle will go on 
to show, and has repeatedly insisted elsewhere, supersensible substance does 
exist, it follows that physical science is not the first science. Of course, we can- 
not say without further ado that the demotion of physical science to second 
place entails a rejection of its autonomy. That is what the Neoplatonists assume. 
We need to look at additional considerations on behalf of the view that 
explanatory adequacy for the subjects of physical science is not to be found 
within physical science and that Aristotle's own principles support this view. 

Let us return to matter. The basis for the Neoplatonic view that explana- 
tions proffered in terms of matter and form cannot be adequate is the 
ineluctable presence of the former. If part of what a sensible composite is 
includes matter, then the putative definition of it cannot be unequivocally 
intelligible. For example, if in defining a circle one had to include in the 
definition something about the chalk used to draw a circle on a blackboard, 
one could not thus define a circle adequately. The definition of a circle 
should have nothing to do with chalk.5?* In his Metaphysics, however, Aristo- 
tle insists that “ofa definition [Tot Aóyov], one partis always matter and one 
part is the actuality.”°° And in his Physics he states that “perhaps [toos] that 


50. Phys. O 3, 253b5-6. 

51. See Plato Rep. 510B-511C, and Simplicius /n Phys. 1194, 24-30. 

52. Simplicius In Phys. 1359, 5-8. 

53. Met. E 1, 1026a27-29. 

54. The example is from Plato 7th Ep. 342Aff. 

55. Met. H 6, 1045a34-35. The majority of the mss. add the words “e.g., a circle is a plane 
figure." These words are excluded by Jaeger. If the words belong in the text, they do not give 
the complete definition of a circle but only the genus, the logical matter. 
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which is necessary [TÒ dva'ykatov: i.e., matter] is in the definition."96 If mat- 
ter is knowable only by analogy, then one might well inquire as to how 
explanatory adequacy is going to be attained by including it in the defini- 
tion. Yet Aristotle also says, ‘There is neither definition (6ptoyds) nor 
demonstration of particular sensible substances because they have matter 
the nature of which is such that it is possible for it to be and not to be.’ 

One standard scholarly resolution of the foregoing claims is that the def- 
inition of sensible substances includes the matter but only ‘logically’ or 
‘abstractly,’ so that no particular matter is included. Thus the definition of 
a circle does not include the chalk; it includes only the line that is a locus of 
points equidistant from a point apart from that line. And the definition of 
a human being does not include a particular body but only that there be a 
body of a certain kind: that is, “an organic body."?? Thus in the definition of 
sensible substances in general we include form and matter of a certain 
kind.?? But in what sense is “matter of a certain kind” matter? The defini- 
tion of a man as a bipedal animal, for example, is supposed to include the 
genus ‘animal’ as matter. But ‘animal’ does not name the underlying nature 
that is knowable only by analogy. The reference made to the putative mat- 
ter in this definition is not a reference to anything that belongs to the sci- 
ence of the changeable. Either the definition of sensible substances includes 
matter in another way or it includes no matter at all, in which case it is not 
in principle different from a definition of the incorporeal paradigm. How 
can definitions of sensibles as such be self-standing? 

It is useful here to compare the definitions of elements in Plato and Aris- 
totle. Plato in Timaeus, defines the elements or primary bodies in terms of 
solid geometrical shapes.9? For example, to water is assigned the icosahe- 
dron. The phenomenal properties of these elements seem to be the 'traces' 
found in the receptacle prior to the imposition of ‘forms and numbers’ by 
the Demiurge.®! By contrast, Aristotle in On Generation and Corruption 
defines them in terms of the contrary phenomenal properties, hot and cold, 


56. Phys. B 9, 200b4-5. 

57. Met. Z 15, 1039b27-30. Cf. Z 7, 1032a20-22; Cael. A 12, 283b4. 

58. See, e.g., Gill 1989, esp. chaps. 4-5, though Gill is somewhat critical of this account, 
arguing that the definition does not include a *distinct matter" (133). 

59. C£. Phys. B 2, 194b9: Ao yàp etser GAAN VAN. 

60. Tim. 53C-55C. 

61. Ibid., 55B-C. When the receptacle is said to be ‘fiery’ or ‘watery’ in its pre-cosmic state, 
itis implausible that this should indicate geometrical structure rather than phenomenal prop- 
erties. Taylor 1928, 312, thinks that the phenomenal properties depend on the geometrical 
structure, but this is only subsequent to the efforts of the Demiurge, who linked them inextri- 
cably together. There are several reasons for this. If the 'traces' were traces of the Forms that 
are used by the Demiurge to shape the world, then they would be traces of geometrical shapes. 
But the pre-cosmic elements are described phenomenologically, not mathematically. If the pre- 
cosmic hotness were a trace of a Form, presumably it would be a Form of Hotness or of Fire. 
But making the pre-cosmic element a trace in this way would mean that this Form was para- 
digmatically hot—which seems exactly what the description of the Demiurge's work is intended 
to preclude. The Demiurge does not import hotness into the cosmos; it is already there. 
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wet and dry.9? For example, water is cold and wet. In each definition, mat- 
ter is included along with the contraries.9? 

If the Form of Water is an incorporeal entity, it is difficult to see what it 
would mean to insinuate phenomenal properties into it. Presumably this 
Form would be exceedingly cold and wet. This is nonsense, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Plato ever succumbed to this nonsense, especially 
after he began to consider the mathematical reduction of Forms. Once we 
see the definition of the elements separated from the hypothesis that 
explains the phenomenal properties of their cosmic images, we can see that 
itis the Demiurge who is made responsible for matching up a geometrical 
structure with a type of phenomenal property and for establishing their nec- 
essary connections. Thus it is not the case that Plato deduces physics from 
mathematics. Nothing in the nature of the geometrical structure of water 
entails that cosmic water feel watery to us as opposed to fiery. That is why a 
definition of phenomenal water is a definition of an image needing to be 
supplemented by a definition of the Form of Water: that is, by a mathemat- 
ical definition.9* Plato's actual explanation of why the geometrical shape 
and the phenomenal property go together—that the Demiurge thought 
that it would be better this way—may be no more satisfying, but it is a dif 
ferent explanation nonetheless from what is often supposed. 

In De Caelo, Aristotle provides a battery of arguments against any mathe- 
matical account of the elements, including Plato's in Timaeus.®© As Aristotle 
succinctly puts it, “the principles of perceptibles should be perceptible."96 
And summarizing his argument, he says, "From what has been said, itis clear 
that the difference of the elements does not depend on their shape. Since 
the most important differences of bodies are those of their works (épya), 
states (Tán), and powers (Suvdpets), we should consider these first . . . (207 
Definitions in terms of this triad are not obviously inconsistent with the 
mathematical definitions unless we exclude from the latter a necessary con- 
nection with the phenomenal. Aristotle is being rightly caustious in insist- 
ing that there is no necessary connection between a shape per se and a 
phenomenal property, whether this be expressed as a work or a state or a 


62. GCB 2, 330a30-33/20. 

63. Ibid., B 1, 329a24b5. 

64. Cf. Simplicius In Phys. 296, 32-297, 35. 

65. See Cael. T 7-8. 

66. Ibid., 7, 306a9-10. 

67. Ibid., 8, 307b19-23. 

68. Alcinous Didask. 12. 2, 6, says of the {xvn that they are only 8ekrikóv TS TOV OTOL- 
xetwv 86vvápeos, which suggests that they are phenomenal properties. Proclus, on the other 
hand, in his Jn Tim. I 270, 9-26, and I 383, 24-385, 16, argues that the pre-cosmic elements 
do have a connection with the Forms independent of the subsequent intervention by the Demi- 
urge. But Proclus says this because he holds that Plato believes that “God [i.e., the One] is the 
absolutely first and ineffable cause of the existence of matter “(384, 30-385, 3). Hence God, 
via the instrumentality of the Forms, is able to introduce a measure of intelligibility into the 
pre-cosmic world prior to the intervention of the Demiurge, who adds order and beauty to the 
disordered intelligibility. See also I 387, 5ff. 
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power. But this is not the view that Plato was understood by the Neoplaton- 
ists to have held.9? The real dispute is whether an Aristotelian definition of 
the elements which includes the phenomenal contraries is self-standing or 
even potentially explanatorily adequate.9? 

A definition that includes one or more of the triad of works, states, and 
powers is on the face of it quite different from a taxionomical definition in 
terms of kinds. This is so principally because each of the members of the 
triad is, for Aristotle, functionally related to a kind; that is, a kind is always 
included in its definition.” But even if the triad can function independently 
of subjects within an explanatory system—for example, if we interpret Aris- 
totle as an antirealist—still Aristotle has to import matter into the definition. 
And as soon as he does that, he is faced with the question, why is this indi- 
vidual necessarily that kind of thing? Why, for example, is this stuff water and 
not fire? Presumably, the answer is something like this: because it necessar- 
ily has these properties and anything with these properties is water, where 
"these properties" refers to a type not a token. But then we want to ask: 
where did the necessity come from? Aristotle's unwavering answer to such a 
question is that if we have the correct definition, then there is no further 
answer to be given. That is just the way things are. 

The necessity to which Aristotle is here committed is hypothetical."! And 
he adds in the last sentence of the second book of Physics, "Indeed, even in 
the definition there are some parts [serving] as matter of the definition." 7? 
For the Neoplatonist, the identification here of matter as necessity is irre- 
sistibly comparable to necessity in Timaeus, the *kind of wandering cause" 
(Tò Tis miavopévns ei60g aitias).”3 By the words “by necessity” (é€ 
àváykns) Plato means, minimally, whatever contributes to the composition 
of cosmic sensibles other than what comes about by “the works of intellect" 
(rà Stà vot SeSqLLoupynpéva): namely, the works of the Demiurge.”4 As we 


69. Moravcsik 1991, 42-43, argues that Aristotle, against Plato, separates the question of 
explanatory adequacy from the question of ontological ultimacy. Moravcsik is, I think, impor- 
tantly correct in holding that explanatory adequacy can always be achieved independently of 
ontological considerations when that explanation is sought, as it always is, relative to a context. 
The harmonist's point, however, is that contextualized explanatory adequacy in the Aristotelian 
mode never in principle closes off the path to a search for ontological ultimacy. 

70. See Met. Z 5, where Aristotle argues that the subject is included in the definition of a 
state. Cf. Cat. 8, which deals with states as a type of quality. 

71. Phys. B 9, 200a30-32: "It is clear, then, that the necessary in natural things is what we 
call ‘matter’ and also the motions of matter” (bavepov S17 Tt TÒ dvayKatov év rois votkots 
TO OS VAN eyópevov kal ai kuvijoets). 

72. Ibid., 200b6-7. Cf. Met. Z 11, 1036a29ff. 

73. See Tim. 47E-48E; 68E-69A. See Simplicius In Phys. 388, 11ff., who specifically com- 
pares the hypothetical necessity here with the Timaeus passage. 

74. Tim., 47E4. - 

75. See Miller (2002, esp. chap. 5), who argues that the ‘third kind’ (tpttov ei80s) at Tim. 
49A1-2, which is usually taken to refer to the receptacle understood as either matter or space 
(or place) or the confused amalgam of the two, actually refers to a metaphysical principle, dis- 
tinguished from the other ‘two kinds’: namely, the intelligibles and their sensible images. If this 
is so, then it is plausible to take this metaphysical principle as being instantiated by two different 
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have seen, this includes the receptacle itself and the ‘traces’ of the ele- 
ments.” Following Aristotle’s identification of the receptacle with matter 
and treating the phenomenal properties of things as independent of the 
works of intellect, it is natural to infer that a definition of sensibles that 
includes the matter cannot be entirely perspicuous to the intellect. It can- 
not be understood on its own. Specifically, it must be understood as an 
image of a paradigmatic cause. Thus for the Neoplatonist it is not paradox- 
ical to say that Socrates is a man but that the definition of man is not a def- 
inition of Socrates, for whatever uniquely belongs to Socrates does not 
belong to that definition. In other words, a definition of Socrates’ human- 
ity, the way Socrates instantiates humanity, is not thoroughly intelligible 
because it must include that which is other than a work of intellect. It 
includes matter and the contraries or phenomenal properties belonging to 
that which happens ‘by necessity. "9 

Aristotle gives three examples of hypothetical necessity: a house, health, 
andahuman being.”” In each case, if the thing is to exist, then certain ‘mate- 
rial requirements,’ as we might say, must be met. Whatever these might be 
in any particular case, they are not in principle different from the material 
requirements involved in the instantiation of a Platonic Form.’® What is 
most interesting about Aristotle’s examples, however, is the collocation of 
the natural and the artificial. In the case of a house, its definition includes 
or is perhaps identical with the purpose or final cause.’ This is so because 
the entire intelligible content of a house as such is contained in the pur- 
poses of house-dwellers. There is nothing about, say, the shape of a house 
that reveals its purpose. It is true that certain shapes may be excluded by 
these purposes, as well as certain types of material, but the shape that any 
house does have is functionally related to the purpose. But if houses cannot 
be understood apart from the purposes of house-dwellers—that is, apart 


physical principles: namely, matter and space (or place). This would mean that Plato never 
intended to merge these. If true, this would mean that Aristotle at least tendentiously portrayed 
Plato’s account. If Miller is correct, complaints like those of Sayre 1983, 250, that the recepta- 
cle cannot, as Plato characterizes it, be both space and in space, are misguided. Sayre argues 
that owing to the incoherence of the characterization of the receptacle, Plato should be under- 
stood to be signaling the futility of trying to understand how participation works. See further 
Sayre 2003. 

76. Simplicius Jn Phys. 295, 25-296, 2, clearly makes this point. 

77. Phys. B 9, 200b1-4. 

78. At Tim. 69A6, after completing the description of the two types of explanation, neces- 
sity and reason, Timaeus says that they now have at hand *the material ready for us like car- 
penters." It is true that the ‘material’ includes both explanations, but it is equally true that the 
‘works of necessity’ are the material for the imposition of a rational order on the cosmos. Cf. 
esp. 69A2—-5: “... Without the necessary, those other objects, about which we are serious, can- 
not on their own be discerned and hence cannot be comprehended or partaken of in any 
other way." 

79. See, e.g., Met. Z 17, 1041a27. A few lines after the reference to the essence of a house 
perhaps being identical with its final cause, (1041b5-10), Aristotle makes exactly the same 
point about a man. 
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from rational purpose—then the treatment of a human being along the 
lines of a house is of some importance. 

On the one hand, there is hardly any doubt at all that Aristotle generally 
elides formal and final explanations for natural substances as well as for arti- 
facts.8° On the other hand, there is considerable debate over whether this 
means that explanatory adequacy is or is not containable within the defini- 
tional framework. I mean that the comparison of a human being and a 
house invites the question of whether the former can be understood inde- 
pendently of an externally imposed purpose. There is a great deal to be said 
on both sides of the issue. We need to look carefully at how the hypothesis 
of the harmony of Aristotle's account of the physical world with Platonism 
helps us see our way clear to a resolution. 


Paradigmatic Causes and Eternity 


It may seem obvious that Aristotle explicitly rejected the ‘paradigmatic 
cause’: “It is clear, therefore, that as for the causes of forms [i.e., enmattered 
forms] as some are accustomed to call 'the Forms', if they are something 
separate from particulars, they are of no use in generations, that is, of sub- 
stances. Nor would they be, at least for his reason, substances existing in 
themselves."?! As Aristotle goes on to argue, it is *man that begets man," not 
the Form of Humanity. Some contemporary scholars have insisted that this 
passage constitutes Aristotle's misguided and unequivocal rejection of the 
sort of explanation given in Phaedo.?? It is unnecessary to point out that if 
Forms are not intended to explain generation, then their uselessness for this 
task is neither here nor there. Nevertheless, it would be a rejection of para- 
digmatic causes to claim that the only sort of explanation needed to say why 
this substance came to be is its specific progenitor, that is, its parent or par- 
ents. I spoke in chapter three and I speak again in chapters six and seven of 
the explanatory role of Forms in predication. Here, however, I address 
briefly the problem of generation, as conceived by Aristotle himself. For it 
seems that Aristotle's naturalistic account of the generation of composite 
substances is in one relevant respect manifestly inadequate. It is this inade- 
quacy—or so I argue—that the Neoplatonists took for granted in their 
appeal to the Platonic paradigmatic cause as a necessary supplement. 


80. See Phys. B 7, 198a25-26: TÒ pev yàp TÍ éot kal TÒ ov éveka Ev EoTt. Cf. B 8, 198b3-4; 
199a3 1-32; De An. B 4, 415a25—b7. 

81. Met. Z 8, 1033b26-29. Cf. 1034a2; A 9, 991a21, 27; M 5, 1079b24-26. The word tap- 
ddevypa is specifically used in all these passages. 

82. See e.g., Vlastos 1973a, 88-92 and Gallop 1975, who are rebutted by Lennox 2001, 
147-153 and n.33. Lennox 183, argues that Aristotle understands perfectly well what Plato is 
offering in Phaedo as a causal explanation of the presence of form and that "this man (i.e., the 
father) explains the presence of that man (i.e., the son)" is the appropriate explanatory cor- 
rective to “the Form of Humanity explains the presence of this man." But the Neoplatonists as 
well as Plato do in fact provide arguments for the view that "being of no use for generation" 
does not exhaust the exigencies of the explanation of generation. 
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Aristotle maintains in De Anima that the members of plant and animal 
species “partake of the eternal (Tot det) and divine to the extent possible" 
by reproducing their own kinds.?? In a famous and contentious passage in 
Generation of Animals, Aristotle amplifies these remarks: 


Now among things that exist, some are eternal [at8ta]?* and divine while oth- 
ers can exist or not exist. But that which is noble and divine is, according to its 
own nature, eternally [det] the cause of what is better among things that can 
be better or worse, while that which is non-eternal can exist or not exist and 
partakes of the worse and the better. And since soul is better than body and the 
ensouled is better than the soulless owing to its soul and being is better than 
not being and living better than not living, for these reasons reproduction [yé- 
veots] of living things exists. Now since it is impossible for the nature of such 
a kind to be eternal? that which comes to be is eternal in the only manner 
possible for it. Since it is impossible for it to be eternal as an individual (for the 
essence [ovota] of things is in the particular but if it were such, it would be eter- 
nal), it is possible for it to be eternal in species [etoet]. This is the reason why 
there exists eternally the class [yévos] of human beings, animals, and plants.®® 


I agree with those who maintain that this passage should not be taken as an 
argument for the eternity of the species as such. It seems clear enough that 
Aristotle wants to argue that the individual living thing attains immortality 
and eternity only via reproduction. But it is in my view a mistake to infer 
from this that paradigmatism is thus abandoned or even that paradigmatism 
has nothing to do with the explanatory framework here invoked. 

The denial that the species as such is eternal might mislead one into sup- 
posing that the desire for eternity in the individual members of the species 
does not require an explanation. Thus, the eternity in question is thought 
to be a concomitant of the individual's reproductive activity.” But in the 


83. De An. B 4, 415a22-b8. Cf. Plato Symp. 207Cg-D3: “For with animals the explanation is 
the same as with us, that is, the mortal nature seeks to the extent possible to be eternal and 
immortal. This is possible for it only by reproduction . . ."; Lg. 721C2-6. 

84. Assuming Tò det and TO aitov are used synonymously. 

85. Lennox (2001, 136), reads the clause thus: “While if the being were a such, it (not the 
generated thing) would be eternal" and he takes it as indicating, counterfactually, the Platonic 
alternative claim that species are eternal because their Form is eternal. 

86. GAB 1, 731b24-732a1. 

87. Lennox 2001, 137, says that “the best possible state of affairs for organisms, given that 
each of them cannot exist eternally, is that each of them be a member of an everlasting, con- 
tinuous series of organisms which are the same in form if not in number. Reproduction occurs 
because it procures the best possible state of affairs for the reproducing organism" (my empha- 
sis). This seems to make eternity an (accidental) achievement of individuals, not an endow- 
ment. But it is not clear to me why it is supposed by Lennox to be in the interests of individual 
members of a species that they reproduce. In addition, if it is not necessary that they repro- 
duce, then it is possible that they should not. See GCB 11, 337b7: "Someone intending to take 
a walk may not do so." In that case the eternity of the species is only an exaggerated expression 
of its longevity or perdurance. Cf. Aristotle's argument in Phys. © 1, 251b28-252a5 (that if it 
were possible that motion cease, then motion could never have begun) and Cael. A 12, 283a24- 
bs. 
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passage above, Aristotle says, “That which is noble and divine is, according 
to its own nature, eternally (del) the cause of what is better among things 
that can be better or worse, while that which is non-eternal can exist or not 
exist and partakes of the worse and the better."9? Even if the cause is con- 
strued other than as a paradigm, it is a mistake to infer eternality from the 
bottom up rather than from the top down.9?? Such an inference can be made 
only if we ignore Aristotle's explicit claim that the explanation for the 
achievement of ‘the better’ among plants and animals is itself eternal. 

This explanation is easily lost or ignored if one focuses on the next line 
alone and takes it to negate what has just been said. This would happen if Aris- 
totle's assertion that the species as such cannot be eternal were taken to con- 
stitute a denial of paradigmatism rather than what it clearly is: namely, a 
denial that the individual can be eternal in any way other than by reproduc- 
ing. Itis impossible for a species to be eternal, because a species does not exist 
apart from matter. The denial of eternity of the species as such is a denial of 
the existence ofa paradigm only if a paradigm is taken to be a species—if, say, 
the Form of Whale is taken to be the species whale. Since for Aristotle the 
species exists separately only in the individual member or abstractly in the 
mind of one who know it, someone who held the species to be identical with 
the paradigm might be thought to hold that this paradigm is an individual, 
too: the paradigmatic member of the species, so to speak. Aristotle does cer- 
tainly reject such a view. But it is neither obvious that this is Plato's view nor 
that Aristotle is not otherwise committed to paradigms properly construed: 
that is, as being other than separate individual members of the species. 

Simplicius argues for precisely this position: “I think that it is possible to 
use Aristotle's assumptions (Ur00€oeot) to show that the causes of [enmat- 
tered] forms are distinct (Stwptopéva) from them and are paradigms of 
them. We say that the natural things exist as a result of the participation of 
matter and form, with the matter participating in the form according to an 
internal participation (kata riv év abt ué0e£w)."99 

Simplicius's strategy is to show that Aristotle himself is committed to par- 
ticipation by enmattered form in separate, paradigmatic Form analogous to 
the participation of matter in enmattered form. He is aware, however, that 
this needs to be shown: 


88. See Met. a 1, 993b23-30, and infra chap. 6, 180-188. 

89. The argument at GCB 11 to the effect that there are some necessary processes among 
the things that 'are and are not' applies to the cycle of elemental change and not to animal 
and plant reproduction. In opposition to this, Lennox (2001, 139), thinks that animal and 
plant reproduction is in fact a “continuous reproduction of the form of the kind.” This is not 
likely to be the correct explanation of the eternity of the species, given that it is clearly possi- 
ble for the individual plants and animals not to reproduce. Lennox goes on (140) to offer a 
probabilistic argument for eternity. Thus the "natural disposition for the most part is all that 
is required to ensure the future recurrence of organisms the same in form." But if it is possi- 
ble that each individual does not reproduce, then it is difficult to see wherein lies the eternity 
of the species. 

go. In Phys. 296, 32-297, 1. 
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But perhaps someone will not concede that there is participation for the forms 
here, [rather claiming] that these have a prior existence [rponyoupévnv 
vrócracu]. For in the intelligible world [éket] [one might argue] there is no 
man or horse, but rather causes of these [here below] which exist in different 
forms, though they are productive of these; for example, man comes from god 
and that which is in motion comes from that which is immovable, and these are 
not the same in form [as their producers]. Those who makes these claims 
should be asked whether they suppose that beauty, goodness, essence, life, 
knowledge, actuality, and number exist in the intelligible world—or anything 
else similarly sublime. Because Aristotle concedes that these exist in the intel- 
ligible world. He makes this clear when he says that [the intelligible world] is 
desirable for everything and that intellect is in essence activity, thus identifying 
essence and life and intellect, attributing beauty and goodness to them, and 
saying that the immovable causes are equal in number to the heavenly bodies. 


But it is also clear that Aristotle is displeased with those concepts of forms 
that, along with the names derived from things here, also drag with them the 
definitions which include the physical and material elements of things here. 
That is why he is unhappy with certain of the names, though he does not 
think it inappropriate to apply certain of the purer names from here to the 
things in the intelligible world, such as beauty, goodness, essence, life, intel- 
lect, and actuality. 


If then someone were to say that these do exist in the intelligible world, but 
not in the way that the forms do here, we would agree with this, but we would 
require of him to say the same thing for Human Being and Horse and similar 
[Forms] in the intelligible world. For we do not believe that Human Being in 
the intelligible world is bodily, since it is not even the case that a human being 
is bodily in his physical definition, though we do believe that there is some like- 
ness between the bodily human being and disembodied Human Being just as 
there is between bodily beauty and disembodied Beauty. In general if the 
forms here are generated, and if everything generated is necessarily generated 
by some cause that has previously acquired the definition of what is generated, 
in order that the generation should not be nonrational or unlimited, and if 
what is generated is likened [ddopotodtat] to the definition, there would in 
this way be a paradigm for things generated.?! 


Simplicius makes a number of important points in this passage. Principally, 
he wants to argue that paradigmatic causes are not perfect particulars 
because all particulars—in the sensible world, at any rate—contain mat- 
ter.?? The participation, and hence the paradigmatism, is of the enmattered 


91. Ibid 297, 11-35. (trans. Fleet, slightly modified). Simplicius's use of the term dóoptotóo 
here follows Tim. 50D1; 50E3; 51A2. The term indicates the correlate of rapá&evypa. Cf. Tim. 
28A7; 29B4; 48E5; and esp. 3144-8. Fine 2003, 380-384; 392-396 argues that Plato's para- 
digmatic causes are equivalent to Aristotle's essential causes. This seems wrong, however, since 
for Aristotle the definition of the essence of a sensible will include the matter whereas the def- 
inition of a paradigmatic cause will not. 

92. See Malcolm (1991, chaps. 5-7), who argues that Plato's Forms are paradigms and there- 
fore perfect examples of what their names name. Malcolm claims with certain qualifications 
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form in the separate Form. Simplicius, however, seems to base his argument 
that participation or paradigmatism is required on the grounds that enmat- 
tered forms are generated and that the generation is always according to 
the ‘definition.’ 

Aristotle says in a number of places in his Metaphysics that the forms of 
sensibles are not generated; rather, it is the composite individual that is gen- 
erated (or destroyed).9? Since the composite includes the enmattered form, 
that which is not generated cannot refer to tis.9^ What cannot be generated 
Aristotle calls ‘the definition’ (6 Aóyos), which is presumably why Simplicius 
says that generation is always according to this. But ‘definition’ is Aristotle’s 
typical shorthand way of referring to that which is expressed in a definition. 
What is expressed in a definition cannot then include or refer to the enmat- 
tered form. 

Those who take Aristotle to be committed to the rejection of paradig- 
matism absolutely insist that what is expressed in a definition is eternal only 
potentially, not actually. And this potential eternity is achieved via the gen- 
eration of composites including their enmattered forms. It would, however, 
be incoherent to maintain that what the definition refers to is only what is 
generated as opposed to that of which each generated enmattered form is 
an instance. 

Aristotle makes an interesting concession to this line of thinking when he 
states that, “It is not yet clear if the essences (ai ovotat) of destructible 
things are separate (xwptoTat). But it is clear that some of these are not, in 
such cases where it is not possible for them to exist apart from individuals, 
such as in the case of a house or a utensil. Perhaps then these things are 
themselves not substances nor are any other things that are not composed 
by nature. For one might suppose that nature alone is the essence in destruc- 
tible things."9? The interesting concession is that the criterion of nonsepa- 
rability is here evidently not matter. If it were, then it would be obvious that 
the essence ofan animal or plant can no more exist separately from the indi- 
vidual than can the essence of a house. The criterion that is applied here is 
artificiality. Since Aristotle himself says that *we' (those in the Academy) do 
not allow Forms of artifacts, the distinction between the artificial and the 
natural is here all the more significant.?9 


that the paradigmatic status of the Form means that its instances are approximations of that 
Form. It is not clear, however, how the image that Simplicius takes an instance of a Form to be 
could approximate that paradigm. Malcolm's approximation interpretation follows from his 
view that Forms are self-predicative: that is, they perfectly exemplify what their names name. 

93. See Met. Z 8, 1033b11-19; 9, 1034b 7-19; 15, 1039b20-1040a8; H 3, 1043b14-21. 

94. See esp. Met. Z 15, 1089b24-25: “For it is not the essence (Td eivai) of house that is 
generated, but the essence of this house." If there is a distinction between the essence of house 
and the essence of this house, the individual cannot be identical with the former. 

95. Met. H 3, 1043b18-23. 

96. Met. A 9, 991b6—7. Cf. M 5, 1080a4-5, however, where, Aristotle says “they”, not “we.” 
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In a true or pure artifact the maker or her conception is the paradigm. 
One does not have to follow a pattern in making something—say, an abstract 
work of art. But if an animal or a plant generates a defective version of itself, 
the defective product is relative to a paradigm other than the generator. It 
is relative to that which is expressed in the definition of the species.9” One 
could deny this by effacing the distinction between the artificial and the nat- 
ural and holding that all generation is like the making of an adventitious 
artifact. Whatever the merits of this position, it is certainly not Aristotle's. 
For his entire physical science rests upon the distinction between the artifi- 
cial and ‘things existing by nature.’ 


Final Causality and Nature 


In the same passage of Physics in which Aristotle identifies formal and final 
explanations, he adds the crucial claim that “nature is a final cause."98 This 
seems to be about as unambiguous a statement as one would need in order 
to insist on the self-sufficiency of nature in an Aristotelian explanatory 
framework. Aristotle’s general account of final causality is frequently dis- 
cussed against the background of his argument against those—for example, 
the Atomists—who deny final causality, saying rather that nature acts by 
chance or necessity.?? It is not so frequently noticed that when Aristotle 
finally rejects their position, he rejects both chance and necessity as substi- 
tutes for final causality. He does not, of course, reject chance and necessity 
altogether. But necessity in nature, as he proceeds to tell us, is hypothetical 
necessity. Consequently, unqualified necessity has no part in final causal 
explanation, and hypothetical necessity belongs there only as an explana- 
tion of the conditions for that which the final cause explains.!°° So, if the 
self-sufficiency of the Aristotelian explanatory framework depends on 
nature being a final cause, nature must be construed apart from material 
causality. Neoplatonic harmonists will, typically, see the separation of final 
causal explanation from necessity as implying its identification with the 
*works of intellect.' Antiharmonists will want to insist that understanding 
nature itself as a final cause indicates precisely the way the harmonists have 


97. To say that an animal or a plant has a natural disposition “to make a copy of itself,” as 
does Lennox (2001, 140), is, I think, to ignore the problem; for the plant or animal is itself a 
copy of its progenitor. Assume, as Aristotle apparently does, that there is an endless (poten- 
tially? actually?) series of progenitors. Are they then all copies? Of what, precisely? 

98. Phys. B 7, 198b4; B 8, 199b32-33. Here the term used iséveka Tov, literally ‘on account 
of something.’ Cf. B 2, 194a28-29: fj 6€ $0cts réAos kal ob éveka. 

gg. The central passage is Phys. B 8. 

100. This is most clearly stated at Phys. B 8, 200a13-15: “What is necessary then exists by 
hypothesis and not as an end; for it exists in matter, while the final cause is in the account” (é£ 
trobécews SÙ TÒ üvaykatov, GAN oUx às TéAos: EV yàp TH LAN TO àvaykatov, TOS oU €veka év 
TO Aóyo). See Cooper 1985, esp. 159-161, on the relationship between the Democritean neces- 
sity that Aristotle rejects and the hypothetical necessity that he accepts. According to Cooper, the 
former is subsumed under the latter: that is, the absolutely necessary effects of the natural bod- 
ies and elements become hypothetically necessary for the constitution of natural substances. 
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gone wrong. Indeed, they tell us that it is the burden of Aristotle’s entire phi- 
losophy of nature that we do not need to go beyond nature to achieve 
explanatory adequacy. 

Antiharmonists will appropriately point to Aristotle's pithy remark, *So, 
if there is a final cause in art, so also in nature. This is most clearly seen in 
a doctor who heals himself; nature is like that.”!9! So much for final causal- 
ity in the sense of purpose applied ab extra. But as we have already seen in 
the discussions of On Philosophy and De Anima, Aristotle repeatedly and con- 
sistently distinguishes two senses of final cause: (1) the result for the sake of 
which and (2) the person or thing for whom or for which something is 
done.!? It is clear that for Aristotle, god or gods or any transcendent prin- 
ciple of nature is not a final cause in the sense of (2). The gods are not ben- 
efited by anything done in nature, since this would presuppose a deficiency 
in natural things that could somehow be remedied. It is precisely in the 
sense of (1), however, that nature is a final cause. Nature acts always to 
achieve a benefit or goal or realization of something's natural capacity.!0? 
So, our question becomes, how is (1) related to (2), or more pointedly, what 
function if any does (2) serve in natural explanations? 

If the final causality in (1) were applicable only to the conscious pur- 
poses of human beings, it would be easy enough to identify it as an ideal 
toward which we strive. Aristotle certainly speaks in this way both in Meta- 
physics and in. Nicomachean Ethics when extolling the life of contempla- 
tion.!°4 Perhaps then we could say that (2) applies universally to everything 
that is natural, whereas (1) applies only to persons who can actually have 
ideals, which they hold before themselves as inspiration. Aristotle, however, 
though he limits the contemplative ideal to persons, never limits the appli- 
cation of (1) to persons. Thatis, everything in nature, and nature itself, acts 
to achieve a good.! So, perhaps then it is the case that things that are not 
conscious act to achieve a goal or end in the sense of (1) just because they 
act to achieve an end in the sense of (2). They achieve their ideal by ful- 
filling their nature.!06 

That this cannot be the entirety of the matter is clear if we consider why 
we need (1) even for agents with conscious purposes. After all, if (2) can 
explain the activities of plants and animals, why does it not explain the activ- 
ities of humans, including their desire to possess theoretical knowledge? 
Putting the question otherwise, could we not make the ideal toward which 
all the things that exist by nature aim ex post facto? That is, could we not 
define the ideal as the immanent nature which is or is not fulfilled individually 


101. Phys. B 8, 199b29-32. 

102. See Phys. B 2, 194a33-36 (which refers to the On Philosophy text); De An. B 4, 415b2-3, 
20-21; GCB 6, 742a22ff; Met. A 7, 1072b2-3; EE H 15, 1249b15-16. 

103. See Kullmann 1985 for a good presentation of he different senses of final causality. 

104. Met. A 75; EN K 7. 

105. See GCB 10, 336b27-337a7; Met. © 8, 1050b22-30; Cael. B 12, 292a22—b25. 

106. This would seem to be the meaning of “final cause" at Phys. B 7, 198b3-4. 
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or even collectively? Thus (1) would not represent an explanation at all, any 
more than a universal attribution inductively arrived at explains anything 
about that to which it applies. For example, the viviparous nature of mam- 
mals does not explain why mammals give birth to live young rather than lay 
eggs. Is anything else needed? 

Evidently the answer for Aristotle is yes. In a passage in Metaphysics Book 
A (discussed at length in chapter six), he states, “We should examine in 
which of two ways the nature of the whole has the good and the best, whether 
as something separated (kexoptopiévov) and by itself (aùTò kað’ avTd) or 
as the order (rrjv Tát). Or does it have it in both ways like an army? For 
an army's goodness is the order and is the general, but more in the latter. 
For he does not depend on the order, but the order depends on him."!07 
The principal point of this passage relevant to our current question is that 
far from reducing (1) to (2), Aristotle here emphasizes the primacy of (1) 
over (2). If anything, he could be said to be reducing (2) to (1) in the sense 
that all the explanatory force is in (1). Itis because things aim to achieve an 
ideal that they fulfill their natures. That is the way each achieves that ideal. 
Thus in De Anima, Aristotle says that “all living things desire that [the divine, 
TOO 0c(ov] and do what they do according to nature for the sake of that.” 108 
In this passage it is clear that final causality in the sense of (2) is not limited 
to those living things with conscious purposes. But this would seem to make 
the irrelevancy of (1) apart from (2) all the more patent. Thus the ideal is 
determined by nature as fulfilled and does not determine itin any way. Why 
then is the divine a separated final cause?! 09 Why is nature itself held by Aris- 
totle to be explanatorily insufficient? 

Simplicius suggests a reason: “Thus regarding the productive cause Plato 
assigns the role of being the principal productive cause to the demiurgic 
intellect, whereas Aristotle, in addition to this, assigns it to nature (which 
Plato places among the instrumental causes, since itis both moved by a cause 
and moves other things) and to accidents, like luck and chance."!!? He adds 
later that 


[Aristotle] wants to make the principal productive cause separated and inde- 
pendent of that which comes to be. For the intrinsic cause (TO évvrápyxov 
aitvov), such as the form or the nature in the sense of the formal principle, is 


107. Met. A 10, 1075a11-15. 

108. De An. B 4, 415b1-2. Cf. Plato Symp. 206E. 

109. See Sedley 2000, n. 12, who claims that kexwptopévov “does not... necessarily mean 
something transcendent or extra-cosmic, but simply something over and above the ordering 
itself, as the prime mover plainly is." I do not understand what *over and above" means in this 
context if it does not mean “transcendent or extra-cosmic.” No doubt, “separated” does not 
always mean 'separated in reality' for Aristotle; something can, e.g., be separated merely in 
thought. But nothing that is so separated can have an explanatory role as the prime mover is 
intended to do in this passage. 

110. See Simplicius Jn Phys. 223, 16-20. Cf. 295, 28-30, where Simplicius explicitly men- 
tions the Metaphysics text and draws the implication that the paradigmatic cause must be sepa- 
rate and that a definition of a sensible substance is accordingly primarily of that. 
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contained in [that which comes to be]. We should remember that here 
Alexander agrees that nature is not a productive cause in the principal sense, 
but is rather a formal [cause] because it is not primary among the producers. 
Further, instruments seem to be causes of motion, but even these are not prin- 
cipally productive, since they do not move principally; rather they move by 
being moved.!! 


The reason nature is not self-explanatory, even though it be a principle of 
motion and standstill, is that it is an instrument of motion—a moved 
mover—and not an unmoved mover. Thus even if nature always acts for the 
good by actualizing the potency in anything that exists by nature, nature's 
so acting is not self-explanatory. 

Many scholars who have insisted on the irreducibility of (1) to (2) have 
reflected on how an unmoved mover, as characterized by Aristotle, can serve 
an explanatory role as final cause. Charles Kahn, who has provided one of 
the most thoughtful and forthright expressions of this position, says, ^For 
Aristotle, this law [that actuality produces actuality] is explained by some rela- 
tion of desire or assimilation to the Prime Mover as the paradigm Being 
which is eternally in act because its essence is actuality as such. As with the 
biological reproduction of like by like, so with the physical and metaphysi- 
cal production of actuality by actuality: producing more of the same is the 
best approximation to a stage of complete and permanent actuality."!!? I 
think that Kahn himself would recognize that this is unsatisfactory. The very 
reason why Aristotle insists on not eliding (1) and (2) and on making the 
former prior to the latter is that an ‘internal’ final cause does not explain 
anything on its own. And that is because actuality always precedes poten- 
tiality in the order of explanation. Whether the sum of the members of an 
animal species or other natural kind be infinite or not, that sum is not, on 
Aristotle's own terms, self-explanatory. If this were not the case, then (1) 
would be adequate as a final cause. And this is so whether or not the 'exter- 
nal' good includes interspecific benefit. I mean that whether or not plants 
exist for our sake, the fulfillment by plants of their own natures is not ade- 
quately accounted for by saying that they act to fulfill their own natures and 


111. Ibid. 315, 10-16. Cf. 287, 7-30, where Simplicius compares the instrumental causal- 
ity of nature with the primary causality of soul in both Plato and Aristotle. 

112. See Simplicius /n Phys. 317, 4-28, where he argues that a true principle of change 
must be unchanging. Therefore, even soul, a self-mover, is not strictly speaking a principle of 
change. The principle of change must be intellect. Proclus Jn Parm. 785, 19-786, 17, argues 
that nature cannot be self-constituted (a00vmóoTaTos) because it cannot be self-moving and it 
cannot be self-moving because it is corporeal: that is, it has parts outside of parts. E.g., nothing 
can cause itself to be heated as a whole at the same time that it is caused to be heated. So, if 
nature is not self-constituted—that is, roughly, self-explanatory—then there must be a cause of 
it outside of nature. At Phys B 2, 194a12, we read that ‘nature’ refers both to form and to mat- 
ter. At 1, 193b4, itis the shape (uoppń) or form (ei60s) as opposed to the matter. But the nature 
of changeable things could not exist without matter, since their form is the actualization of that 
matter. So, the claim that nature is a principle of motion and standstill is not unreasonably rel- 
ativized to the science of changeables. 

113. See Kahn 1985b, 190. 
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that this is for their own good. Why should they act to fulfill or actualize their 
own natures? Why should nature move in this ‘direction’ rather than in its 
opposite? One could, I suppose, say that this is just the way nature is, but 
then one would not be following Aristotle. 

How, though, does a self-absorbed unmoved mover provide an explana- 
tion? Kahn says that Aristotle “sees nature as a vast selfmaintaining system 
of interlocking goals, corresponding to different levels of order and regu- 
larity, culminating in the most perfect order of all, the motion of the fixed 
stars. The Prime Mover is Aristotle’s ‘scientific’ substitute for the mythical 
Demiurge, both as immediate cause of the supreme celestial rotation and as 
ultimate cause of the entire system—the ov €veka of nature as a whole.” 114 
One would not have thought that the prime unmoved mover is necessary 
even as immediate cause of the supreme celestial rotation if all it does is live 
its self-absorbed life. It is not at all clear why if, for example, grass grows just 
because it is its nature to do so, the motion of the outermost sphere is not 
similarly explained. On the contrary, if the primary final cause of nature is, 
as Aristotle insists, external to all nature, including everything that has no 
conscious desire, it seems clear that Aristotle could not have meant to insist 
on the self-sufficiency of nature, either. 

How is it supposed that the good that is present in the universe comes 
from the supreme good? Simplicius argues that according to Aristotle, “the 
final cause, being established as an object of desire for the other produc- 
ers, is revealed to us from the primary producer."!? Simplicius’s point 
addresses the obvious lacuna in interpretations such as those of Kahn. The 
operation of a separated and ultimate final cause is explained by a similarly 
separated, ultimate, and unmoved productive cause. As Simplicius argues: 
"As for Aristotle, no one disputes that he calls God or the Prime Mover a 
final cause. But that he also calls God a productive cause is sufficiently 
shown I think by his designating as productive cause that from which comes 
the origin of motion in his division of causes in the second book of his 
Physics.” ! Simplicius proceeds to cite support for his position from De 
Caelo, On Generation and Corruption, and Metaphysics.!!7 Next he acknowl- 
edges Peripatetics such as Alexander, who, while accepting that there is an 
ultimate final cause, deny that it is also a productive cause. Finally he pro- 
vides two further arguments. 


This fact alone would be enough, that he defines as productive cause that from 
which comes the origin of motion, and that he calls intellect, or the unmoved 
cause, that from which comes the origin of the motion that follows celestial 


114. Ibid., 196. 

115. Simplicius Jn Phys. 318, 2-3. Cf. Aristotle Phys. B 3, 195b21-22, where Aristotle says 
that "the highest cause" must be sought in each case; the productive cause must be correlated 
with the highest final cause. Cf. Simplicius Jn Phys. 326, 30-33. 

116. Simplicius Jn Phys. 1361, 11-14 (trans. Sorabji, slightly modified). See Sorabji 1988, 
275-276, for a translation of the entire passage. 

117. See Cael. A 4, 271a33; GCA 3, 318a1; Met. a. 4, 984b15. 
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motion. For itis the unmoved that is the origin, via the motion of the heavens 
and that of sublunary things. 


But besides in the second book of Physics [B 6, 198a5] he says that luck and 
chance are accidental causes which supervene on intellect and nature, the causes 
that are in themselves productive. “Both,” he says, meaning luck and chance, 
“belong to the mode of causation called ‘that from which motion arises.” And 
he adds, “luck and chance are the causes of things which might have been caused 
by intellect or nature, but which have in fact resulted from some accidental cause 
arising.” But nothing that is accidentally such is prior to what is in itself such. So, 
chance and luck are posterior to intellect and nature. In that case, however much 
chance might be the cause of the heavens above, intellect and nature must be 
prior causes of our universe and of many things in it besides.!!8 


The first argument depends on Simplicius’s previous arguments that that 
which moves by being moved cannot be a primary productive cause. Thus, 
when in Book H Aristotle discusses the “primary mover, not in the sense of 
final cause, but in the sense of that from which the motion arises,” Simpli- 
cius assumes that Aristotle does not mean ‘absolutely’ or ‘unqualifiedly’ pri- 
mary, because this mover is itself moved.!!? Although there is a productive 
cause that is not a final cause, there can still be a productive cause (an 
absolutely first productive cause) that is a final cause. 

The second argument rests on the priority of intellect and nature to 
luck and chance.!?? A longer version of the argument appears in the com- 
mentary on the passage in Physics dealing with luck and chance.!?! Grant- 
ing that things do happen by luck or chance, the argument is basically that 
this is intelligible only if we understand what it would mean for these 
things to happen by intellect or nature. The operation of either intellect 
or nature is always for a goal or final cause. So, one cannot consistently or 
rationally hold that everything in the universe happens by luck or chance 
and thus without final cause. Presumably, if one were to object that luck 
and hence intellect can be removed from the equation, and accordingly 
everything can be attributed to chance or nature, Simplicius would have two 
replies: first, the type of finality that embraces all nature is not the finality 
of nature; second, the kind of productive cause that nature is cannot be 
an absolutely first productive cause because nature is among things that 
move by being moved. 

Syrianus argues: “It is clear to someone who examines with understand- 
ing what has been said that [the separate Forms] are productive of things 
here. For the explanation for essence and form cannot be one thing and 


118. Simplicius Jn Phys. 1362, 16-29 (trans. Sorabji, slightly modified). See Sorabji 1988, 
273-281, with notes, for references to the other Neoplatonists who held basically the same view. 
Simplicius (1363, 8-12) identifies it as the view of his teacher, Ammonius. 

119. See Phys. H 1, 243a3; H 2, 243a33; and Simplicius Jn Phys. 1048, 7-18. 

120. Aristotle correlates luck with intellect and chance with nature. 

121. Simplicius In Phys. 354, 4-356, 30, which appropriately refers to Plato Laws 10 as pro- 
viding the relevant context for Aristotle's discussion of luck and chance. 
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[the explanation] of finality (reAetórnros) another."!?? Syrianus’s argu- 
ment rests on a point already familiar from Physics, that in nature formal and 
final cause are one. The internal finality of nature is an image of external 
paradigmatic finality. More particularly, according to Timaeus, the Demi- 
urge, wishing to make the world as good as it possibly could be, made it 
according to the eternal paradigm.!?? For Syrianus, as we shall see in chap- 
ter seven, the focus is on the indispensability of the paradigmatic cause in 
explanation. On the one hand, Aristotle is assumed by most (including Syr- 
ianus) to have rejected Platonic Forms. On the other hand, in many pas- 
sages and in many ways he opens lines of investigation into paradigmatic 
causality. It is just that he rejects one or more theories of Forms as satisfying 
that investigation. 

Proclus makes a similar argument, alluding to Aristotle's concession of 
the externality of final causality: 


If someone should say [namely, Aristotle Met. ^10, 1075a11-15] that the cos- 
mos indeed has a cause, not, however, a productive but a final cause, and that 
all things are thus related to that cause, he is right in making the Good pre- 
side as cause over the whole. But let him say whether the cosmos receives any- 
thing from this Good or receives nothing from it that corresponds to its desire. 
If it gets nothing, its striving would be in vain for a being that never enjoys at 
all the object of its desire. But if it receives something from it, that cause is 
surely and eminently the Good which it bestows upon the cosmos, particularly 
if it not only gives good to the cosmos but also does so in virtue of its essence. 
And if this is true, it will be what establishes the universe, since it will first be 
the cause of its being [Tod eivai ] if itis to give it its good in virtue of its essence. 
And so we are at the same doctrine as before; that cause will be not only a final, 
but also a productive, cause of the All.124 


It seems not at all unfair for Proclus to insist that the good which the uni- 
verse aims to achieve is instilled in it and further that it is not nature itself 
that instilled it. If it were nature, then there would be no need for an exter- 
nal final cause. 

Part of the resistance to the idea that Aristotle has left the door open to 
an external productive intellect is undoubtedly that he characterizes the 
external intellect as entirely engaged in self-contemplation. But it is not obvi- 
ous that the Platonic tradition views the productive intellect or the Demiurge 
otherwise. For one thing, there is more or less a consensus among Neopla- 


122. Syrianus In Met. 117, 30-32. Cf. Simplicius (In Phys. 223, 20-22), who distinguishes 
the paradigmatic cause and the productive cause, though the two are in reality identical. See 
Steel 1987. 

123. Tim. 30C2-31A1. Proclus Jn Parm. 788, 1-29, follows Syrianus in calling the Forms 
productive causes. This is because the Forms are identical with the Demiurge, who is, Proclus 
is careful to say, more than the Forms themselves (763, 16-20). 

124. Proclus Jn Parm. 788, 12-28 (trans. Dillon, slightly modified). Cf. In Tim. I 267, 4-11. 
At I 404, 7-21, however, Proclus chides Aristotle for eliminating “unparticipated intellect” 
(apé8eKTov vobv) from his philosophy. 
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tonists that the representation of the generation of the universe by the 
imposition of shapes and numbers on it by the Demiurge is mythical, not lit- 
eral.!25 Further, the Demiurge as intellect is not identified with soul, though 
this does not preclude its having life.!?9 Finally, the Demiurge is emphatically 
not viewed by the Neoplatonists as a personal deity in the biblical sense.!?" In 
claiming that Aristotle’s prime unmoved mover and Plato’s Demiurge are 
similar or the same, they were not implicitly or explicitly doing so on the basis 
of anthropomorphic characteristics. It is not so far-fetched to suppose that 
the prime unmoved mover is Aristotle’s version of the Demiurge ifwe do not 
think that the latter is more than a separate intellect. 

An additional consideration is this. The general Neoplatonic interpreta- 
tion of the Demiurge’s activity as eternal naturally makes common cause 
with Aristotle’s own view.!?? This is so precisely because Aristotle criticizes 
Plato for holding that the world was created in time.!?? Since, according to 
Proclus, Aristotle is mistaken in this interpretation, he is despite himself in 
agreement with Plato. More profoundly, Aristotle, in holding both to the 
nontemporal order of the universe and to the explanatory subordination of 
physics to first philosophy, would seem to be committed to the hierarchical 
top-down approach of Platonism. 

Nevertheless, productivity is not the same thing as contemplation and 
should not be summarily demythologized. First, we may recall the fragments 


125. It is important to distinguish two different questions: (1) is the creation of the universe 
in Timaeus a myth? and (2) is the creation temporal or nontemporal? It is usually assumed that 
if the creation is not a myth, then it must be temporal. See, e.g., Vlastos 1965. But the Neopla- 
tonists do not generally believe that the creation is a myth, not that the creation was temporal. 
See Proclus (Jn Tim. I 276, 30-277, 32), who surveys the traditional interpretations, including 
the interpretations of those, such as Atticus and Plutarch, who hold to temporal generation of 
the cosmos. The primary study of the Neoplatonic interpretation of the generation of the world 
in Timaeus is Baltes 1976. See also the more recent article Baltes 1996, in which the author pro- 
vides an abundance of evidence against the interpretation that the creation is temporal. Useful 
summaries of Neoplatonic views are in Phillips 1997, and Lernould 2001, 129-151. Also see Zeyl 
2000, Xx-xxv, for a good summary of the major points for and against a literal reading. 

126. As Aristotle says (Met. A 7, 1072b27), the activity of the divine intellect is life (Co). 
Plato seems to hold that there is no intellect without life. See Soph. 249A-B; Tim. 30B2, and 
46D5-6. This is basically a terminological difference. Aristotle defines “soul” more narrowly 
than does Plato (see infra chap. 5). Menn 1995, 10-24, argues against the thesis of Cornford 
and Cherniss, among others, that intellect cannot exist apart from soul. I think that all these 
scholars have made a terminological dispute into a matter of principle. The problem originates 
in Plato’s argument in Phaedo that “soul” refers both to “life” and to “that what has or brings 
life to a body.” Separated from the body, the distinction drops away and paradigmatic life, as it 
were, obtains. That life is identical with intellectual activity or thinking. 

127. E.g., Plotinus's discussion at VI 7. 1-3 is almost entirely devoted to showing that the 
productive activity of intellect does not include planning, decision-making, etc. The provi- 
dence that exists in intellect is of a different sort. See Proclus Jn Tim. I 303, 24-312, 26, fora 
survey of interpretations of the Demiurge within the Platonic tradition. Although there are dif- 
ferences within the tradition, there is agreement that the Demiurge is intellect, possessed of all 
and only the properties of intellect. Cf. Hackforth 1965, 445. 

128. See Proclus Jn Tim. I 217, 7-219, 31, for the basic interpretation along with Proclus’s 
criticisms of the alternatives. 

129. See Aristotle Phys. O 1, 251b14-28. 
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of On Philosophy which seem to understand the divine as a productive intellect. 
Perhaps more to the point, especially for those taking a developmentalist view 
of Aristotle, the concept of productive intellect is definitely at play in Book I, 
chapter 5, of De Anima. As we saw in the previous chapter, some, like Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, took productive intellect to be identical with the prime 
unmoved mover. This is a weighty consideration for Neoplatonic harmonists, 
given that Alexander was not likely to have been trying to accommodate his 
interpretation of Aristotle to a Platonic point of view. But even if we reject the 
identification that Alexander makes, as I think we should, the evidence for a 
productive role for the prime unmoved mover is still significant.!?? It follows 
from Aristotle's apparent commitment to the position that nature is not 
unqualifiedly ultimate in the explanatory order. And the more this produc- 
tive role is acknowledged, the more difficult it is to resist the conclusion that 
the prime unmoved mover in relation to intelligible reality is a version of the 
Demiurge in relation to the Forms. 


130. See Giacon 1969; Broadie 1993; Berti 2000, 186-189 and 200-206, for various argu- 
ments for the view that the prime unmoved mover is either an efficient cause rather than a final 
cause, or an efficient cause as well as a final cause, or an efficient cause by being a final cause. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Psychology: Souls and Intellects 


In 1939 the Dutch scholar F. A. Nuyens published a book titled Ontwick- 
kelingsmomenten in de Zielkunde van Aristoteles, better known among scholars 
in the French translation published in 1948 under the title L'Evolution de la 
psychologie d'Aristote. In this work Nuyens embraces the fundamental 
Jaegerian position of Aristotelian developmentalism and attempts to apply 
it in detail to the psychological doctrines. 

Nuyens distinguishes three phases in the development of Aristotle's psy- 
chological doctrines: (1) a Platonic phase (represented by Eudemus and to 
a lesser extent by Protrepticus and On Philosophy), wherein the soul is con- 
ceived of as an entity separate from the body;! (2) a *mechanistic instru- 
mentalist” phase, in which the body and soul continue to be held to be 
separate entities, but the body is an instrument of the soul, located now in 
the heart (this phase of Aristotle's psychology is to be found in parts of Parva 
Naturalia, Metaphysics, Eudemian and Nicomachean Ethics, and Politics);? (3) a 
final phase (represented primarily by De Anima, but also by other parts of 
Parva Naturalia, Metaphysics, and On the Generation of Animals) in which the 
soul is conceived as the form of the body.? 


1. See Nuyens 1948, 48. 

2. Ibid., 57. 

3. Ibid., 58. Jaeger 1948, 332-334, claims that "the third book of On the Soul [De Anima], 
which contains the doctrine of Nous, stands out as peculiarly Platonic and not very scientific. 
This doctrine is an old and permanent element of Aristotle's philosophy, one of the main roots 
of his metaphysics.” But Jaeger thinks that this ‘element’ does not cohere with the empirical 
psychology, which “belongs to another stage of development—in fact, to another dimension of 
thought." Nuyens 1948, 219-220, argues against Jaeger that Book Is account of vots can be 
integrated with the rest of the work so long as the agent intellect is eliminated from the func- 
tioning of intellect in the soul (296-310). 
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Nuyens's thesis has been subjected to extensive criticism, especially with 
respect to the sharp distinction he makes between phases (2) and (3).* 
Nevertheless, his fundamental idea—a development away from Platonic 
dualism and toward Aristotelian hylomorphism—remains virtually unques- 
tioned. And it is on the basis of this idea that Aristotle’s mature psychologi- 
cal doctrine is usually interpreted. The principal focus of the interpretations 
that assume the anti-Platonism of De Animais the account in Book T, chap- 
ter 5, of the so-called agent or active intellect. Endless contortions are con- 
trived in order to show that when Aristotle states that intellect is “immortal 
and eternal" he does not mean that it is immortal and eternal. Of course, 
there is much more to Aristotle's psychology than the seemingly cryptic doc- 
trine contained in I 5. The anti-Platonist assumption extends beyond a 
denial of immortality to the entire array of epistemological considerations. 
Perhaps because it is assumed that for Aristotle the soul is in no way immor- 
tal—or perhaps despite this assumption—it is also assumed that Aristotle's 
epistemology is deeply at odds with Plato's. Aristotle the hylomorphist or, 
more crudely, Aristotle the ‘empiricist’ is diametrically opposed to Plato the 
‘dualist’ or ‘rationalist.’ 

From the Neoplatonic perspective, it is not too excessive to call these 
assumptions bizarre. For them, Aristotle plainly makes large epistemologi- 
cal and psychological claims in De Anima that are in harmony with Platon- 
ism. At the same time, however, it must be recalled that the principle of 
harmony recognizes Aristotle’s regency in comprehending the details of the 
physical world. Much of what is said in De Anima regarding, for example, 
sense perception, is held simply not to be in disharmony with Platonism. 
What is said here supplements the basic Platonic position. One could— 
unjustly, from the Neoplatonists’ point of view—give an account of the 
entire De Anima that is radically un-platonic even in its treatment of matters 
on which Plato is largely silent. But to do so would be to start from an 
assumption that is both unwarranted and unsupported in the text.° 

In order to see the basis for the Neoplatonic position that the noetics of 
Aristotle and Plato are harmonious, we need to take a fairly lengthy and 
complex exegetical path. Part of their case rests upon their claim that Aris- 
totle has a unified account of intellect and that intellect can only be seen in 
its correct relation to soul when this is revealed. This unified account, how- 
ever, has been strenuously disputed both in antiquity and in modern schol- 
arship. So, it will be necessary to show that there is a coherent story being 
told in De Anima before we can see that it is a Platonic one. 


4. See esp. Block 1961; Hardie 1964; Lefévre 1972; Charlton 1987; Wedin 1988; Frede 
1992; Cohen 1992; Dancy 1996. Shields (1988, 106) attributes to Aristotle a doctrine he dubs 
'supervenient dualism.’ As Robinson 1991, 210-212, shows, however, ‘supervenience’ cannot 
plausibly be supposed to characterize Aristotle's account of intellect. In addition, hylomor- 
phism understood as supervenience solves no problem posed by dualism. 

5. See Blumenthal 1990 for a survey of the background to the Neoplatonic commentaries 
on De Anima. Blumenthal is highly critical of the interpretive value of these commentaries. See 
also Blumenthal 1981. 
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The Definition of the Soul 


I start with Aristotle's famous definition of soul in general at the beginning 
of Book B of De Anima: [soul is] “the primary actuality [évreAexéta] ofa nat- 
ural body with organs’ [oWpatos $votkot ópyaviko0]."? Many questions 
need to be addressed regarding this definition. I want to concentrate first 
on the widespread assumption that with this definition Aristotle sets himself 
squarely in opposition to Plato. 

There is indeed evidence in Book A to suggest that Aristotle means to 
reject Plato’s definition of the soul.” In the second chapter, of that book he 
argues against those who say that soul is a self-mover (TÒ avTO ktvoOv), evi- 
dently a reference to Plato's definition of soul in Phaedrus? In the next 
chapter Aristotle presses on with the criticism of those who say that the soul 
is a self-mover, linking this definition explicitly with Plato's Timaeus.? He 
then proceeds to a battery of arguments—eight in all—against the claim 
made in Timaeus’s account of the creation of the world-soul that soul is a 


6. De An. B 1, 412b5-6. 

7. Hippolytus (d. ca. 235 C.E.) Refutation of all Heresies I 20: “In practically all matters Aris- 
totle is in harmony (cupdwvds) with Plato, except for his teaching regarding the soul. For 
Plato says that the soul is immortal, whereas Aristotle says that [ . . . ] remains and after this 
to be dissipated into the fifth element." Despite the evident lacuna in the text indicated by the 
brackets, it is clear that Hippolytus understands the basis for the anomalous disagreement 
between Aristotle and Plato to be in the matter of immortality. But Hippolytus, who is in this 
work generally concerned to identify various Christian heresies with different pagan philo- 
sophical schools, is not especially interested in anything like a clear or nuanced appreciation 
of the ancient texts. Later in the work (VII 19, 5-6) he says ruefully that it is not possible to 
say what Aristotle's doctrine of the soul is in De Anima. He adds that the definition of the soul 
given by Aristotle requires 'great study.' For a valuable account of Hippolytus's treatment of 
Aristotle see Osborne 1987, 35-67. Eusebius in his Preparation for the Gospel XV 9, 14, 1—5, 
quotes the Platonist Atticus (2nd century C.E.) as saying something similar. Atticus, however, 
adds that whereas Aristotle holds that intellect can exist apart from soul, Plato holds that it 
cannot: 'O pèv yáp ónot vodv ávev puys d8óvavov civarı ovv(orac0at, 6 6€ xop(Cet TS 
ipuxfjs Tov voOv. kai TO Ts dG&avaoí(as. 6 pèv peTà THs Luxs abr 6(6o0tv, ðs dAXoS oUK 
évóexópevov, 6 6é dyno abr póvo xopuCogévo Ths buyxfis roro Teptyivec#at. (“For the 
one [Plato] says that it is impossible for intellect to exist without soul, while the other [Aris- 
totle] separates the intellect from soul, and the one [Plato] gives immortality to intellect along 
with soul, while the other [Aristotle] says that mortality pertains to intellect alone separated 
from soul.") 

8. De An. A 2, 404a21. See Phdr. 245C-E; Lg. 895E. But see also Met. O 2, 1046b17: *The 
soul has a principle of motion" (1| buy?) kuvjoeos éxet åpxńv). Cf. b21; and PA A 1,641a27-28, 
where soul is said to be a *moving cause." 

9. What Aristotle actually says is 6 Tipatos $votoAoyet, which is sometimes taken to be a 
reference to the literary character Timaeus, who is in turn taken to represent the thought of 
Plato. See Ross 1924, 1: xxxix-xli, for the argument that the use of the definite article in ref- 
erence to a name in a Platonic dialogue indicates the character and not the historical person. 
But Themistius Jn de An. 19, 23-24, says that in this passage Aristotle is contradicting not Plato, 
but rather Timaeus. At 12, 28, Themistius seems to distinguish between *Timaeus in Plato and 
Plato himself." Some (e.g., Todd 1996, 159 n. 26) believe that Themistius intends to make no 
distinction between Plato and Timaeus. See Ballériaux 1994 for an argument against Blu- 
menthal 1991 that Themistius is not an ‘orthodox’ Peripatetic. According to Ballériaux, 
Themistius's interpretation of Aristotle on intellect is, rather, entirely within the Neoplatonic 
tradition, depending especially on the interpretations of Plotinus. 
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magnitude.!? It does appear as if the claim that soul is the actuality of a par- 
ticular kind of body is meant at least indirectly to contradict the claims that 
soul is self-moving and a magnitude. For this actuality is neither a magni- 
tude nor is it, as Aristotle goes on to argue, something that can move itself. ! 

The Neoplatonists approached the question of the harmony of Aristotle 
and Plato in psychological matters in part in the light of the assumption that 
what Aristotle says in the exoteric works is a popular version of what he says 
in the esoteric works. We have already seen that there are reasonable 
grounds for so assuming and for questioning developmentalist assumptions. 
The Neoplatonists generally read the dialogues as committed to the immor- 
tality of intellect alone, which is how they interpreted Plato, mainly on the 
basis of Timaeus.l? So, for them the question is not the harmonization of two 
opposing views on immortality so much as the harmonization of two 
accounts of how immortal intellect is related to embodied soul.!? 

Aristotle is clear enough at the beginning of De Anima that the study of 
soul belongs to physical science and is distinct from a study of that which is 
separable from soul: namely, intellect, which belongs to first philosophy.!* 
Pseudo-Simplicius in his Commentary on Aristotles De Anima makes the con- 
nection between what Aristotle says here and what was said at the beginning 
of Parts of Animals: *So, itis clear that we are not to speak of all soul; for not 
all soul is natural, but some one or more parts of it.”!° But the commenta- 
tor understands that even if there is a separable intellect, still the natural sci- 
entist will need to take account of intellectual operations of the soul. In fact, 
the study of soul belongs between the study of the objects of first philoso- 
phy and the non-intellectual entities in nature.!? Aristotle does not help mat- 
ters much by remarking in the second book that intellect or the "speculative 
faculty" that which, if anything can exist separately, seems to belong to a 
kind (yévos) different from soul.!? Granted this, we are hardly in a better 


10. De An. A 3, 406b31-407b26. Cf. Tim. 34Bff. 

11. Ibid., A 3, 406a3-b10; A 4, 408a30-b18. 

12. See Guthrie 1955 for a lucid defense of the position that Neoplatonists were not mis- 
led in thus identifying Plato's view. 

13. See supra chap. 4, n. 126. 

14. See DeAn. A 1, 403a27-28 with 403b15-16 and the entire argument at PA A 1, 641a32- 
b10, where Aristotle holds that natural science does not encompass the study of the entire soul. 
This would seem to leave the study to first philosophy. 

15. PAA 1,641b8-9 (= Ps.-Simplicius In de An. 2, 27-28). See also Met. E 1, 1026a16. 

16. Ps.-Simplicius /n de An. 3, 14-28. 

17. De An. B 1, 413b26: puys yévos érepov. An alternative translation is “a different kind 
of soul." The Greek is ambiguous. Cf. A 4, 408b18-29. See Philoponus (Jn de An. 9, 28-11, 
29), who takes Aristotle to be advancing the same doctrine as Plato. See the summary of the 
argument at 12, 10-12 and infra n. 107. Plato, e.g., at Rep. 459E1-2 uses the phrase “forms of 
soul” (etón Tis buxfis) and at Tim. 70A1—6 “kind of soul" (Tò yévos Ts buxfis), in both cases 
indicating what are elsewhere called ‘parts’, that is, functions or capacities. If vots is a yévos 
altogether different from pvyń, that is because the life (toń) that belongs to the former is dif- 
ferent from the life that belongs to the latter. Whether this difference is to be understood (a) 
as a difference among species of life or (b) according to focal meaning, where primary life is 
attributable only to the divine way of living or (c) purely equivocally is a question evidently con- 
nected to our interpretation of the dependence relations within first philosophy. 
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position to know how Aristotle's treatment of the soul that is not separate 
differs from Plato's. As Pseudo-Simplicius aptly remarks, the definition of 
soul that Aristotle offers at the beginning of Book B clearly does not apply 
to this separable intellect.!? Indeed, as Aristotle himself goes on to argue, a 
single definition of soul that covered all kinds of soul, though evidently pos- 
sible, as we have seen, would be useless if we can also give a definition of 
each different kind of soul.!? So, it is possible that Aristotle's criticisms of 
the general definitions of soul given by, among others, Plato, have at least 
to be considered differently from criticisms of definitions of particular kinds 
of soul. Part of the problem is that Plato nowhere gives anything like a def- 
inition of the human soul. 

Plotinus in his treatise On the Immortality of the Soul directly confronts the 
Peripatetic definition of soul as “actuality of a natural body with organs.”?° 
He raises two objections to so defining soul: (1) if the soul is the actuality 
of a body, then dividing the body would involve dividing the soul; (2) 
defining the soul in this way will not allow us to explain the conflict of rea- 
son and appetite, that is, incontinence. He then adds that perhaps these 
objections can be overcome if the definition excludes acts of thinking or 
intellect and is limited to nonintellective soul. In fact, this is what Aristo- 
tle appears to have done when he suggests that immortal intellect is a dif- 
ferent kind of soul. But this is not entirely satisfactory either, since if sense 
perception were an activity of an actuality of a body, it would not be pos- 
sible for the form of sensibles to affect the faculty of sense perception in 
the way that it does.?! That is, sensibles would affect the soul in the way 
that they affect things without soul. Similarly, when the soul desires things 
other than food and drink, the desire itself could not belong to the form 
of a body. The reason for this, which Plotinus discusses elsewhere, is that 
such desires require self-consciousness, which is not a property of bodies. 
That leaves soul as principle of growth. But, in the case of a plant, for 
example, if the soul is the form of that body, then the decay of the plant 
while the root lives would not be possible. 

This is a mixed bag of criticism. In particular, Plotinus seems to conflate 
objections owing to the presence in the soul of activity that is inescapably 
intellectual and objections that are not so based. But more important, it is 
not even clear how much Plotinus actually disagrees with Aristotle. At the 
beginning of the same treatise, Plotinus raises the question of whether the 
self (6 abTÓs) is identical with the whole human being (6 &v0porros) or only 


18. Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. 102, 21-22. 

19. De An. B 3, 414b20-415a3. Ross 1961, 223, emphasizes that this passage does not 
recant the definition of soul at 412b5-6. Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. 106, 33-107, 14, argues that 
there is a single general account of the soul, but it is not univocal; rather it is equivocal, with a 
primary and derivative references. The primary here would be the simplest soul which is pres- 
entin all the more complex versions. For a modern version of this interpretation, see Matthews 
1992. 

20. See Plotinus IV 7. 85. 

21. Ibid., IV 7. 8°, 19-23. 
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the soul. At the end of the chapter he concludes that “the soul is the self” (f| 
bux aùTós) and the body is not part of the self; it is either a tool (6pyavov) 
of the soul or is related to it as matter to form.?? 

Plotinus explicitly rejects the latter alternative in favor of the former.?? 
Yet on one interpretation of Aristotle's definition of the soul, itis not so clear 
that these really are alternatives. For as Abraham Bos has recently argued at 
length and with an enormous amount of evidence, the word ópyavikóv does 
not ever mean ‘organic’ in Aristotle; rather, the word regularly means ‘instru- 
mental’ in all its occurrences.?^ Particularly important is the passage earlier 
in De Anima where Aristotle is criticizing the Pythagoreans and Plato in their 
account of the soul's relation to bodies. He scorns the idea that the soul can 
enter different kinds of bodies; it is as if on their showing the art of carpen- 
try could embody itself in flutes rather than in carpenter's tools. In fact, 
“each art should use its own tools or instruments (rots dpydvots), and the 
soul should use its own [type of] body."?5 If we take Plotinus to be using the 
word in the same way that Aristotle apparently does, then Plotinus seems to 
agree with Aristotle that the soul uses the body as a tool or an instrument. 
In fact, that is precisely how Plotinus elsewhere describes his preferred way 
of treating the relation of soul to body.?9 But how could that which uses the 
body as an instrument also be a form or actualization of that body? 

At the end of the first chapter of the second book of De Anima, wherein 
Aristotle offers his definition of soul, he concludes: *It is not unclear then 
that the soul or parts of it, if by its nature it has parts, cannot be separated 
from the body; for the actualities of some [living things] are those of the parts 
themselves. But nothing prevents some actualities from being separable, 
because they are not actualities of any body. Further, it is not clear whether 
the soul as the actuality of the body is like the sailor on the ship."?7 

Plotinus claims that the comparison of the soul/body relation to the 
sailor/ship relation is good but not completely adequate. For though the 
soul can be separate from the body like the sailor from the ship, the analogy 
does not adequately indicate the intimate connection of soul and body. For 
one thing, the soul is in the whole body, whereas the sailor is not in or on the 
whole ship. So, it seems that Plotinus does in a way want to argue, like Aris- 
totle, that the soul uses the body as a tool or instrument, but that it does not 
do so in a way suggested by the term ‘actuality.’ And this is clearly because 
Plotinus wants to deny that the soul is unqualifiedly inseparable from the 
body. But the part that he wants to insist is separable is the intellect. So, too, 


22. Ibid., IV 7. 1, 22-25. Cf. Plato Alc. J129E5; 130C3. 

23. Plotinus IV 3. 20, 36-37: GAN 008€ ds ei60s [the soul] év by... 

24. See Bos 2003, chap. 5. 

25. De An. A 3, 407b24-26. See PA A1, 642a9-13, where the body is compared to an axe 
as an instrument of a certain sort suitable for a certain job. Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. go, 29-91, 
4, argues that Ópyavtkóv is to be understood in this way. 

26. See Plotinus IV 3. 21. 

27. De An. B 1, 413a4-9. 
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does Aristotle. Based on a passage such as this, one might surmise that the 
dispute between Plotinus and Aristotle comes down in part to whether we 
should call separable intellect soul or not. But this superficial discord masks 
a potentially deeper difference. Leaving aside separable intellect, Plotinus, 
in his objections to the definition of soul as the actuality of a body, princi- 
pally wants to argue that cognitive psychic functions cannot be explained 
if the soul is defined in that way. In addition, if soul is the actuality of a body, 
the very instrumentality of the body—that which Plotinus embraces and 
Aristotle himself accepts—is inexplicable. For instruments are subordi- 
nated to their users, whereas a potency is not subordinated to its actuality 
in the same way. 

In the passage above, the striking last sentence cannot refer to the sepa- 
rable intellect which, Aristotle implies, is not the actuality of the body.?? He 
is referring to that which is the actuality, and he is allowing that it is unclear 
whether this can be understood to be like the sailor on the ship. If we under- 
stand the term ópyavikóv in the definition of the soul as ‘instrument,’ then 
the point of the proposed analogy would not be the separability of soul but 
its function as controller or subject that uses the body as instrument. Aris- 
totle at least appreciates the problem Plotinus raises for the definition of 
soul as actuality of a body.?? 

An insightful comment made by Pseudo-Simplicius on the same text of 
Aristotle goes to the heart of the issue: 


The words “the actuality of some [living things] are of the parts themselves" 
apply to the inseparable life of all bodies. The words “nothing prevents some 


28. Contrary to e.g., the argument of Furth 1988, 155. 

29. As apparently does Alexander of Aphrodisias (De An. 15, 9716), who denies that the 
soul can in any sense be a captain (kufepvijTns) in relation to the body. He suggests that it 
can be compared only to the art of piloting a ship (Thy rexvi|v TH kvBepvnTikvýv). Alexan- 
der insists that the soul can only be like a form to the body's matter (23-26). Hicks 1907, 
320, describes Aristotle's hesitation to insist that the soul is not at all like the sailor, *a rem- 
nant of Platonism." Robinson 1983, 128-131, makes the analogy unproblematic, which 
belies Aristotle's evident puzzlement. He sees the instrumentality of the body that is being 
indicated here, but he thinks there is no problem with the soul also being the form of the 
body. But how, we may ask, can a form that is an actuality of matter use its matter as an instru- 
ment? See Wedin 1988, 214-216, who, like Alexander and against Robinson, rejects the argu- 
ment that the separability of the soul is at issue in this analogy. But Wedin's view that the 
analogy is about the efficient causality that the soul exercises is, it seems to me, at odds with 
his functionalist interpretation of the soul. See Heinaman 1990, 92-99, on why the soul must 
be the subject of psychic states or activities. Regarding 408b13-15, where Aristotle says that 
itis better to say that the human being is angry than that the soul is angry, Heinaman argues 
that it is the composite that is the subject of the anger considered as a complex of activity 
and bodily change, whereas it is the soul that is the subject of the psychic state of anger (see 
97 n. 28, for the many references in De Anima and elsewhere where Aristotle says that the 
soul is the subject of mental states and activities). More particularly, it is the part of the soul 
that is intellect that is the subject of thinking. It is far from clear why the addition of a body 
to the subject of an activity that has no organ and is incorporeal is supposed to help. Among 
those who take 408b13-15 as emblematic of hylomorphism, see, e.g., Hicks 1907, 275; 
Barnes 1971a; Owens 1981; Modrak 1987, 115. 
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actualities from being separate, because they are not actualities of any body" 
apply to the life that is separate in every way. By means of these [expressions] 
he observes the duality [TO cvvapdtepov] of soul. For the actuality that uses 
[the body] is in a way inseparable by its completely [6\ws] using the body and 
in a way separate by its transcendently [€€qpnpévws] using the body as an 
instrument that is serving it. If it uses the body in one way and in one way does 
not use it at all, as the example of the sailor makes clear, that which does not 
use it is separate in every way.°? 


The commentator carefully distinguishes the completely separate soul from 
the soul that is in a way separate and in a way not. This duality of the embod- 
ied soul is indicated by the contrast “completely [dws] . . . transcendently 
[EEnpnuévws].” What is meant here is, I think, the contrast between those 
psychic functions in which we are unaware of a subject or agent other than 
the living body and those in which we are aware of a subject or agent that is 
apparently other than the body. For example, the soul uses the body “com- 
pletely” when we digest food and breathe; it uses the body transcendently 
when we consciously desire something and move to obtain it: say, we desire 
to cool off and move to open the window. The Neoplatonic commentator is 
concisely and accurately indicating exactly the issue that leads Plotinus to 
agree with Aristotle, albeit somewhat grudgingly, at the same time as he is 
criticizing him.?! 

The antiharmonists among contemporary scholars are nothing if not 
transparent in attempting to read Aristotle as expressing exclusively an anti- 
Platonic view of the soul. One option is simply to dismiss De Anima 413a4-9 
as not seriously intended.** Another option is to give a ‘deflationary’ 
account of separable intellect, pressing hard on a functionalist interpreta- 
tion of cognition in the hylomorphic composite.?? If, however, we find rea- 
son to resist such an account, we shall see that separable intellect inevitably 
draws Aristotle into the Platonic orbit in his attempt to account for embod- 


30. Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. 96, 3-10. See also 23, 24-24, 9; 90, 29-91, 4. Cf. Proclus In Tim. 
II 285, 26-31; In Parm. 798, 8; ET Prop. 64. Bos 2003, 126—129, argues similarly that T 4-5 
constitutes the affirmative answer to the question Aristotle raises at the end of Book B. 

31. See Themistius In de An. 43, 28. See Kahn 1992a, 362: * . . . the lack of unity in Aristo- 
tle's account of the soul can be seen as an accurate reflection of the complex, paradoxical struc- 
ture of the human condition." See Philoponus Jn de An. 48, 2-10; 16-22, where the comparison 
with the sailor is taken to imply that there is a distinction between the essence of soul (= the 
essence of the sailor qua human being) and the activity of the soul when embodied (= the activ- 
ity of the sailor qua sailor). 

32. See, e.g., Blumenthal (1996, 94-97), who thinks that this comment is *difficult to rec- 
oncile with the text of Aristotle" and most likely a *piece of residual Platonism which Aristotle 
for some reason never excised" (97). Hamlyn and Shields (1993, 87), dismiss the passage as 
"a lecturer's aside." Robinson 1983, 128-131, defends the analogy of the sailor on the basis of 
his dualistic interpretation. 

33. See Wedin 1988, esp. chaps. 5-6; Wedin 1989; Cohen 1992. Contra, see Heinaman 
(1990, 100-102), who offers several cogent reasons for rejecting functionalism, all of which 
amount to denying that psychic activities can be attributes of bodies. See Burnyeat 1992; Code 
and Moravcsik 1992; McDonough 2000. 
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ied intellectualized activity.?* If separable intellect were not somehow nec- 
essary to account for embodied cognition, then that cognition could per- 
haps be explained functionally: that is, in terms of the material organism's 
functions. But this Aristotle will not do. 

Aristotle's theory of cognition will occupy us at length in the next section. 
Here I sketch briefly the reason for holding that the separable intellect is 
the hinge upon which the harmonizing of Aristotle and Plato in psychology 
turns. This amounts to showing (1) that there must be a separable intellect 
and (2) that given a separable intellect, the account of embodied human 
cognition will necessarily be in line with Platonism. 

A hylomorphic account of cognition without the separable intellect 
would involve forms of cognizable things being present somehow in the 
nonseparable intellect. On this basis alone, a functionalist account would be 
plausible. But the presence of forms of cognizable things in a nonseparable 
intellect is for Aristotle no more a description of cognition than is the pres- 
ence of information in a computer a reason for believing that the computer 
cognizes anything.?? Without the separable intellect, there could be no cog- 
nition. And the reason is that cognition is essentially self-reflexive for Aris- 
totle. That is, cognition is a state in which cognizable form is present in the 
intellect and the cognizer is aware of the presence of form in itself. By con- 
trast, if the cognizer were aware of the presence of form in that with which 
it were notidentical, then a vicious infinite regress would threaten. The pres- 
ence of form in the original nonseparable intellect would be sufficient for 
there to be cognition. Now here is the crucial next step. Cognition, being 
essentially self-reflexive, could not occur in a material entity. Even if we 
posited a separable intellect along with a nonseparable one, if either or both 
were material, self-reflexivity could not occur. Cognition would be a case of 
one material entüty related to another, not to itself. 

The incorporeal separable intellectis not an appendix or add-on for Aris- 
totle, required only for very high-level cognition, or a dispensable residue 
of some outmoded account. It is essential to the account of embodied 
human cognition. And because cognition is essentially self-reflexive, the 
intellect must be incorporeal. And because of this, Aristotle’s definition of 
the soul as an 'actuality' is inadequate, at least as it is supposed to apply to 


34. Robinson (1983) argues for this position. His account of "Aristotelian dualism" would, 
Ithink, do equally well as an account of Platonic dualism of the embodied person. For another 
version of Aristotelian dualism, see Heinaman 1990. Heinaman argues that Aristotle is an 
“emergent dualist” with respect to the soul and body (91). He leaves intellect out of this 
account. Heinaman recognizes that emergent dualism is not incompatible with a physical 
account unless the soul's distinctness from the body entails that it is an incorporeal entity. Its 
existence as such would be entirely problematic unless it could exist on its own. 

35. Robinson (1983, 125-126), thinks that the passive or nonseparable intellect must be 
incorporeal because it is receptive of forms. Without the separable intellect, however, it need 
be incorporeal only in the anodyne sense that the forms in it are not material. In fact, the incor- 
poreality of the passive intellect only follows in a non-question-begging way from the incorpo- 
reality of the separable intellect. 
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the account of the souls of cognizers. As I argue below, understanding the 
role of agent or active intellect in thinking leads us to deny that there are 
two intellects, active and passive. In fact, there is good reason to conclude 
that tere is only one intellect in Aristotle’s account of cognition in De Anima. 
On the basis of this conclusion, and granting that this intellect is immortal, 
the way is open to appreciating the harmonists' position. 

Plato's understanding of embodied human cognition is, according to 
Neoplatonism, founded on the same principles and, as we might have pre- 
dicted, faced with the same problems. To begin with, Neoplatonists gener- 
ally held that cognition was essentially self-reflexive and that self-reflexivity 
required incorporeality.°° Revealingly, one of the problems Plotinus finds 
with Aristotle's definition of the soul as an actuality of a body is that, so 
defined, we cannot account for personal psychic conflict. A conflict in a per- 
son who desires to do something and at the same desires not to have that 
desire put into action is not explicable or even possible if the subject of both 
desires is not the same entity. This is so because the conflict requires that 
one be aware of the original desire in oneself and also aware of the desire 
in oneself not to have the original desire be put into action. If the subjects 
of the desires were different entities, we would not have a case of inconti- 
nence or personal psychic conflict, but a case of interpersonal conflict. 
When we resist the desires of those who wish to do us ill, we are not being 
continent. But the subjects of both desires could not be the same entity if 
that entity were material. The incorporeality of the soul is thought to follow 
from, among other things, the irremovable cognitive dimension in personal 
psychic conflict. 

I return to the Platonic side of the harmonizing project at the end of the 
next section. For now, I only hope to have indicated that the Neoplatonic 
assumption that, appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, Aristotle is 
deeply imbued with Platonism in his psychology hardly deserves to be 
thought of as whimsical or naive wishful thinking. But the general strategy I 
have just sketched needs now to be supported by an examination ofthe texts. 


Aristotle's Account of Embodied Human Cognition 


The governing idea of Aristotle's account of embodied human cognition 
deserves to be acknowledged as one of the most elegant ideas in the history 
of philosophy. Roughly, the idea is that cognition is the mirror image of real- 
ity. Or, to change the metaphor, the stages of cognition unpack the packaged 
real world in reverse order. The object of the most elementary act of cogni- 
tion, a particular case of sense perception, is a particular physical object, sen- 
sible in its particularity. What is sensed directly are the accidental attributes 


36. See Plotinus V 3. 13. See Gerson 1997. Deuse 1983 109-112, provides a valuable sur- 
vey of the Middle Platonic background to the Neoplatonic understanding of the Platonic 
account of the soul, esp. of the gradual proliferation of various interpretations of the implica- 
tions of what is said in the dialogues. 
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of a particular, typically an individual, substance. These accidental attributes 
are the actualizations of the substance. Thus the realization of, say, Socrates, 
here and now, is his particular shape, color, position, and so on. Socrates, the 
individual substance, is himself the actualization of the species human being. 
He is one realization or way that that species is actualized in the world. The 
species is in turn the actualization of the genus animal, or one realization of 
animality. Finally, and perhaps somewhat more obscurely, the genus animal 
is one actualization of being or natural being, one way that being is realized 
in the sensible world. So, the directly sensible attributes of a particular sub- 
stance are reality actualized, here and now. 

The nesting or packaging of reality that I have described is also analyz- 
able in terms of form and matter. The essence of cognition generally 
includes the presence of form without matter. The presence of form with- 
out matter is not accurately described in representationalist terms, for the 
form is not a representation of the composite of form and matter; rather, 
the form accounts for all the actuality or present reality of that composite. 
Therefore, since only reality is cognizable, the cognition of form is the cog- 
nition of reality? Beginning with the cognition of forms in sense percep- 
tion, the goal of human cognizers is typically to realize some higher 
cognition of the nest of actualities and their interrelationships. In a way, 
there is a strict causal connection between the particular accidental attrib- 
utes of an individual substance and the species and genus to which it 
belongs. In other words, there is something about the nature of humanity 
that explains, say, Socrates' present height. But of course there is not a nec- 
essary connection. This is easy to see if we consider that, first, a human being 
does not have to have Socrates' height (even Socrates himself did not have 
that height) and, second, that his height was no doubt affected by consid- 
erations other than that he is a human being. But there 7s a necessary con- 
nection between the nature of humanity and a certain range of heights. And 
there is another necessary connection between that range and the disjunct 
consisting of all the possible heights that Socrates, as a human being, could 
have had. 

Although there is no direct inference available from the sense perception 
of Socrates' height to scientific knowledge of the necessary range of heights 
for human beings, still there is a nexus of causal connections between that 
height and the necessary properties of human beings on the one hand, and 
that height and the necessary properties of other things in nature that pro- 
vide the necessary and sufficient conditions for the result that is perceived 
here and now. In short, the process of cognition is a process consisting in oper- 
ations performed on the forms of sensibles in order to discover their causes. 

What we are primarily concerned with is Aristotle's description of the 
process of cognition after sense perception has occurred. We want to know 


37. I leave aside for the moment the point that in a way we can cognize more than what is 
real, including what is possible but not actual, what is impossible, etc. 
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about these ‘operations’ performed on the forms of sensibles. This quest 
takes us into the most difficult part of Book I of De Anima. At the beginning 
of its chapter 3 Aristotle remarks that his predecessors have tended to define 
the soul by two differentiae: (1) the ability to locomote and (2) thinking, 
understanding, and sense perception (TÒ voetv kai opoveiv kal aic0á- 
vec0a.).98 Chapters 3 to 8 focus on (2); chapters 9 to 13 on (1). Aristotle 
first addresses the error of those who have thought that sense-perception 
and thinking are the same kind of thing. They have done so because they 
believe that thinking, like sense perception, is corporeal (copartkóv).?? He 
then tries to show that imagination (davtaoia) is distinct from both. His 
main argument against those who conflate sense-perception and thinking is 
that sense perception (of proper sensibles) is always true, even among ani- 
mals, whereas thinking discursively (Stavoeto8at) is subject to error or 
deception (amd) or may be done falsely (ijev68s), and it belongs to no 
animal that does not also possess the power of reasoning (Aóyos).*0 

The argument appears to be almost absurdly question-begging: thinking 
is different from sense perception because all animals have the latter, but 
only those possessing the power of reasoning have the former. In fact, the 
argument makes far better sense once we realize that Aristotle's principal 
point—that his opponents cannot account for falsity or error—is connected 
by him with their claim that thinking, like sense perception, is a corporeal 
process.*! The argument is this: thinking cannot be the same thing as sense 
perception because if it were, then thinking would be corporeal (since sense 
perception is corporeal). But if thinking were corporeal, then the sort of 
error or falsity that belongs to one kind of thinking, discursive thinking, 
could not occur. Therefore, only those with the capacity for discursive think- 
ing, that is, only those with reasoning power, can make errors. So, we need 
to focus on why Aristotle believes that this is so. 


38. De An. T 3, 427a17-19. 

39. Empedocles seems to be the principal target here. See A 2, 404b13-15 and 5, 410a28. 
But in the first passage Aristotle goes on to say that Plato in Timaeus constructs the soul “in the 
same manner" (TOv avTOv 86€ TpdTOV). Interpreting Plato as a materialist regarding the soul in 
Timaeus, which means taking the text literally, certainly leaves what is said elsewhere in the dia- 
logues problematic. But if we separate soul and intellect in Plato as we must in Aristotle, it is 
not so obvious that a hylomorphic account of the former differs significantly from what Plato 
says about soul, including the fact that it is a magnitude. One may compare in this regard Plato 
locating the parts of the soul in parts of the body with Aristotle's locating the operation of the 
unmoved mover at the circumference of the universe. See Phys. 0 10, 267b9, and Graham 1999, 
177-178. 

40. De An. T 3, 427b11-14. The shift from ro vociv to TÒ 8tavocio9at is explained by the 
fact that the former can also be used for the sort of thinking that has no falsity. See T 6, 430a26, 
where the initial term used for this is vénots. Later on (e.g., 430b12), he uses the verb voetv. 
Whether the absence of falsity in this thinking is the same as or only analogous to the absence 
of falsity in sense perception is another matter. Here, by ‘discursive thinking’ Aristotle means 
the sort of thinking that conclusively proves that sense perception is not the same sort of thing 
as thinking. See Themistius Jn de An. 88, 9-18. 

41. De An. T 3, 427a26-b2. 
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By “possessing the power of reasoning," Aristotle means, roughly, having 
the ability to make and to understand universal judgments.?? Elsewhere he 
defines ‘falsity’ (Tò ipe060s) as “expressing (TÒ Aéyetv) what is as not being 
or what is not as being." ^? So, his claim is that only those equipped with the 
capacity for universal cognition can make errors of the relevant sort. Itis not 
immediately obvious why a corporeal process could not involve an error in 
which it ‘expresses’ what is as not being or vice versa, particularly if we inter- 
pret ‘express’ as ‘represent’ or ‘misrepresent.’ Imagine, say, an animal that 
responds to environmental changes by certain bodily changes like growing 
fur. But then imagine the animal, owing to a hormonal imbalance, misrep- 
resenting or misreading the season by growing fur in summer. So, in this 
example, it seems that the animal thinks that it is winter when it is summer. 
No universal thinking seems to be needed for such an error. 

Consider another example. A materialist such as Empedocles could say 
the following. Let the corporeal process be twofold, like that involved in a 
thermostat. One part achieves a state, and another part monitors that state. 
In that case, error would arise when there was incorrect monitoring. The 
problem is not that every error involves at least one universal, so that to sub- 
sume a particular under the wrong universal constitutes the error. If failing 
to subsume a particular under the right universal is understood as simply 
misclassification according to some rule, then any lowly animal that mistakes 
as food something that is not would be engaged in reasoning. This is surely 
not what Aristotle wants to say. 

In the remainder of chapter 3 Aristotle tries to show that imagination dif- 
fers from both sense perception and discursive thinking. He immediately 
gives the reason why imagination has to be included in his account of cog- 
nition: “It [imagination] does not occur without sense perception, but with- 
out it there is no judgment [oTPdANLs ] .”44 Sense perception is not sufficient 
to account for animal cognition; most animals, Aristotle says, have imagina- 
tion.* But if imagination were the same as discursive thinking or judgment, 
then we would have to allow that animals possessing imagination would pos- 
sess the latter. As we have seen, however, Aristotle wants to claim that dis- 
cursive thinking and judgment do not belong to animals because they do 
not possess the capacity for reasoning. 


42. C£. B 5, 417b22-23. See also APo. A 31, 87b28-39; De Motu An. 1, 698a11; Phys. A 5, 
189a7; Met. A 1,981a15, 21; K 1, 1059b26; N 10, 1087a15-21. All these passages contrast cog- 
nition of particulars in sense perception with reasoning about and with universals. 

43. Met. T 7, 1011b26-27. A similar definition is provided for false belief at E 4, 
1027b18-275; © 10, 1051a34-b9; and De Int. 1, 16a11-16. 

44. De An.T 3, 427b15-16. As Hicks (1907, 457), notes, we expect the term 8távota here 
instead of U76Anbts. But the latter is the result of the former, that is, of the process of discur- 
sive reasoning. The term Umddnbs, evidently coined by Aristotle, is generic and includes 
éėmioTtýun, 866a, and $póvnots; see 427b25. The Platonic importance of thus subsuming 
émioTiium and 86£a within a generic unity is discussed below. 

45. De An. T 3, 428a21-22. 
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The argument that imagination is different from sense perception seems 
quite straightforward.*° Imagination can occur when there is no sense per- 
ception. Many animals possess sense perception but apparently do not pos- 
sess imagination. Sense perception, strictly speaking, is always true, whereas 
imagination is frequently false, presumably in the sense that what is imag- 
ined is not actually present: that is, not actually sensed.*7 But if imagination 
is frequently false and many animals do possess it, then what becomes of the 
argument that what differentiates thinking in general from the sort of think- 
ing that requires reason is that only those with the latter can make errors? 
Itseems that if animals possess imagination and they can make errors, there 
is no need to deny that discursive thinking can be corporeal, and so no need 
to deny that animals can possess it.?? 

The argument that imagination is not the same thing as discursive think- 
ing is rooted in the larger claim that thinking in general is not the same 
thing as judgment.?? That is, there is a type of thinking which is entirely 
within our power, whereas there is a type of judgment—namely, belief 
(86€a)—which is not. Strictly speaking, this will not work, since imagina- 
tion might be supposed to be a different form of judgment, the form that is 
in our power. Presumably, Aristotle is here using the species ‘belief’ for the 
genus ‘judgment’ as he seems to do elsewhere.?? The idea that a belief is 
not up to us is initially puzzling. Aristotle does not mean that we cannot 
change our beliefs or even that we are not responsible for them. He means 
that to have the belief that ‘p’ is the same as to have the belief that ‘p is 
true.’ It is to be committed to the truth of 'p.'?! Therefore, if we should 
come to believe that ‘p is false, we could no longer believe that ‘p.’ 
Although we can, of course, have beliefs that are false, we cannot have 
beliefs that we believe to be false. In other words, opining that ‘p is false’ is 
equivalent to opining that ‘not-p is true.’ This element of commitment 
seems to belong to all three species of judgment, which is, incidentally, why 
itis natural to take belief to be synonymous with judgment in the argument 
that imagination is not judgment. 


46. Ibid., 428a5-18. 

47. See Schofield 1992, 260-261, who, though, seems to identify the false imaginings with 
what he calls *non-paradigmatic sensory experiences" such as hallucinations, afterimages or 
dreams.. 

48. See Caston 1996. 

49. De An.T 3, 427b16-17: ÖT. 8 oUk EoTw f| alti vónots Kal UTdANhLS, avepdv. There 
is no need to bracket vénots (as does Ross in his edition). Lines 27—28 indicate that Aristotle 
is here using the term in the most general sense according to which the two species of think- 
ing (TO voetv) are vots in the sense of intuition and UTéAnbts. Thinking in general is generi- 
cally separated from Tò aio8áveo0at and davtaota. 

50. See De An. T 11, 434a17-20, and ENZ 3, 1139b17. Neither of these passages says 
exactly that judgment and belief are identical. They both can be taken to mean ‘judgment in 
the specific sense of belief.' But insofar as all belief for Aristotle involves some commitment or 
position taken on the part of the cognizer, it seems fair enough to accept the basic contrast 
between imagination and belief. 

51. De An. T 3, 428a19-21. The word for ‘commitment’ here is níovts. 
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There is an important point here for the argument that discursive think- 
ing cannot be corporeal. If having a belief that ‘p’ entails a simultaneous 
commitment to the truth of ‘p, the subject of the belief and the subject 
of the commitment cannot be different. They must be identical. The rea- 
son why beliefs are not in our power is that our coming to believe that ‘p 
is false’ immediately and necessarily causes us not to believe that ‘p.’ But 
if a belief is a corporeal state, it is difficult to see why it is at least not logi- 
cally possible that the belief that ‘p’ and the belief that ‘p is false’ or ‘not- 
p’ should not coexist as two distinct corporeal states. But if this is logically 
possible, then that for which this is logically possible cannot have judg- 
ments at all. For to believe ‘p’ and ‘p is false’ is, as Aristotle says, not to 
have a belief at all.°* 

Aristotle next provides a separate argument for the claim that imagina- 
tion is not belief.?? It is not entirely clear at first why a separate argument is 
necessary. He has already shown that thinking is not the same thing as judg- 
ment by arguing that imagination is not the same thing as belief. Perhaps 
the reason is that an opponent might suppose that the type of thinking that 
has been shown not to be identical with belief is something other than imag- 
ination, even though Aristotle seems to be referring to it in his argument? 
An opponent might reason that if beliefs can be true or false and imagina- 
tion can be false, then imagination can also be true, in which case imagina- 
tion might be the same thing as belief or judgment? But the way 
imagination is false is not the way judgment is false. Falsity in the latter 
involves the simultaneous conviction (ríoTts) of truth, whereas in the for- 
mer it does not. Imagination cannot be belief, precisely because there is no 
conviction in imagination and the truth or falsity that it has is independent 
of the subjective state of the one imagining.°® 

Nor can imagination be belief that occurs (a) through sense perception 
or (b) with sense perception or (c) asa result of combination with sense per- 
ception.?? These three possibilities are clearly derived from Plato, although 
it is not entirely clear that (a) in particular represents what Plato actually 
says.?? Aristotle says that none of these can be the case both because of the 
arguments against imagination being either sense perception or belief, and 


52. See Met. T 4. Even if we hypothesize that in fact the putative corporeal belief states are 
like a single on-off switch, so that an animal could not believe ‘p’ and ‘not-p’ simultaneously, 
this hypothesis does not speak to the logical possibility of simultaneous contradictory beliefs. 

53. De An. T 3, 428a18-24. 

54. Ibid., 427b17—20, where the activity is described as image-making (ei8oAorrototüvres). 

55. Ibid., 428218. Here Aristotle contrasts imagination with €ttoTH py and vots which are 
always true. 

56. Ps.-Simplicius In de An. 205, 1-2: 00 yàp TaùTÒv Å Tod mpáyparos yvóots kai 1j TOD 
OTL dÀnis Å yvàots avTirnts. 

57. De An. T 3, 428a24-bg. 

58. See for (a) Tim. 52A7, Cg, where Plato is speaking about the mode of apprehending 
sensibles and says we do so 86€y peT aio0joeos. At C3, he refers to the sensible as a $ávraopa. 
For (b) seeSoph. 264A4-6; for (c), Soph. 264B1-2. 
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because of the following additional consideration. Belief is precisely of what 
is perceived. So, it is possible to have true belief about a sense perception 
and yet at the same time have a false appearance, as when we believe truly 
that the sun is large though it appears—that is, we imagine it—to be small.?? 
But then if imagination is in some way a belief, either one will have, counter 
to the hypothesis, abandoned one's belief that the sun is large when imag- 
ining it to be small, or one will have the belief that it is large and the ‘belief’ 
that itis small at the same time, which is impossible. 

Pseudo-Philoponus has an incisive discussion of this passage.® He inter- 
prets the argument as based on the possibility of a quarrel between sense 
perception and belief. Nothing, says the commentator, could be the prod- 
uct of such a quarrel.9! That is, even if imagination were somehow based on 
sense perception and belief, it would have to arise only with the resolution 
of the quarrel. Yet there is imagination at the moment the quarrel is occur- 
ring. The commentator then helpfully supplies a number of arguments built 
out of what is said earlier in De Anima that support the claim that imagina- 
tion is not a product or result of sense perception and belief. Clearly, he 
wants to nail this point down. And it is immediately evident why. This pas- 
sage, he says, is directed against Plato. In fact, it appears directly to contra- 
dict what is said in his Sophist. 

Pseudo-Philoponus does not deny that Aristotle is criticizing Plato; 
rather, he wants to argue that Aristotle has misunderstood him and that he, 
Aristotle, actually holds a view similar to the one expressed in Sophist.9? He 
argues that Plato is not talking about imagination in the sense in which Aris- 
totle is addressing it here. Plato is talking about the “false appearances that 
seem to be true" (rà pev bavtdopata Ta 80kotüvra dAn8fj civar). There 
are many kinds of falsehood. Here, what is being referred to is the sort of 
falsehood that arises when the oar in water seems to be bent. This is inter- 
mediate between sense perception and belief. That is, thinking that the oar 
appears bent is neither an unmitigated perception nor a belief with com- 
mitment, the belief that it is in fact not bent. It is said to be intermediate 
because "appears to be bent" is the result of the sense perception and a kind 
of belief without commitment. It is only a product of sense perception and 
belief in the sense in which an intermediate is the product of extremes (TOV 
dkpov). And then, he concludes, Aristotle himself has said as much when he 
earlier remarks that ^when we are acting on a sensible object accurately, we 
do not say, for example, that it appears to us to be a human being; we do so 
rather when we are not sensing the object distinctly, and it is only in that 


59. The term used here for ‘appear,’ datvetat, part of the problem, since it is an ordinary 
word that can be used synonymously with ‘seem’ (8oket). Hence a belief or 86£a can be asso- 
ciated with the verb daivetat, thereby suggesting that imagination or $avraoía is somehow 
associated with belief. 

60. Ps.-Philoponus Jn de An. 501, 11-504, 30. 

61. Ibid., 502, 17-18. Cf. 503, 5-8. 

62. Ibid., 504, 4ff. 
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case that [the imagination is] true or false."9? The commentator interprets 
these lines as indicating a ‘false appearance’ that seems to be true, which is 
exactly what Plato says. But then Aristotle should allow that imagination in 
the sense of ‘appears to’ has a kind of intermediate status between sense per- 
ception and belief. And if he does this, there is no real conflict. 

Aristotle proceeds to define imagination as a “motion produced by the 
actuality of sense perception.” In his treatise De Somno he gives the same 
definition but adds the important additional claim that imagination is the 
same faculty as sense perception, though they differ in being (civat).© 
Aristotle typically uses this locution to indicate that there is one reality that 
can be variously defined, such as the road that can be defined according 
to opposite directions. Earlier in De Anima he says that the organ of sense 
perception and the power or faculty are the same, though they differ ‘in 
being' and, even more clearly, that the actualization of a sensible object 
and the actualization of sense perception are the same, though they differ 
"n being.'96 So, there is one faculty or state, which is having the form of 
the sensible without the matter but essentially two different descriptions 
of this. In the case of sense perception, the sensible object is present; in 
the case of imagination, itis not. That is, the latter may operate when the 
sensible object is gone. There is one faculty operating under two different 
circumstances. 

The falsity that is the natural and frequent accompaniment of imagina- 
tion is evidently not the falsity that makes the assimilation of discursive think- 
ing to sense perception impossible. When the dog imagines falsely that his 
master is approaching, he is not in error in the way that someone with the 
capacity for discursive thinking may be in error. Why not? Pseudo-Simplicius 
supplies a clear answer: 


Conviction [ríoTts], which accompanies every rational and intellectual cog- 
nition, is not present in any wild beast since irrational cognition cannot grasp 
something as being true, but is only cognition of the thing which it is able to 
cognize, being true but not judging the very fact that it is true. For the cogni- 
tion which grasps that it is cognizing the thing itself in general, or that it is 
doing so truly or falsely, turns towards itself [émtoTpemrT.Kfjs ets éavri]v], for 
it will itself cognize itself. But all irrational life is focused only on what is exter- 
nal, since it strives only for things outside and cognizes those only.97 


63. DeAn.T 3, 428a12-15. The words róre àAn81js i| pevõńs are held by Ross not to make 
sense. He substitutes rrórepov for TéTe. Hicks 1907, 463, brackets the entire phrase. 

64. De An. T 3, 429a1-2. 

65. De Som. 459a15-22. Nussbaum 1985, 234-236 and 255-261, argues that this means 
that imagination and sense perception are different aspects of the same faculty, the same thing 
viewed in different ways. This would perhaps require us to discount those passages in which 
Aristotle seems to accept that there are creatures with sense perception but without imagina- 
tion. SeeT 3, 428a10ff.; B 2, 413b21ff., and 415a10-13. 

66. See Phys. T 3, 202a18-21; Met. K 10, 1066a23; De An. B 12, 424a25;T 2, 425b26-27. 

67. Ps.-Simplicius /n de An. 211, 1-8 (trans. Blumenthal). 
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The basic distinction being made here is between a cognitional state which 
in some way succeeds in representing what is external to it and another cog- 
nitional state which recognizes or is aware of the representation. That the 
latter is required for someone to be deceived or in error or to maintain false- 
hoods seems exactly right. “Turning towards oneself’ or self-reflexivity is nec- 
essary for the conviction that makes possible the sort of error or falsity that 
rational animals can have. But that does not quite settle the matter. For it is 
not clear why self-reflexivity cannot occur in that which is corporeal, and so 
it is still not clear why thinking is different from sense perception. 

In order finally to address the question of the distinctiveness of thinking 
from sense perception, Aristotle turns in chapter 4 to an account of intel- 
lect (vots). By ‘intellect,’ Aristotle says he means that by which the soul 
thinks discursively and judges.9? We recall that judgment is the result of the 
process of discursive thinking and that judgment is the genus whose species 
are belief, knowledge, and prudence. Aristotle has assumed that cognition 
in general is divided into sense perception and thinking. Imagination is pro- 
duced by sense perception. Its presence does not entail the presence of 
thinking.® He has already shown that imagination is not judgment. It 
remains to discuss intellect and to show that discursive thinking and judg- 
ment are not to be assimilated to sense perception. That is, thinking is nec- 
essarily incorporeal. 

Chapter 4 begins by conceding the fact that thinking is analogous to 
sense perception. Just as the form of sensibles must be somehow in the 
senses, so the form of ‘thinkables’ or intelligibles must be in that which 
thinks, the intellect.” But since the intellect can potentially think anything, 
it must be unmixed (dp y) altogether. Aristotle here implies that this is 
the case for each sense; the faculty of hearing, for example, must be 
unmixed with sounds if it is to hear. Intellect is not limited to one type of 
intelligible, so it must be completely unmixed. Hence its entire nature is to 
be potential (Suvatdés).7! It cannot be actually any of the things it thinks, 
that is, it cannot be mixed with any of these. “Therefore, it is not even rea- 
sonable that it [intellect] should be mixed with body, for it might then 
acquire some quality, for example, coldness or heat, or there might even 


68. De An. T 4, 429a23: Aéyw 6€ vobv à Stavoeitat kal bToAaLBdveL fj vx. 

69. Cf. T 3, 427b27-28 with 428a24, where Aristotle says that animals can have imagina- 
tion even though they do not have Aóyos. If thinking requires the possession of Aóyos, as seems 
reasonable, then imagination is not a species of thinking. The lines 427b27-28—"As for think- 
ing, since it differs from sensing, and since one [species] of itis thought to be imagination and 
the other to be judgment” (epi 8€ Tod voetiv, érel érepov Tod aicbdvecbat, roórov bE TÒ 
wev $avraoía Soke civar TÒ SÈ bTdANbLs)—should therefore not be read as indicating that 
davtaota and UTdAnbts are two species of TO voeiv (viz., TobTOV). He means that davtacta 
and Ud\nbs are two phases in the process of coming to think. The first phase is not thinking 
itself. See T 7, 431a14-17;T 8, 432a7-14; De Mem. 1, 449b31-450a1. See Schofield 1992, 273. 

70. De An. T 4, 429a17-18: doTeEp TÒ aicOnTLKdV mpós TÀ aidONTA, obro TOV voðv mpós 
TÀ vonrd. 

71. Ibid, T 4, 429a21-22. 
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be an organ for it, just as there is for the faculty of sense perception. But as 
it is, this is not the case. And those who say that the soul is the ‘place of 
forms' speak well, except that it is not the whole [soul that is the place of 
forms] but only the thinking part, and this part is not actually the forms, 
but is them in potency."7? 

The reason why the intellect must be unmixed with that which it thinks 
is clear. But the reason why it must be unmixed with body is not so clear. 
Since the intellect cognizes intelligible forms without their matter, why is it 
"not even reasonable" to suppose that it is itself mixed with some matter: 
namely, bodily matter? As Aristotle emphasizes, he is speaking here not 
about a form or property of a body, which is in a way unmixed with matter 
by definition, but of an entity, the intellect, which is not a property and obvi- 
ously, since it is pure potency, not a form either. The fact that itis to be recep- 
tive of all possible intelligible forms does not seem to disqualify it from being 
corporeal.’ Evidently, there is something about the ‘information’ of the 
intellect by intelligible forms that makes it impossible for it to be like a body 
similarly informed. 

Aristotle immediately gives us the explanation: “And whenever it [the 
intellect] becomes each [intelligible] in the way that someone who knows is 
said to actually know (this happens when he is able to actualize his knowl- 
edge by himself [8v’ avtot], even then it [the intellect] is somehow still in 
potency, but not in the way it is in potency before it learned or discovered. 
And it is then that it is able to think itself.””4 The basic distinction here is 
between (1) the intellect becoming an intelligible form and (2) a further 
actualization of the intellect. It is this actualization that enables the intellect 
to ‘think itself.’”> It is presumably this latter actualization that constitutes 
thinking in the primary sense.” The distinction between (1) and (2) is 
sometimes loosely characterized as the distinction between having and 
using knowledge. But using knowledge is not the point here. Aristotle has 
already anticipated the distinction earlier when he distinguishes two sorts of 
actualization of knowledge: (1) acquiring the knowledge and (2) *bringing 
it to mind at will” (BovAn8eis 8vvarós 0copciv)."7 We might characterize 
this as awareness of the presence of the form in the intellect in contrast to 
its simple presence. If this is basically correct, then the question we face is 


72. Ibid., P 4, 429a24-29. 

73. As Hicks 1907, 476, notes, Aristotle is following Plato's reasoning at Tim. 50A-51A 
about the receptacle which has no form (poppy ot6epíav) itself in order that it can receive 
all forms (50E). But it is not clear whether the receptacle is incorporeal. 

74. De An. T 4, 429b5-9. 

75. Ross 1961, ad loc., following Bywater, prints ô? avTo0 instead of 8€ avTOv, presum- 
ably repeating the point in the line above. But it is hard to see why the point would be simply 
repeated or why, if it is a mere repetition, aùTós is used. See Owens 1981b for an argument in 
defense of the mss. reading (with references to the Neoplatonic commentators who all followed 
the mss.), and Wedin 1988, 166-167. 

76. Cf. Met. © 8, 1049b12-17, on the priority of actuality to potency in ‘definition.’ 

77. De An. B 5, 417a27-28. Cf. 417b24: vofjcat pèv ér abTQ, órórav PovAnTat. 
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why full-fledged, actual thinking consists in intellect thinking itself and why 
this requires that the intellect be unmixed with body. 

Even if we were to decide that in chapter 5 Aristotle is introducing a sec- 
ond intellect, the argument about the requirements for intellection would 
remain. Further, if one were to concede the unity of intellect over against 
claims for its disruption into two, its capacity for intellection could not be 
maintained if intellect were thereby assimilated to soul or to a genuine part 
of it. Since soul is the actuality of a body, the presence of form in the intel- 
lect could then only be the presence of form (i.e., first actualization) in a 
body or part thereof. That is, it could only be the actualization of a part of 
the body. But then the actuality of intellection (i.e., second actualization) 
could only be some further psychic activity consisting of a psychic actual- 
ization of a body performed on the first psychic actualization. In that case, 
the identity of intellect qua informed and intellect qua aware could not be 
maintained. The putative intellect or cognizer could never know (second 
actualization) what it knows (first actualization). 

This is precisely the crux of the dispute between a functionalist and a 
dualist interpretation of soul and body in Aristotle. To take the functional- 
ist line, which implicitly or explicitly treats intellection as one of soul’s func- 
tions, is to make thinking, as Aristotle understands it, impossible.79 But to 
take the dualist line seems to fly in the face of Aristotle's insistence that soul 
is the actuality of body.7? It would be more accurate to insist on the dualism 
of separable intellect and soul, which still leaves us with the problem of how 
soul or the composite can access the operation of intellect in its discursive 
thinking and other forms of cognition. 

The Neoplatonic commentators have clearly in focus the point that is 
being made. Both Philoponus and Pseudo-Philoponus signal it in a number 
of different places. The point is that cognition generally requires self-reflex- 
ivity (TO rrpós €avró émtovpéoew), and no body is capable of this.?? As the 
latter commentator states it, "self-reflexivity is nothing but the grasp of one's 
own actual states" (TO TOV olketwv évepyeiàv dvTiAapBdveo#at). The rea- 
son why no body is capable of self-reflexivity is straightforward. If the puta- 
tive bodily cognizer is in a state of information, then the grasp of that state 
will, ex hypothesi, be a bodily state. One bodily state grasping the state of 
another body will not be a case of the cognizer ‘thinking itself.’ It will be a 
case of one cognizer grasping the state of another cognizer. 

It may be objected that construing the identity of the cognizer in this way 
begs the question. If we assume that the cognizer is a body, then one part of 
that body can be related to another part of the same body and the body can 
be ‘thinking itself in a nonproblematic fashion. This objection is neither 


78. See supra n. 33. 

79. Substantial dualism is not at issue. What is in apparent conflict with hylomorphism is 
the implication that the subject of intellection should be distinct from the composite. 

80. See Philoponus Jn de An. 14, 29-38; 161, 31-162, 27; 292, 5-13; Ps.-Philoponus Jn de 
An. 466, 12-467, 12. 
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coherent nor, more important, true to what Aristotle says. Six times in the 
remainder of this section of De Anima Aristotle asserts that “actual knowl- 
edge is the same as that which is known."?! By this he cannot mean (1) 
above—that is, that actual knowledge is the same thing as the presence of 
the form in the intellect, because the presence of the form in the intellect 
is then still ‘somehow in potency’ (8vváp.et mos) to actual knowledge.9? He 
must mean (2), the unqualified actuality of thinking. But because the intel- 
lectin (1) is identical with the form that informs it, the intellect in (2), when 
it knows, must be the same as the intellect in (1).8 If it were not, then the 
form that is in the intellect in (1) would have to inform the intellect in (2), 
and another intellect would have to be posited to be aware of the presence 
of form in (2). That is why it is incoherent to suggest that the intellects could 
be different, as they would have to be if cognition were a bodily state or activ- 
ity. According to this objection, cognition would be a relation—perhaps a 
representational one—between a cognizer and that which is external to it. 
But that is precisely the view that Aristotle is opposing.** 
Pseudo-Philoponus has an interesting criticism of Aristotle which indi- 
rectly supports the foregoing interpretation.5? He raises the problem of how 
an intellect can know itself if the object of intellect is other than it. He claims 
that Aristotle’s solution is to make the object of intellect an intellect, so that 
knowledge of the object of intellect is self-reflexive knowledge. But that 
would mean that if God is an object of intellect, then God is an intellect.96 
According to the commentator's Christian Neoplatonic position, God is 
greater than intellect. This, as he confidently believed, is where Aristotle went 
wrong. So, he argues, the correct solution is that *everything that thinks itself 


81. De An. V 7, 431a1. See T 4, 430a4-5;T 5, 430a19-20;T 6, 430b25-26; T 7, 431b17; 
T 8, 431b22-23. I leave out T 4, 429b9 as perhaps problematic. See also Met. ^ 9, 
1074b38-1075a5. 

82. Cf. De An. T 4, 429b30-31. 

83. Cf. Reeve 2000, 181: "Understanding [the activity of intellect] is a reflexive process that 
always involves self-understanding, then, for the same reason that seeing always involves light.” 

84. Victor Caston suggests to me in private correspondence that De An. T 2, 425b12-17 
provides a counterexample to the claim that Aristotle holds that the self-reflexivity of intellec- 
tion guarantees the nonbodily status of the intellect. For in this passage, Aristotle argues that 
sense perception is self-reflexive. So, self-reflexivity would seem to be possible for material enti- 
ties, such as animals. This is a weighty objection, but one that, I believe, Aristotle can answer. 
First, the word aic@avépeba is used here to mean awareness or consciousness, not sense per- 
ception strictly speaking. See EN I 9, 1170a25-b5 where it is similarly used to indicate the 
awareness of activities, such as walking and thinking, that are not sense perceptions. This aware- 
ness is cognitive and not perceptual and so evidently a type of thinking, and as such it does not 
belong to animals who are incapable of thinking. So, one reason for supposing that self-reflex- 
ivity does not entail nonbodily status—namely, that self-reflexivity can belong to animals who 
are not, in Aristotle's view, nonbodily—is eliminated. Second, though sense perception is bod- 
ily, and the awareness that sense perception is occurring is a type of thinking and could occur 
only in that which is capable of thinking, this does not mean that thinking is bodily (or that 
sense perception is not). 

85. See Ps.-Philoponus In de An. 527, 5-528, 4. 

86. Cf. 528, 13. Cf. Plotinus V 1. 8, 5: 6njuovpyós yàp 6 vots aùrĝ [i.e., Plato]. Plotinus 
then argues that there must be a principle beyond Intellect. 
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is intellect" (mâv TÒ vootv éavró vods), not that “every object of intellect is 
intellect" (mâv TO vonróv vods).87 In fact, this is what Aristotle does say. The 
commentator is right in believing that Aristotle makes the first principle of 
all an intellect because of the nature of intellect and the exigencies of a first 
principle. But he is mistaken in believing that Aristotle holds that the first 
principle of all is an intellect because it is an object of intellect.95 

The incorporeality of intellect does not sit well with hylomorphism. The 
first actuality of intellect, (1) above, or the acquisition of intelligible forms, 
is distinct from the first actuality that the soul is. In addition, the separabil- 
ity of intellect and the inseparability of other ‘parts’ of soul make a general 
hylomorphic account of the soul problematic if not impossible.9? That intel- 
lect stands outside of or is separable from a hylomorphic composite is the 
key concession that the Neoplatonist would seek from the Aristotelian; it is, 
after all, the core Platonic view.?? Thus far, there seem to be good grounds 
for the conclusion that the concession is in fact made in De Anima. 


De Anima, Gamma 5 


The discussion of intellect in De Anima is enormously complicated by the 
notorious fifth chapter of Book T. As is evident from a perusal of the Neo- 
platonic commentators, there were widely divergent views regarding its 
meaning and its implications for harmonization.?! I aim to show in this sec- 
tion that what is said about intellect in chapter five is a continuation, indeed, 
a crucial continuation, of what has hitherto been said about it. No second 
intellect is here being introduced. In fact, there is a fairly straightforward 
interpretation of the so-called agent intellect and passive intellect which has 
little to do with the divine intellect and which has everything to do with Aris- 
totle's analysis of human thinking. 

I provide a translation of the text for reference, along with divisions of 
the main points discussed below: 


87. Ps.-Philoponus Jn de An., 527, 37-38. 

88. See infra chap. 6 for a discussion of Aristotle's argument that the first principle of all 
must be an intellect. 

89. See B 1, 413a2-5. On separability see T4, 429b5. 

go. See Proclus Jn Tim. II 285, 27-31, where the soul that animates the body is distinguished 
sharply from the partless separate soul or principle—namely, the intellect. Proclus is ultimately 
relying on the proofs for the immortality of soul in Phaedo. What is proven to be immortal is 
intellect. See also In Tim. III 335, 14-17. Cf. Plotinus IV 4. 29, 14-15, where he distinguishes 
the "life in the body which is proper to it" from the life that can be separate from the body. 

91. E.g., see Ps.-Philoponus (Jn de An. 535, 1-19), who mentions four interpretations—by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Plotinus, Marinus, and Plutarch of Athens—in addition to his own. 
In the main he agrees with Plutarch. Ps.-Simplicius /n de An. 240, 2ff., offers his own distinctive 
interpretation. We can infer that lamblichus evidently had his own view from what Pseudo-Philo- 
ponus says in his commentary, 533, 25-35. Proclus Jn Tim. III 334, 3ff., is at least seized with the 
common problem of the relation of intellect to soul in Platonism and in Aristotle. 
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[A] Since just as in everything in nature there is something which serves as the 
matter in each genus (this is that which is all of those things in potency), as 
well as something else which is the cause and is productive [rotnrukóv] by 
making all things, as in the case of art in relation to matter, so necessarily there 
exists these differences in the soul. [B] And intellect is this sort of thing in one 
sense by becoming all things, and in another by making all things, like a sort 
of disposition [é&ts], in the way that light does. For in a certain way light makes 
potential colors actual colors. [C] And this intellect is separable [xoptoTós] 
and unaffected [åmaðs], and unmixed (åpiyńs), being in its essence [Tfj 
ovoiq] in actuality [évépyeta]. For that which acts is always more honorable 
than that which is acted upon, and the principle is more honorable than the 
matter. [D] Actual knowledge is identical with that which is known; potential 
knowledge is, however, prior in time in the individual, but as a whole it is not 
prior in time. [E] But [intellect] is not at one time thinking and another time 
not thinking. [F] Having been separated [xopto9eis], it is just what it is, and 
this alone is immortal and eternal. [G] But we do not remember because while 
this is unaffected, the passive intellect is destructible. [H] And without this, it 
[i.e., the individual] thinks nothing.9?? 


The general point of the chapter is frequently represented as the intro- 
duction of two intellects: the passive (maðnTıkós) intellect and the pro- 
ductive or active or agent (ToLNTLKdS) intellect.?? But as has been often 
noted, Aristotle does not use the latter term and the former is used only 
here, predicatively.?* Outside this chapter he speaks simply and solely of 
intellect. But the duality of principles or aspects of intellect that this chap- 
ter is indisputably concerned with is prepared for in the previous chapter. 
As we have seen, Aristotle's general account of intellect leads him to dis- 
tinguish the actuality of cognition that is the presence of an intelligible 
form in the intellect and the further actuality that is the awareness of the 


92. T 5, 430a10-25: [A] Ene © domep év ånáon TH dtoet éovl TL TÒ pèv DAN ékáovo 
yévet (roro 8é 6 mávra Suvdpet Exetva), érepov 8€ TÒ atvtov kal ToLnTLKéV, TQ qroteiv 
TávTa, olov fj TEXVN mpós THY ÜAnv mémov0ev, üváykn Kal év Tfj bux bTdpxetv raras Tas 
&uaoopás: [B] kai Eat 6 pév rotoOros voüs TQ mávra y(veo0at, 6 66 TO mrávra TOLEÎV, OS 
EELS TLS, olov TO $ós- rpómov yáp rta kal TO dds movet rà 8vváyet óvra xpopara évepyeta 
xpópara. [C] kai oùTos 6 voüs xoptoós kat åmaðÀs kai dj yrs, TH ovota Qv évepyeta: del 
yàp TLLLUTEPOV TO srotoOv TOD rráoxovros kai f| åpxÀ Ths Uns. [D] TO 8' abTÓ Eat f] KaT’ 
évépyetav émtoTum TO TpáypaTı: fj 66 KaTA 60vapuv xpóvo mporépa év TH €v(, GAos SE OVSE 
xpóvo, [E] GAN oùx 6TE LEV voct OTE 8' où voet. [F] xopto0eis 8' éorl póvov TOO’ ómep o- 
tt, kal TodTO póvov d6ávarov Kal diStov [G] (od pvnpoveúopev é, ÖTL TobTO èv dma8és, 6 
Sè TaONTLKdS vods $0aprós): [H] kal dvev roórov oùðèv vocet. 

93. See Alexander of Aphrodisias De An. 88, 17ff.; Mantissa 106, 19ff. Alexander distin- 
guishes two intellects, one of which is the active intellect, which Alexander identifies with the 
prime unmoved mover. The other intellect is divided into two parts: (1) that which is matter 
for reception of forms (6 voüs UA Kós) and (2) that which can receive these forms and so think 
(ó vods vodv, 6 vots év éEet) (De An. 84, 14-85, 5). Themistius (In de An. 108, 28-34), appar- 
ently relying on Theophrastus, also thinks there are two intellects: one is a part of the soul and 
is perishable; one is a mixture of passive and active principles and is imperishable. See Hicks 
1907, 498ff., for a two-intellect assumption. More recently, Caston (1999) has defended a ver- 
sion of Alexander's position. 

94. See Blumenthal 1991, 191. 
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presence of that form. And as we have also seen, this twofold actuality 
belongs to a unified intellect.” 

In [A], the general principle is enunciated.?? In everything in nature 
there is that which serves as matter and that which serves as productive 
cause, as, for example, in art working on matter?" The principle is then 
applied to the soul. How it is to be applied is not obvious. But just to antic- 
ipate a bit, in [F] we get a hint that intellect's role in instantiating the gen- 
eral principle requires intellect to operate in a way other than the way it does 
when itis separated, presumably, from soul.9? The general principle is going 
to be instantiated by intellect operating within the soul. It is going to be 
instantiated by an account of how thinking works. 

The crux of the problem is [B], for it has frequently been understood to 
indicate that there are two intellects.?? But the contrast 6 ev... ô 8€ in 
lines 14-15 is evidently meant to reflect the TÒ pév . . . érepov 8€ contrast 
in lines 10-11, and though the general principle may be instantiated by two 
separate entities, it need not be. Indeed, since Aristotle is talking about how 


95. Wedin 1988, chap. 5, rejecting the idea that there are two intellects in De Anima, argues 
in detail for a deflationist account of productive intellect, that is, for its nontranscendental 
meaning and what he calls a *cognitivist account of individual noetic activity." What this means 
is that there are two aspects of mind, the receptive and the productive, and fully actual think- 
ing occurs if the intellect not only produces the object of thinking but also produces itself by 
producing that object (see 168, 175). 

96. Note that the beginning of the passage, émel & .. . suggests a continuation of the train 
of thinking of chap. 4 and not the introduction of an entirely new subject. In fact, chap. 5 aims 
to explain how thinking is possible for an individual. 

97. Cf. Met., Z 7, 1032a17-20; Z 8, 1033a24-31; H 6, 1045a30-33. Ross, followed by Ham- 
lyn, among others, is wrong to bracket dotep, as Caston (1999, 205) rightly notes. Wedin 1985 
thinks that the Go rep needs to be eliminated if, as he goes on to argue, God is not alluded to 
by the phrase ‘agent intellect.’ I do not see this need, since, against Wedin, I think that the ref- 
erences to intellect, though not references to God, are references to that which in some sense 
transcends nature because it is separable. 

98. See Berti (1975, 256), who makes the obvious point that if the intellect is what it is 
when separated, then, when not separated, it is other than or not only what it is. Berti (257) 
draws the obvious conclusion: “l'intelletto “passivo” non è un altro intelletto, che esiste accanto 
all'intelletto “prodottivo,” ma solo una delle funzioni possedute in potenza da questo." See for 
a similar view De Corte 1934, 45-48; 73-81. Against this, Caston 1999, 207-211, argues that 
xopto9eís should be translated “when it occurs separately,” which seems to me to strain against 
the ordinary grammar. Caston's recourse to this translation is forced on him by his assumption 
that there are two intellects being discussed in this chapter. Wedin (1988, 190-195), argues 
that separability here indicates only conceptual separateness, as in the case of the objects of 
mathematics. He claims that this separateness pertains only to productive mind because it 
alone is incorporeal. But this is not the case. Wedin himself concedes that it is the whole intel- 
lect that must be considered apart from matter. So, he maintains that only the productive (i.e., 
agent) intellect can be adequately considered without matter (192—193). Aristotle, however, 
does not call the objects of mathematics ‘immortal.’ 

99. See Hicks 1907, 500. The key words kai écTtv 6 pv ToLodtos vots TO rávra y(veoOat, 
6 8€ TQ rrávra moteiv have been typically understood as referring to two intellects, one of which 
becomes all things, while the other makes all things. It seems, however, that the use of rTototTos 
here refers to the just employed analogy, in which everything in nature contains the two prin- 
ciples, active and passive. It would not make sense to say that in everything in nature there are 
two things as opposed to principles. I do not think the éc7tv has to be taken as existential in 
order to justify this interpretation, as does Hicks. We can simply take ToLottos as predicative. 
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the general principle operates in the soul, it seems highly likely that the 
material and active elements of the instantiation of the principle are not, in 
their operation, separate from each other.!” The words Totottos vots indi- 
cate that intellect is such as are the things that fall under the general prin- 
ciple. If it only indicated the material principle, then that would suggest that 
the reference to the active principle was a reference to another intellect. But 
this would make the first five lines pointless and the motive for the intro- 
duction of the second intellect unintelligible. 

Even if we construe the line so as to indicate two intellects, the whole 
point of the analogy is that these intellects in concert produce intellection. 
And given that Aristotle has said, and will say five more times by the end of 
chapter 8, that that thinker must be identical with what is thought, postu- 
lating two intellects does not solve anything. No doubt that is why some 
scholars want to excise chapter 5 altogether. But we have already seen that 
a continuation of the answer to the questions raised in 4 is needed. It is the 
duality of a single intellect that is at issue. 19! 

The material principle in the analogy “becomes all things", where 
‘becomes’ is a gloss on ‘in potency.’ Matter as such does not become sub- 
stance except in the atemporal sense. The sense in which intellect becomes 
all things—that is, is in potency to all things—does not, therefore, indicate 
that intellect undergoes a change, a change that consists in its 'acquisition' 
of form.!° After all, intellect has already been claimed to be ‘unaffected.’ It 
is in potency analogous to the way that the body is in potency to the soul.10? 
That is why the active principle is compared with a “disposition.” The primary 
meaning of é&is, Aristotle tells us, is “a sort of actuality of that which has and 
that which is had, as if it were an action of a sort or a motion."194 


100. Caston 1999, 206-207, denies that the principle is meant to be applied here to the 
individual soul. Though Caston is correct that ‘in’ (Ev) has many different senses in Aristotle, 
chap. 5 is right in the middle of the section of De Anima that discusses thinking in the human 
soul and it would be extremely odd if Aristotle were here introducing divine thinking. But more 
to the point, Aristotle needs to do what he does in chap. 5, as I shall show. It is not a superflu- 
ous aside. Thus, Gorep need not be bracketed, even though what is discussed in the following 
is in nature, since intellect is also separate from nature. 

101. See De Corte (1934, 54), who states the position as clearly as possible: “L’intellect agent 
etl'intellect possible forment deux entités réellement distinctes en tant qu'ils sont agent et patient, 
c'est-à-dire en tant que facultés, mais ils sont intelligence. L'intellect agent n'est pas l'intellect, l'in- 
tellect possible n'est pas l'intellect, mais intellect agent et intellect possible sont l'intellect." 

102. See B 5, 417b5-9: “For that which possesses knowledge becomes that which exercises 
that knowledge, and this becoming either is not an alteration (for the progress is toward itself 
andin its actuality) or is an alteration of a different kind. For this reason, it is not right to say that 
a thinking human being, whenever he thinks, is changed." (Gewpotv yàp yivetat TO Exov Tiv 
ETLOTHNY, STEP T] OVK EaTLV dAXototo0at (eis abró yàp f| ér(600ts kal eis EvTEAEXELAV) 7} 
érepov yévos dÀXotóoeos. SLO où KAADS éxet Aéyeuwv TO $povotv, órav þpovf, dAÀAototo0at . . .) 

103. Cf. B 1, 412a27-28: "For this reason, the soul is the first actuality of a natural body 
having life potentially within it” (610 1 vx éovtv évreMéxeta f| TpdTH odpatos votKkod 
6vvápet Cov éxovros). 

104. See Met. A 20, 1022b4ff. Cf. Met. A 3, 1070a11-12 where the nature or form of a com- 
posite is said to be a €€ts. Cf. Phys. T 3, 202a13-21 where Aristotle explains the unity of the 
agent and patient in motion or change: pía fj àpóoiv evépyeta (18). 
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But we may well ask, “In potency to what?” Not to another intellect, surely, 
but in potency to thinking, that is, actual thinking. As Caston and others 
have noticed, the word vot is used in De Anima both for the substance and 
for the activity. Thus Aristotle can without any apparent strain speak about 
“practical intellect" (mpaxtiKds vots) and “theoretical intellect" 
(GewpyTLKds vods).! Similarly, he can speak about soul as ‘nutritive’ (0pe- 
TLKT]), “generative” (yevvnruk]), “thinking” (vontiKky), and “discursive 
thinking” (Stavontiky).!° The distinction of the two principles no more 
indicates two intellects than does the distinction between practical and the- 
oretical intellect, and no more than the distinction among psychic functions 
indicates multiple souls. 

The analogy proposed in [B] is that as agent intellect is to passive intel- 
lect, so is light to colors in potency. Light actualizes the colors, and the agent 
intellect actualizes the forms in the passive intellect. This is a continuation 
of the same general point that was made inT 4, 429b5-9. First, the intellect 
acquires a form, and then the form is actualized—in the earlier passage pre- 
sumably by the intellect that actually thinks, and in the present passage by 
the intellect that actually “illuminates.” What is here new is that the step 
from first to second actuality is made. The light metaphor neatly indicates 
this. But those who want to insist on two intellects, in fact, do not merely 
make chapter 5 irrelevant; they make it contradict what is said in chapter 
four. For the implicit step from first to second actuality in chapter four is 
within one intellect. To make this a step from what happens in one intellect 
to what happens in another is not just irrelevant but incoherent as well. 

If we resist the dubious benefits of postulating two intellects, then we shall 
not be impelled to deny that the intellect characterized in [C] in exactly the 
same way that it is characterized in chapter 4 is so characterized because it 
is the same intellect.!°7 What [C], taken along with [F], tells us is that when 
separated from the soul, intellect is essentially in actuality.! 9? That is, it does 


105. Cf. B 3, 415a11-12, where Aristotle speaks of BewpntiKds vots, and T 10, 433216, 
where he speaks of rpakrtKkós voüs—both of which indicate ways in which intellect functions. 
Practical intellect is equivalent to the type of UTéAnwts that is ppóvnors and theoretical intel- 
lect is equivalent to the type of UTdAnLS that is értovrjun. In both cases, ‘intellect’ refers to 
that ‘owing to which’ the soul engages in a type of thinking. Cf. T 4, 429a23. Though Caston 
1999, 203, recognizes these manners of describing intellect, he insists that the “perishability” 
of “passive intellect" entails its distinction from imperishable agent intellect. But if the qualifi- 
cation ‘passive’ is only an attribute of intellect when, as I am arguing, it is in the embodied soul, 
then the fact that intellect is imperishable does not yield any contradiction at all. 

106. See B 4, 416b25;T 4, 429a28; T 7, 431a14;T 12, 434a22. Cf. B 4, 416a19, where it 
is the 5óvajus in the soul that is qualified as ‘generative’ or ‘nutritive.’ 

107. See Nuyens 1948, 304. Hicks (1907, 502) thinks these characteristics apply differently 
to agent and passive intellect. Wedin (1988 182-95), owing to his deflationary view of what he 
calls *productive' (i. e., agent) intellect, dismisses the separability and immortality of the indi- 
vidual intellect. 

108. Caston 1999, 207-211, translates “when it occurs separately,” arguing that Aristotle is 
here making a “taxoniomical point.” That is, he is referring to a type of intellect, —namely, 
God's: "The occurrence of this type in the world is just the occurrence of that which alone is 
immortal and eternal." I doubt that the aorist passive participle xopto8eís can be translated in 
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not ever cease from its activity of thinking. Its activity is analogous to the first 
actuality of a composite living thing. This seems to indicate the separation 
of the *more honorable" active principle from matter. But if there is one 
intellect, then how can this more honorable active principle be separated 
from itself: namely, from the “passive” principle? 

The answer I believe is this. Intellect is always intellect: that is, it is always 
engaged in self-reflexive activity. This is the case both when intellect is “in 
the soul” and when intellect is separate. But when it is in the soul—when it 
is accessed by that which operates in nature—that access is always via 
images.!°9 The passive intellect (i.e., intellect operating passively) is the 
locus of the actualization of forms in the images available originally through 
sense perception. Intellect itself operates without images. That is, its self- 
identical activity has nothing in it that is alien. “It is what it is” and nothing 
more. By contrast, when intellect is in the soul, it is employed in cognition 
via images that are other than it.!!° That is why in this case itis not only what 
itis. The obverse of cognitive identity for embodied cognizers is qualified 
identity of knower and known. Unqualified identity is available only for that 
which is cognitively identical with that which is not other than it. 

There is no question that thinking, for Aristotle, does not essentially 
require images. God is the paradigmatic example of such thinking. But God's 
thinking is not, as Aristotle insists, merely imageless; it is also like the thinking 
that is knowledge, that is, thinking in which the knower and the known are 
identical.!!! This is exactly what is said in [D].!? So, though *the soul does 
not think without images", thinking without images evidently does occur in a 
way in us. This is intellect’s thinking. It is different from soul’s thinking, which 
is discursive.!!? The thinking that is episodic, the thinking that is implicitly 
referred to in [E], is not intellect's thinking. It is the thinking that accesses 
form, thatis, whatis intelligible, through images. By contrast, intellectis always 


this way. More important, xopto6e(s picks up kal otros 6 vos xoptoTós in line 17, which itself 
refers to intellect in lines 14-15, which is said to be “in the soul” in line 13. In addition, Cas- 
ton (211), argues that the words “is what it is” when said of the separable intellect, refer to the 
activity of thinking. That is, the separable intellect “is nothing but activity” (Caston’s emphasis). 
But the majority of mss. have €vepyeí(q notévépyeta. Taken thus, the words indicate that intel- 
lect, an incorporeal entity, engages in its activity essentially. They do not indicate that there is 
no distinction between the substance and its activity. By implicit contrast, the way its activity is 
employed or accessed by the soul is not essential to it. See Themistius /n de An. 97, 29; Ps.-Sim- 
plicius /n de An. 533, 8-9. 

109. SeeT 7, 431a16-17:800 otGémore vocet dvev dbavTdopatos f| Uvxfj. CE. T 8, 432a7-10. 

110. See Kosman (1992, 355-356), who in my view rightly argues that “Nots totntiKds, 
therefore, does not, strictly speaking, make consciousness, by action for example upon a 
pathetic mind incapable of thinking by itself. It is simply vots understood in its role of self-actu- 
alization in 0eopía." 

111. See Met. A 9, 1074b36-1075 a3. 

112. Ross 1961 brackets the entire line. His only reason for doing this is that it is repeated 
at the beginning of T 7, 431a1-3. 

113. CET 7, 431a14-15: TH 86 Stavontik bux rà $avráopara oiov ato9jpara vmrápxet. 
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thinking.!!^ To fail to distinguish the thinking of intellect from the thinking 
of soul is an error analogous to failing to distinguish the subjecthood of soul 
from the subjecthood of the composite human being. Just as the soul can be 
thought of as an instrument of the composite, so intellect can be thought of 
as an instrument of soul.!!? But just as the instrumentality of soul does not 
preclude its being the subject of mental states, so the instrumentality of intel- 
lect does not preclude its being a subject. 

Perhaps the best name for the thinking that consists of successful access 
of forms is ‘understanding.’!!® For example, one imagines or draws a trian- 
gle in a circle and then a square in another circle, and then comes to under- 
stand (or does not: Aristotle has no perspicuous answer to the ‘how 
question here) that a plane figure as such is inscribable in a circle.!!7 What 
one understands is a truth about what is not an image but what is imaged in 
the drawn triangle and the circle. What is understood is not itself an image 
or even how an image represents something else. What is understood is that 
of which the image is an image. It is, roughly, a type of mental ‘seeing’ which, 
in potency, is equivalent to the presence of the form in the intellect and, in 
actuality, is the awareness or accessing of that presence. Without intellect, 
the soul could retain images but could not access the forms whose actual- 
izations the images represent. Without soul’s imagistic activity, intellect 
would be just what it is and unusable by the composite. 

That is what [F] implies.!!? The main reason for holding that separated 
intellect is not identical with the thinking that is the prime unmoved mover 
is that for the latter there is no distinction between substance and activity, 
no distinction between intellect and thinking, whereas a separated intellect 
would still be in potency to its thinking.!!? Another subsidiary reason as 


114. Wedin 1988, 189-190, argues that [E] does not imply that intellect is always thinking. 
He claims that it means only that either intellect is active or it is not. But this seems to make 
the subject of voet not intellect but soul. This is not grammatically impossible, though it makes 
the statement false. The soul does think episodically. Wedin seems committed to the view that 
in no way can intellect be the legitimate subject ofvoet independently of soul. This in turn rests 
upon Wedin's assumption that intellect cannot be an immortal entity. 

115. CÉ.T 8, 432a1-3: “The soul, then, is like someone's arm; for just as the arm is an instru- 
ment of instruments, so the intellect is a form of forms and the faculty of sense perception is a 
form of sensibles" (Gore f| pvx1] domep Å xe(p Eat kal yàp À xep ópyavóv éovw Ópyávov, 
Kal 6 voüs ei80s e(8Qv Kal 1| ato9nots elos alonrQv). 

116. See Burnyeat 1981. 

117. See the remarks of Kahn (1992, 361), who finds in Aristotle no resolution of the ten- 
sion between the accounts of separable intellect and soul as the actualization of a body. Yet as 
Kahn goes on to argue, Aristotle accepts the tension in his desire to do justice to the "split 
nature of human beings." 

118. The word xwptoGets is unintelligible if taken to refer to what is already unqualifiedly 
separate: namely, an active intellect. E.g., Modrak (1987, 225), supposes it must in effect refer 
to a condition contrary to fact. On the other hand, if it is intellect there is being referred to 
here, that is nothing at all puzzling about the word. 

119. Met. ^ 9, 1074a33-35, which is the culmination of several arguments to the effect that 
God cannot be in potency to his thinking. But an intellect is in potency to its thinking. In gen- 
eral, any substance is in potency to its activities. So, God cannot be an intellect. God must be 
the activity that is thinking thinking about thinking. 
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Aristotle argues earlier in Metaphysics, is that the perfect actuality that turns 
out to be ‘thinking thinking about thinking’ must be unique.!?? The immor- 
tality of the intellect without which any particular human being cannot 
think at all is not in question. What is supremely questionable is whether 
that separate intellect is continuous with me.!?! 

What we do not remember probably cannot be identified with what we 
did not experience. That is, what we do not remember cannot be embod- 
ied experiences, requiring sense perception, imagination, and so on. 
Indeed, insofar as memory depends on these, we could not remember dis- 
embodied experience. But if we could not remember, would it be because 
of the impossibility that memory should operate across the passage from dis- 
embodiment to embodiment, or because we in no sense existed, in which 
case we obviously could not remember? If the former, what we do not 
remember must be what we as disembodied intellects experienced. If the 
latter, then what is the point of introducing the denial of memory? 

What exactly is the position that is supposed to make the former alter- 
native impossible? Presumably, it is that human beings have a beginning in 
time as well as an ending, and that before that beginning they did not exist. 
Therefore, there would be a note of irony in the claim that ^we do not 
remember." It is undoubtedly true that Aristotle holds that human beings 
do not preexist their biological beginning. But the claim that a person or 
self or agent of intellection—a thinker—is extensionally equivalent to a 
human being is much more problematic. 

First, as we saw in chapter 2, Neoplatonists report the doctrine of the dia- 
logue Eudemus as affirming the preexistence of intellect and offering an 
explanation for our present inability to remember. It should be emphasized 
that if intellect is separate from the human being, then its preexistence is 
no less plausible than its postexistence. This is evidently why Iamblichus, as 
reported by Pseudo-Philoponus, identifies the account of intellect here with 
the Platonic doctrine that learning is recollection.!?? Iamblichus adds, rea- 
sonably enough, that intelligibles must therefore be in the intellect. 

There is, however, a weightier consideration that should give us pause 
before we dismiss out of hand the obvious implication of the claim that we do 
notremember intellect's operation. Leaving aside the question of separation, 


120. See Met. A 8, 1074a31-38. This passage is actually an argument for the uniqueness of 
heaven. But this is shown by showing that the prime unmoved mover must be one in number 
as well as in formula: ëv dpa kai Aóyo kai apLOuG TO TPGTOV ktvoüv akivyTov ov. 

121. Wedin 1988, chap. 6, maintains the difference between divine and human intellect 
by arguing that the immortality of chap. 5 is “something like an “as-if” immortality” (210) and 
only “an analogue to the unmoved mover" (217). I suspect that Wedin's reluctance to take Aris- 
totle at his word in regard to the immortality of intellect is that he assumes this means personal 
immortality. Perhaps it does, but not likely in a sense of ‘personal’ that Aristotle would share 
with Wedin. 

122. See Pseudo-Philoponus In de An. 535, 25-35; 537, 1; 541, 6. See Nuyens 1948, 
307-308, on the evidence that in Aristotle the word á(8tos always indicates existence without 
beginning or end. 
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Aristotle would seem to be committed to the claim that the human being, not 
the intellect, is the subject of thinking.!?? But it is precisely not the so-called 
hylomorphic composite that is the subject of self-reflexive thinking. It must 
not be supposed that by embracing hylomorphism, Aristotle has immunized 
himself from the considerations that lead to Platonic dualism, principally the 
incorporeality of thought. If Aristotle’s position is incoherent, that incoher- 
ence is in harmony with Plato’s.!*4 

Point [G] implies that if there is continuity, it is not memorial. Generally, 
if memory is a function of the image-making power, there is no memorial 
continuity between intellect when it is ‘just what it is’ and the embodied per- 
son, whether this be the intellect prior to or posterior to its association with 
the embodied person.!?5 

The mistake usually made at this point in the exegesis is to identify the 
‘passive intellect’ that is said to be ‘destructible’ with a supposed intellect in 
chapter 4 which is different from the intellect oddly now introduced in 
chapter 5.!*° But Aristotle consistently says that intellect simpliciter is *unaf- 
fected’ and ‘immortal’ whereas ‘passive intellect’ is ‘destructible.’ There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that this ‘passive intellect’ refers to anything 
but the manner in which intellect is accessed by the soul: that is, the vontiKky 
uxt. The point of entrée to intellect is via its reception of images. As I 
argued above, the phrase ‘passive intellect’ does not indicate a type of intel- 
lect, but an attribute of intellect possessed by it when it is ‘in the soul.’ That 


123. See supra n. 29. 

124. Granger 1996 contrasts what he calls 'attributivism' and 'substantialism' as the two 
fundamental interpretations of the nature of soul in De Anima. According to the former, soul 
is considered to be a property; according to the latter, soul is a ‘thing.’ Granger argues that 
there is evidence for both interpretations in the text and that in fact Aristotle has a confused 
notion of soul, which should be understood as a *property-thing.' Revealingly, Granger assim- 
ilates substantialism to Cartesian dualism. (57, 80-81, 111). That is, he assumes that if the soul 
is a ‘thing,’ then it must be a thing in the way that Descartes held the soul to be a thing in rela- 
tion to another thing: namely, the body. 

125. Caston 1999, 213-215, argues that we translate "We do not remember that while this 
cannot be affected, the intellect that can be is perishable," which he characterizes as Aristotle's 
“philosophical and urbane" use of “we do not remember” invoking “our vulnerability and mor- 
tality.” Such a use seems entirely out of place here and in this translation the first 8€ is point- 
less. Wedin (1988 179-181), holds that we do not remember the thinking that occurred in past 
experiences, as opposed to the things then thought. Thus, we do not remember the activity of 
productive (agent) mind alone, because without content there is no memory. But on this view, 
remembering would be impossible, not just something that we do not do. See Proclus In Remp. 
II 349, 13-26, for the fragment of Aristotle's dialogue Eudemus in which Aristotle offers an 
explanation for why we do not remember our life prior to embodiment, see Berti 1962, 
421-423, on the authenticity of this fragment and its implications for Aristotle's early philoso- 
phy. We do not need to deny that the account of soul in De Anima represents a development in 
Aristotle's thinking in order to assert the relevance of the Eudemus passage. Even if soul is the 
actuality of a body, (1) the career of intellect is another story, and (2) our identity with intel- 
lectis puzzling, though there is no question that we are in some sense identical with it if we are 
able to think. 

126. Caston 1999, 203, draws the conclusion that there are two intellects in chap. 5 because 
"[the passive intellect] is perishable, while [the agent intellect] is immortal and eternal." 
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attribute is not essential to intellect. That is why, when separate, intellect is 
‘just what it is.'!?7 

The primary contrast in [G] is between intellect—first mentioned in line 
14 (TotoOros vods), then picked up again in line 17 (kat otros 6 voOs), 
then again mentioned in line 24 (roóüro pév dma0és)—and ‘the passive 
intellect’ (6 66 maðnTıkòs vos) in lines 24-25. One thing is certain from 
this contrast is that the property of intellect mentioned in lines [B] 14-15— 
namely, ‘becoming all things’ (TO rrávra ytveo9at) belongs to intellect in 
contrast with ‘passive intellect. !?? It is therefore not plausible that 'becom- 
ing all things' be glossed as *being passive.' On the contrary, intellect, that 
in one aspect ‘becomes all things’, is ‘unaffected.’ 

The line contained in [H] is radically ambiguous, as all the commenta- 
tors have noted.!29 Grammatically, the most plausible referent of ToÓTov 
is the ‘passive intellect.’ Assuming this, we might suppose that the subject 
of voel is just intellect. But it is simply false that intellect does not think 
without passive intellect. When separated, that is, when there is no passive 
intellect, intellect is ‘just what it is’: that is, it is thinking unmediated by 
images. So, it is unlikely that intellect is the subject. The two circumstances 
in which it would be correct to say that thinking does not occur are either 
when the individual is not actually thinking or when the individual is 
bereft of images for one reason or another. The first possibility is implicit 
in lines 21-22, where the continuous activity of intellect is contrasted with 
the episodic thinking of the individual. I believe that the second possibil- 
ity is what is being alluded to in the last line of the chapter and that the 
grammatical subject of voet is “the individual” in line 21. This grammati- 
cal subject is extensionally equivalent to ‘the composite’ or, more accu- 
rately, ‘the soul’ as subject of embodied discursive thinking and 
believing.!°° It is also equivalent to the passive intellect if we understand 
that as vontiKky ipvxij. 

In further defense of this interpretation, recall that the entire theme of 
this chapter is how the principles of matter and agency operate in the soul. 
The soul does not think without images, and it does not think without intel- 
lect. Having images alone is not enough for thinking; otherwise, animals, 
which have images, would think.!?! What ‘having intellect’ amounts to for 
soul is being able to access the activity of intellect. This activity is accessed 
every time the soul is actually thinking, that is, every time the soul is self- 
reflexively aware of the presence of intelligible form in intellect via the 


127. On any interpretation of intellect that takes its ‘separation’ to indicate that its status 
within soul is different from its status outside of soul, the change from not being separate to 
being separate is bound to be some sort of ‘Cambridge change.’ That is, after all, what *unaf- 
fected’ must imply. 

128. Cf. A 4, 409b29. 

129 See esp. Hicks 1907, 509. 

130. Cf. 429a22-24, where the subject is the same. 

131. Cf. APo. B 19, 1999b37-10023, where animals without \éyoi are said to have no type 
of cognition or yvó'ots apart from sense perception. 
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soul’s images.!?? The activity to which the soul has access is the awareness 
of being cognitively identical with all that is intelligible. The images that 
soul acquires and manipulates are like a partial template held up to intel- 
lect by soul. By these images, the soul is able to understand episodically and 
therefore be in a way self-reflexively aware of what it is that intellect is eter- 
nally identical with. It is also, again episodically, able to identify itself with 
the activity of intellect. 

The idea that when soul thinks (always with images), it identifies itself 
with intellect (which is essentially imageless thinking) is most famously 
alluded to by Aristotle at the end of Nicomachean Ethics, where he extols the 
contemplative life.!?? Among other things, Aristotle there says that the activ- 
ity of intellect is the divine part of the soul.!?^ In engaging in this activity, we 
immortalize (dGavaríCew) ourselves.!?? And each human being is this part 
especially (ud\toTa).!°° In thinking, we access a divine activity but we do not 
become God. Those who think that the agent intellect in Aristotle's chapter 
5 is God must suppose that we access this activity when we think without 
doing what itis that the putative divine intellect that *makes all things' does. 
That is, we must think without engaging in the activity that is actual think- 
ing. Presumably, we would do this by accessing what intellect is thinking 
about ‘through the back door’: that is, by using or gazing upon the passive 
intellect in a way different from the way that the agent intellect acts upon 
the passive intellect. I cannot imagine what this is. But more important, this 
view falsely supposes that there is some way actually to think about intelligi- 
ble form without being cognitively identical with that form: that is, without 
engaging in intellect's activity. But Aristotle repeatedly insists that thinking 
is cognitive identity. 

Intellect is available as an instrument for soul because we are able to iden- 
tify ourselves with intellect's activity. The ideal identity ofa person isas an intel- 
lect. This identification is what the exhortation by Aristotle to “live according 
to the best part of the soul in us" amounts to.!?" It is not an exhortation to live 
according to the passive intellect, whatever that might mean. It is straightfor- 
wardly an exhortation to theoretical thinking, to identification with the activ- 
ity of intellect, an activity that is unmixed with matter, and unaffected by 
anything that happens in imagination or sense perception, and separable 
from the composite. But even when soul is not engaged in the best kind of 
thinking—theoretical thinking—soul accesses intellect when it is engaged in 
any type of thinking. When, for example, soul has an occurrent belief, it must 
be self-reflexively aware of having this belief, that is, self-reflexively aware of 


132. It is important to emphasize that the awareness of intelligible form is necessary for 
thinking. Otherwise, a parrot would be thinking when it accesses its own images. 

133. ENK 7. 

134. Ibid., 1177b26-31. 

135. Ibid., 1177b33. 

136. Ibid., 1178a2, 7; see also I 5, 1166a22, and I 8, 1169a2, which make the identical claim. 


137. Ibid., 1177b34. 
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the mental state it is in, which includes the presence of representational 
images. Intellect's activity is the activity of what we are ‘especially.’ 

An explicit statement of this particular facet of harmony is made by Pse- 
duo-Simplicius at the end of his commentary on De Anima, Book T. The com- 
mentator—who holds not merely that Aristotle’s doctrine is in harmony with 
Plato, but that Aristotle is the “best exegete of Plato”!*%—reflects on the 
meaning of the last three lines of our text: 


It is worth commenting on the whole argument by which he is encouraged to 
declare that the soul’s substantial intellect [Tov ootwdn Ts puys votv] is 
immortal and everlasting, so that thereby we may admire his harmony with 
Plato, and also his greater working of details, which Plato handed down in a 
more general and synoptic way appropriate to his earlier time. . . 


So Aristotle starts from here [what Plato calls the self-moving nature of the 
soul] and shows that the productive element [TotnttKdv] in the soul, which 
Plato himself had said was separable and impassible and unmixed, is a princi- 
ple and a kind of being that is causal and of a higher status than matter and 
everything that comes into being... 


From there he takes its being non-material [viov] (for everything that is in 
matter is divisible) and active with respect to itself, and shows that everything 
non-material thinks itself. And when he has shown that it is simultaneously 
thinking and object of thought and simple, in so far as it does not think with 
a part of itself and is not being thought with another part, but that the whole 
of it does both, he shows that it is immortal and everlasting. For what is sep- 
arate and simple and its own and gives itself life and perfects itself, in such 
a way that in its inclination to the outside secondary lives and beings gush 
forth, is shown to be not only capable of receiving death and destruction, 
but also to be predominantly the bearer of life and being [ovoí(as], and 
thereby immortal too. 


So the whole argument, to put it together concisely, is something like this: it 
is clear that the question is only about our soul. In our soul there is not only 
what is acted on but also what acts, the principle and the cause of the things 
that happen. Further what acts in the soul is able to think itself and unites its 
activity indivisibly with its substance . . . 


This, as we have said, is discussed by Aristotle entirely in harmony with Plato’s 
exposition starting from the soul’s being self-moved. . . . This then is, I think, 
clearly and necessarily concluded, that what only acts in the soul is immortal 
and everlasting. He has done well to add 'everlasting,' as Plato added 'inde- 
structible' in the Phaedo. . . . But why *and this alone is everlasting"? It is 
because, as he indicates clearly, the passible intellect is perishable. 


138. See Ps.-Simplicius /n de An. 245, 12, for the remark on Aristotle's exegetical prowess. 
That most scholars today react derisively to this remark is, I think, only an indication of a dif- 
ference in meaning of the term 'exegesis.' Ps.-Simplicius thinks that Aristotle is a great exegete 
of Plato in the same way that Proclus thinks that Plotinus is a great exegete of Plato—that is, of 
the truths revealed by Plato. 
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Someone might raise the question how that too, being intellect, is destroyed, 
if it, too, is non-material. For every kind of intellect is held to be non-material, 
and for this reason every kind of intellect is intelligible, but it is not also the 
case that a non-material form is also an intellect. The passible intellect is mate- 
rial and potential and precisely this, passible and imperfect intellect as a 
whole, so long as it is passible. And for this reason it is perishable and passi- 
ble. It becomes non-material and intellect in act and intelligible in contact 
with what acts, perfectly non-material and perfect intellect in its ascent to the 
one that is active... . 


And, as it were, objecting to the soul having been shown to be everlasting, he 
asks how we do not remember things before birth if it had previously existed 
everlastingly? By this it is clear again that his discussion is about the soul, and 
not about the higher intellect. For what sort of problem would he have had 
about why we do not remember, if it is the things superior to us that are ever- 
lasting? And the solution to the objection is appropriate to soul, namely, that 
the intellect that acts is impassible and for this reason immortal, while the pas- 
sible intellect is perishable qua passible, as I said, as also when it is being brought 
together with what is at rest, and without the passible intellect, gua passible and 
proceeding as far as corporeal lives, the impassible intellect clearly thinks none 
of the things that can be remembered, which is what Aristotle is talking about. 


Those things, as he himself teaches us elsewhere [On Memory 450a23—5], are 
things that can be imagined. Therefore in thinking about things that can be 
remembered we do certainly need the reason that proceeds as far as the imag- 
ination, and without this not even the impassible intellect will think any of the 
things that can be remembered. The ‘nothing’ must not be understood sim- 
ply as meaning that the impassible intellect thinks nothing without the passi- 
ble one. For how will it still be separate, how unmixed, how activity in its 
substance? For even while it is still giving life to this body, the soul sometimes 
lives and thinks separately. “What god is always,” he says in the Metaphysics book 
Lambda, “that we are sometimes," clearly as far as our power allows. 199 


I have quoted the commentator at such unusual length for several reasons. 
First, this passage is a stellar piece of Neoplatonic commentary. It also pro- 
vides an excellent example of how the harmony between Plato and Aristo- 
tle was understood. Finally, I quote it because I think that for the most part 
the commentator, whoever he might be, is essentially right in his interpre- 
tation. He is not like some contemporary commentators who, grudgingly 
admitting that chapter 5 is thoroughly dualistic and hence incompatible 
with hylomorphism, then go on simply to dismiss it because it does not fit 
in with their theory about the doctrine in the rest of the work.!40 


139. Ps.-Simplicius Jn de An. 246, 17-248, 16 excerpted (trans. Blumenthal). See Blu- 
menthal 1991, 200-202, on this passage. 

140. See, e.g., Wilkes 1992, esp. 125-127. Caston 1999, 224, suggests that if this chapter 
were to have dropped out of the text, we would not have *missed anything significant as regards 
the psychological mechanisms of thought." Instead, what these few lines are supposed to do is 
explain *how mind fits into the world and where it tends, and above all, how we, like the heav- 
enly spheres, are moved in all we do through our imperfect imitation of God." 
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Among the salient features of this passage are (1) the claim that Aristo- 
tle’s account of the immortality of intellectis substantially the same as Plato’s 
account of the immortality of the soul, which in turn is assumed to be the 
same in Phaedo and Phaedrus; (2) the association of the incorporeality of 
intellect with self-reflexivity; (3) the insistence that the intellect under dis- 
cussion is the individual intellect; (4) the explanation that memory depends 
on imagination and therefore that in the absence of that which makes imag- 
ination possible, memory is not possible, which is why we do not remember 
(but the commentator adds that *without this not even the impassible intel- 
lect will think any of the things that can be remembered"); (5) the clear 
inference that, since it is separate, intellect cannot engage in the sort of 
thinking that requires images, though it can nevertheless engage in some 
kind of thinking, similar to the thinking of the divine intellect. 

Regarding (1), though Neoplatonists beginning with Plotinus were 
openly puzzled by many of the things Plato says about the soul, they were 
generally in agreement that Timaeus represents the correct and basic Pla- 
tonic view: namely, that only intellect is immortal.!?! But intellect is evi- 
dently a part of the soul and cannot arise apart from soul.!? So, the 
obscurity of the relation between intellect and soul is rooted in Plato’s own 
account. This would not, however, be so much of a puzzle if we could locate 
the person or self or subject of mental and bodily states unambiguously in 
either the soul or the intellect. To put the matter in a slightly different way, 
is the immortality of my intellect the immortality of me, and if it is, in what 
sense am I identical with an embodied subject? Clearly, Plato does want to 
say that in some sense, the immortality of my soul—that is, the immortality 
of the part of my soul that is my intellect—is the immortality of me. But he 
is far from forthcoming about how the identical subject can be both noth- 
ing buta thinker and also the subject of embodied states. Plato's lack of clar- 
ity about these matters is undoubtedly to a certain extent responsible for the 
commentator's confidence that Aristotle is indeed in harmony with Plato. 
Butitis also far from foolish to read Aristotle's words in a way that does make 
his position harmonious with Plato's. 

In (2), the commentator demonstrates how Aristotle can be said without 
irony to be Plato's greatest exegete. The argument that self-reflexivity is a 
mark of the incorporeal intellect is a large and central theme among Neo- 
platonists, especially the later Neoplatonists.!*? It is not thematized in Aris- 
totle, noris there a technical term for it, but as we have seen, there are good 


141. See Tim. 41C-D, 61C7, 65A5, 69C8-D1, 72D4-E1, 73D3. In none of these passages is 
the term ‘intellect’ used for the ‘immortal part’ of the soul, though that is the clear implica- 
tion. See Phd. 78B4-84B4; Rep. 608D-612A. Themistius In de An. 106, 14-107, 29 explicitly 
identifies the intellect in Timaeus with the agent intellect in chap. 5 of De Anima. See Proclus 
In Tim. III 234, 8-235, 9, and Damascius Jn Phd. 1, 177, who record the Neoplatonic debate 
over whether only the rational part of the soul was immortal or both the rational and some irra- 
tional part. The latter minority view was evidently held by Iamblichus and Plutarch of Athens. 

142. See Tim. 30B, 46D5-6; Phil. 30C; Soph. 249A. 

143. See Gerson 1997. 
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grounds for interpreting his argument in chapters 4 and 5 of Book F as 
using self-reflexivity to show that intellect is incorporeal. What is striking 
about the commentary quoted above is the assumption that Aristotle is 
revealing what is implicit in Plato's argument for the incorporeality and 
hence immortality of the soul. 144 

The basic distinction that Aristotle employs between the presence of the 
intelligible form in the intellect and its actualization is taken directly from 
Plato. In Theaetetus Socrates makes the distinction between possessing (kek- 
Tfjo0a1) knowledge and having (€xetv) it.! ^ This is apparently the distinc- 
tion between the presence of what is known and the actual awareness of the 
presence, though Plato has no word for 'actualization.' This distinction is 
made on behalf of the attempt to give a general account of false belief, an 
attempt that finally fails. But if mere possessing of whatis known were knowl- 
edge in the proper sense, then false belief would be logically impossible or 
at least no different from ignorance. Still, even if we grant that the basic dis- 
tinction between possessing and having knowledge in Theaetetus contains 
the core of the idea of sel£reflexivity, this dialogue says nothing about the 
connection between self-reflexivity and incorporeality. We need to turn to 
Phaedo for that. 

The so-called recollection argument for the immortality of the soul in 
Phaedo notoriously claims that we had knowledge of Forms prior to our 
embodiment.!49 The so-called affinity argument claims that knowers such 
as ourselves must be like the incorporeal and hence immutable entities 
that they know.!^? I have elsewhere undertaken a detailed analysis of these 
two arguments, so I shall not do so here.!48 Two points about these argu- 
ments are relevant here. First, whether or not it is possible, according to 
Plato, to obtain knowledge of Forms while embodied, the knowledge we 
possess in the embodied state prior to recollection is not occurrent and is 
not knowledge in the primary sense; itis like possessing but not having the 
knowledge or, as Aristotle puts it, possessing it but not using it. Second, it 
is only something that is separate and incorporeal, as Forms are supposed 
to be, that can know them. Despite the fairly widespread view that the affin- 
ity argument is embarrassingly weak, Plato can be seen to be making a 
shrewd intuitive leap in supposing that knowledge is possible only for 


144. Cf. the famous passage at GA B 3, 736b27—-29: “It remains, then, for intellect alone to 
enter from outside and alone to be divine. For no corporeal activity has any connection with 
its activity" (Acie Tat S) TOV voüv póvov 00pa0ev éretotévat kai 0etov civar Lvov" o00€v yàp 
avtov Tfj évepyeta kovove fj oopartkr] évépyeua). See Moraux 1942, 94-108 and Moraux 
1955 on this passage, esp. as it is understood by Alexander of Aphrodisias. Moraux claims that 
in Alexander's acceptance of the divinity of intellect, despite his odd interpretation, *il se mon- 
tre partisan d'un illuminisme étranger à la philosophie d'Aristote et fortement apparenté au 
platonisme" (95). Also see Sharples 1987, 1204-1214. 

145. See Tht. 197B-C. 

146. The entire argument occurs at 72E3—78B3. 

147. The affinity argument occurs at 78B4-84B4. 

148. See Gerson 2003, chap. 2. 
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incorporeal entities. The basis for the intuition is the idea that knowledge 
is essentially a self-reflexive state.!49 This is the state of the disembodied 
knower prior to embodiment. The supposition that knowledge is only pos- 
sible for incorporeal entities is of a piece with Plato's argument in Repub- 
lic that knowledge is only of incorporeal entities.? The Neoplatonic 
observation of Aristotle's exegetical prowess grows in weight in my view in 
the light of these considerations. 

Regarding (3), much of the discussion of chapter 5 founders on explain- 
ing the disquieting duplication of intellects that the text seems to endorse. 
Itis difficult enough one might have supposed, to identify or at least corre- 
late me as the subject of bodily states with one intellect. If the ‘passive’ intel- 
lect is assumed to be me or mine, then the ‘active’ intellect is a very good 
candidate for an ‘I-know-not-what.’ It would seem that the Peripatetic view, 
beginning with Alexander of Aphrodisias, that the agent intellect is identi- 
cal with the divine intellect is based precisely on a inability to see what else 
it could be identified with.!?! Pseudo-Simplicius, by contrast, has no diffi- 
culty following the plain sense of the text, which is that the two principles 
‘in the soul’ (év Tf puyi) are in the individual human soul, which is, after 
all, the subject of the entire section of the third book.!°? 

Assuming that it is one individual soul that is being discussed, the com- 
mentator gives an unforced reading to the words *we do not remember" 
(4). To take these words as referring to our inability to remember embodied 
experiences is implausible in the extreme, though this fact has not pre- 
vented scholars from opting for this interpretation at the same time as they 


149. This idea makes its way into contemporary epistemology as the claim that 's knows 
p' entails and is entailed by 's knows that s knows p.' Though this claim is not universally 
endorsed, even those who do endorse it typically do not infer from the claim the conclusion 
that if knowledge is to be possible for s, then ‘s’ must stand for an incorporeal entity. But if s 
is not an incorporeal entity, then in what sense does 's' stand for the same entity in both occur- 
rences in ‘sKsKp’? 

150. See Rep. 476A9-480B12 and Gerson 2003, chap. 4. If knowledge (¿miotńpn) is only 
of incorporeal entities, then we should not suppose the objects of knowledge to be proposi- 
tions. Thus, non-propositional knowledge amounts to the presence of the knowable in the 
intellect plus the awareness of the presence. Presumably, for a disembodied intellect there is 
no presence without awareness of presence and vice versa. 

151. See Alexander of Aphrodisias De An. 89, 16-18, and Moraux 1942, 97-99. Cf. 
Themistius (/n de An. 102, 30-103, 19), who caustically criticizes Alexander's view. 
Themistius goes on to argue (103, 21—105, 12) for the unity of the agent intellect in sepa- 
ration from the individual human being. His argument is that there is no way to individuate 
a multiplicity of incorporeal intellects. But the putative multiplicity is not a multiplicity of 
perfect actualities. If the perfect actuality that is the prime unmoved mover is unique, then 
there must be some potentiality in each of the multiplicity. It seems to beg the question to 
assume that this potentiality must be corporeal. Among the modern scholars who have fol- 
lowed Alexander are Clark 1975, 174ff.; Guthrie 1981, 309-327; Rist 1989, 181-182; Cas- 
ton 1999, esp. 211-212. 

152. Plotinus IV 8. 8, 1-3, notoriously held that a part of intellect does not ‘descend’ but 
remains in the intelligible world. Later Neoplatonists generally rejected this view. See, e.g., Pro- 
clus In Parm. 948, 13ff. Ps.-Philoponus In de An. 535, 5-539, 10 attacks Plotinus as well and 
allies himself with the view of Plutarch of Athens that the individual intellect is in focus here. 
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recognize its implausibility.?? Pseudo-Simplicius takes the words to indi- 
cate the fundamental difference between us in the disembodied and 
embodied states and to be giving the reason—though there is a sort of iden- 
tity between the two states—that identity is not memorial.?* On the 
assumption that Plato maintained that genuine knowledge is only occur- 
rently available to us in the disembodied state, the claim in Phaedo that we 
can recollect is not a contradiction of this. It is the claim that if we had not 
had knowledge of Forms in the disembodied state, we would not be able to 
make the judgments about the sensible world that we do, however we char- 
acterize these judgments cognitively. 

That brings us to (5) and the subject of the verb ‘thinks’ in the two claims 
*but it is not the case that [?] thinks sometimes and does not think some- 
times" and *without this [?] thinks nothing." In the first, Pseudo-Simplicius 
apparently has a text without the negative so that it says "itsometimes thinks 
and sometimes does not," in which case the subject must be the one intel- 
lect that is ours. This line then would be addressing the question (raised just 
above at 4, 430a5-6) of why thinking is not everlasting (det). But the tex- 
tual problem is not an insuperable impediment to understanding the mean- 
ing of the passage. If we read “but it is not the case that [?] thinks sometimes 
and does not think sometimes," Aristotle is still referring to our intellect and 
indicating that although our intellect is always active, we do not remember 
the activity in which it engages independently of our imagination.!?? That 
is, we do not remember how we think when we are disembodied. Indeed, we 
do not think continuously. On this reading, the final words *without this [?] 
thinks nothing" refer, as the commentator believes, to the fact that we do 
not think without the passive principle, anticipating what is said in chapter 
7, that the soul does not think without images.!°° But the operation of intel- 
lect apart from the embodied soul is different. That we do not remember 
what it is like to be a disembodied thinker is a fairly safe claim. That the Pla- 
tonic tradition could be said to be almost obsessed with trying to understand 
what disembodied thinking is like, in a way that Aristotle plainly is not, 
should not be taken to imply that what Aristotle does say is not in harmony 
with that tradition. 


153. See Hicks 1907, 507-508; Hamlyn and Shields 1993, 141. It is very hard to see how 
this text can be plausibly interpreted as a parenthetical explanation of why we forget things, 
since of course we also do remember things. The text, however, is unqualified: ‘we do not 
remember.’ 

154. Cf. Themistius Jn de An. 100, 37: ')ets otv 6 ToLNTLKOs Vots. 

155. De Corte (1934, 65-73), understands the subject as TO vootv kat’ évépyetav. That 
is, while the intellect passes from potency to actuality (and back), the intellect as active does 
not. De Corte argues that the phrase GAN oùx OTE pèv voci OTE & oU vocet does not imply that 
some intellect voet det. 

156. See Blumenthal 1991, 197-199, 202-208, on the tendency of some Neoplatonists, 
such as Proclus and Philoponus, to identify the passive intellect with imagination on the ground 
that genuine intellect must not be passive at all because it is immortal. This is the view taken 
up by Brentano 1867. 
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The next chapter of Book T is usually taken as a miscellany of remarks 
about thinking. It has never been noticed, so far as I know, that if one ends 
chapter 5 with the question “what is thinking like without images?” then the 
first sentence of chapter 6 is naturally taken to be an answer to that question: 
“the thinking (ù vénots) of indivisibles (rv àótapérov) is among things con- 
cerning which there can be no falsity.” 157 We have already seen that discursive 
thinking (Tò 8tavoeto9at) can be true or false.!58 This would suggest that 
‘thinking’ here refers to an activity other than discursive thinking, which leads 
to judgment. But knowledge (émioTýun) is also a form of judgment, and there 
can be no false knowledge. Nevertheless, knowledge does have a contrary, 
Aristotle says, and that is ignorance.!?? One reason judgment can be true or 
false is that it always involves some sort of combination or complexity of con- 
cepts (ñ oóvO0eots TOV vonpárov).19? So, it is supposed that the thinking of 
indivisibles is of indivisible concepts. Among these indivisibles are length, a 
species, a point, privations, and realities that have no contraries. At the end 
of this chapter Aristotle characterizes this thinking as about “the what is with 
respect to essence” (Tod Ti €oTt karà TO Ti fjv civac).!®! It is hard to see how 
an essence can be a simple concept, for Aristotle says that there is an “essence 
only of those things whose formula is a definition."!9? So, in thinking of an 
essence one would be thinking about the combination that is the formula. 

Already in chapter 4, Aristotle had addressed the question of the cogni- 
tion of essence: 


Since there is a difference between magnitude and the essence of a magnitude, 
between water and the essence of water, and so too in many other cases, but not 
in all (for in some cases, a thing and its essence are the same), [intellect] dis- 
criminates between flesh and the essence of flesh either by different [faculties] 
or by the same [faculty] differently disposed towards them. For flesh exists not 
without matter but as this snubness in this [nose]. Accordingly, it is by the sen- 
tient faculty that [intellect] discriminates the hot and the cold and the things 
whose flesh is a certain ratio; but it is by a different faculty, one which is either 
separate or related to it as a bentline when straightened is to the bent line itself, 
that [intellect] discriminates the essence of flesh. Again, of things which exist 
by abstraction, the straight is like the snub, for it exists with that which is con- 
tinuous; but its essence, if itis different from the straight, is discriminated by a 
[faculty] different from [that which discriminates the straight]. For let [the 
essence] of the straight be duality. Then [intellect] discriminates duality by a 
different [faculty] or else by the same [faculty that discriminates the straight] 


157. De An. T 6, 430a26-27. 

158. Ibid., T 3, 428a13:81avoeto0at © évééxerat kal Yevdds. 

159. See APo. A 16, 79b23-29, where Aristotle says that one may be ignorant by ‘negation,’ 
meaning that there is an absence of knowledge, or by 'disposition,' as when one has false belief 
about that of which one might have had true belief. 

160. DeAn.T 6, 430a27-28. The combination refers to the activity of joining concepts, not 
to a logical joining. Cf. T 8, 432a11-12. 

161. De An. T 6, 430b28. 

162. Cf. Met. Z 4, 1030a6-7. 
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but when this faculty is differently disposed. In general, then, to the extent that 
things are separable from matter, so are those concerning the intellect. 163 


It is apparently intellect that operates either separately or in conjunction 
with sense perception. When it operates in conjunction with sense percep- 
tion, it does so on the basis of images. When it does so separately, apparently 
it does so without images. 164 

We can get some assistance in the understanding of this passage from 
Metaphysics, Book © where Aristotle speaks about cognition of 'incompos- 
ites.' 199 One sort of incomposite about which there is no falsity is ‘white’ or 
‘wood’ in contrast to ‘white wood,’ or ‘incommensurable’ and ‘diagonal’ in 
contrast to ‘incommensurable diagonal.’ It is clear enough here that incom- 
positeness is relative, since wood, for example, is a certain kind of organic 
form in matter and so necessarily composite. The general point is that 
whereas a judgment that ‘this wood is white’ or ‘the diagonal is incommen- 
surable’ are complex affirmations and are true (or possibly false in the case 
of the former), cognitions of ‘wood,’ ‘diagonal,’ and so on, are true in 
“another sense” for “truth about each of these is to have contact with it or 
to assert it” (TO ev Ovyetv Kal páva). Similar remarks may be made about 
incomposite substances (rds pù ouvðeràs obo(as).196 

Returning to chapter 6 of De Anima, whatever exactly the indivisibles are, 
the thinking of them is not the thinking that is true or false: namely, judg- 
ment. Therefore, there are no good grounds for supposing that when in the 
next two chapters Aristotle says twice that there is no thinking without 
images, he means that to refer to the thinking of chapter 6.197 There is no 


163. De An. V 4, 429b10-22. At b13, 15, 17, and 21, modern commentators usually take 
the subject of kptvet to be the human being, but bs and bg make it fairly clear that the subject 
must be vots. 

164. See Ps.-Simplicius /n de An. 230, 34ff., and Themistius /n de An. 96, 8—97, 7, esp. 
19-21 where Themistius distinguishes intellection requiring images and intellection that does 
not. See also Lowe 1983, 115-119 (in reprint), though Lowe believes that the two sorts of think- 
ing both require images, and Kahn 1992a, 370-372. Wedin 1988, 245-254, argues that all 
human thought require images. Since the productive mind is for Wedin an aspect of the human 
mind, he is led to deny that there is any (human) thinking at all without images. This is sup- 
posed by Wedin to be an anti-Platonic point. But Plato does not maintain that embodied per- 
sons think without images either. Aristotle seems to agree with Plato's view that what is true 
about our intellects is not identical with what is true about human beings. We are, when dis- 
embodied, identified with our intellects. 

165. Cf. Met. O 10, 1051b17-1052211, where the term is rà àoóv6era rather than Td aét- 
aípera. These seem to be synonymous. 

166. Jaeger 1948, 204-205, identifies the cognition of incomposites here as a "sort of intel- 
lectual vision" and claims that it "is the only remnant of Plato's contemplation of the Ideas that 
has survived in Aristotle's Metaphysics.” 

167. De An. T 7, 431a16-17, where we note that it is the soul that is said to need images, 
not intellect; I 8, 432a8-9. Berti 1978, 142ff., argues that since the soul never thinks without 
images, the cognition of indivisibles cannot be anything like an intuition of incorporeal enti- 
ties. In fact, according to Berti (146), cognition of indivisibles is for Aristotle knowledge of uni- 
versals—in particular, the essence of universals. But if this is so, it must be stipulated that 
universals are not vontd, but vorjuara. or ‘concepts.’ 
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doubt a close connection between the two but little reason to suppose an 
identity. That a combination of vońparTa is required for true or false beliefs 
and that this combination is composed of mpóra vorjara does not entail 
that the latter are the indivisibles that intellect thinks.!99? Rather, these indi- 
visibles are the vonTá that intellect directly contacts.!9? Further, that it is 
intellect that combines vońpaTa does not mean this is exclusively what intel- 
lect does.!”° The intellect by means of which we know and judge rightly is a 
"part of the soul" insofar as it is embodied, whereas the intellect that can 
exist separately belongs to a “yévos different from soul.”!7! 

One of the very striking features of this entire section is that Aristotle 
seems implicitly to correct Plato by making belief and knowledge species of 
the same genus, namely, judgment. The term ‘judgment’ (UT6Anvts) is Aris- 
totle's invention, and the generic unity of belief and knowledge seems to 
deny Plato's argument in Republic that knowledge and belief are mutually 
exclusive: that is, that there is no knowledge of the objects of belief and no 
belief of the objects of knowledge. But in addition to the present passage, 
there are a number of texts in Aristotle where he explicitly says that in some 
sense there can be belief about the proper objects of knowledge, though he 
never says that there can be knowledge of the proper objects of belief.! 7? 

Plato in Republic makes a clear distinction between knowledge and belief 
and their objects and sets these up on his famous divided line, but later he 


168. See Ps.-Simplicius In de An. 248, 18-261, 32, where this interpretation is developed 
at some length. He distinguishes ‘thinking’ from ‘psychic thinking.’ See also Ps.-Philoponus Jn 
de An. 553, 19-554, 7, where the commentator distinguishes between intellect that is occupied 
with ‘simples’ or ‘incomposites’, and intellect—in the sense of discursive reasoning leading up 
to belief—that is occupied with ‘composites.’ 

169. When Aristotle describes the functioning of intellect in Met. A, vońpaTa have no part 
to play. See A 7, 1072b18-24. 

170. DeAn.T 6, 430b5-6. Cf.T 4, 429a23. Themistius /n de An. 114, 31-115, 9 argues that 
if the unmoved mover can think without images, then our intellect is capable of doing so as 
well. For the inferiority of our intellects in relation to that of the unmoved mover is not that 
the former cannot think incorporeal forms but that it cannot do so ‘continuously and ever- 
lastingly’ (ovvexds kai det). 

171. See De An. T 4, 429a10-11, and n. 15 supra. Kahn 1992a, while rejecting the claim 
that Aristotle is a ‘Cartesian dualist,’ agrees that the definition of soul does not apply to intel- 
lect, which is incorporeal and separate. This seems to me to concede the only dualism that is 
relevant here, namely, Platonic dualism. Kahn further argues (362-363) that the need for 
images is a need only for thinking in the sense of discursive thinking and belief. It is not needed 
by separate intellect. At Met. A 9, 1074a6-10, in a very difficult passage, Aristotle seems at least 
to envisage intellection of ‘indivisibles’ (4taipeta) by human beings as well as by God, whose 
intellection is unqualifiedly without images. Brunschwig 2000, 298-301, argues that although 
the passage focuses on the difference between human and divine intellection, it presupposes 
that there is much in common between them. Wedin 1988, 220-245, argues at length against 
the ‘isomorphism’ of human and divine intellects. 

172. See Post. An. A 33; Met. Z 15; Met. © 10, 1051b13-17. At ENZ 2, 1039a6-17, Aristo- 
tle distinguishes two different parts of the soul, the scientific (TÒ émioTnpovikóv) and the cal- 
culative (TO AoytoTikóv), the first of which reasons about things which cannot be otherwise 
and the second of which reasons about contingent matters. It is the latter that is related to 
belief. Aristotle adds that these two parts are distinguished by a certain similarity and affinity 
(ka8€' ópotórnra Tiva Kal oiketdTNTa) for their objects. 
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claims that knowledge, strictly speaking, belongs only to the top segment of 
the top section of the divided line. That is, knowledge is, strictly speaking, 
only ‘thinking’ (vénots) as opposed to discursive thinking.!7? And that is 
achieved without images. 

What Aristotle has done is to take the term ‘knowledge’ as one achieve- 
ment of discursive thinking and reserve the term 'thinking' for something 
else, that which he discusses in chapters 5 and 6. What Aristotle would call 
knowledge, Neoplatonists understand Plato to call ‘discursive thinking’ 
(Stdvota) because it involves propositions and hence images of ultimate 
reality. One must not suppose that for Plato, cognizing a proposition such 
as "sugar is soluble in water" or *the diagonal is incommensurable with the 
side of the square" could possibly represent the highest form of cognition 
for the simple reason that cognizing these involves images, specifically the 
words or thoughts out of which the propositions are made. When Aristotle 
says that images are essential for thinking, he appears to be saying exactly 
what Plato says when he insists that discursive thinking requires images. Aris- 
totle is referring to the kind of thinking that is discursive thinking and that, 
for him, includes knowledge as one form of judgment. The thinking that 
involves no images is exactly like the thinking that is found at the top of the 
divided line. 

Whether or not such thinking is available to embodied human beings, 
the paradigmatic thinker, the Demiurge, is a disembodied intellect. Disem- 
bodied intellection is according to Aristotle not just what the prime 
unmoved mover does but also what we do insofar as we are identifiable with 
the activity of our own intellects. This identification (discussed further in my 
chapter eight) is not merely an ideal but is the condition for the possibility 
of thinking with images: that is, for the possibility of higher cognition alto- 
gether. The Neoplatonists who saw Aristotle in harmony with Plato in regard 
to the intellect were not, it seems, far off the mark. 


173. See Rep. 533D-E. On imageless thought in Plato, see 510B, 511C, and 532A. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Aristotle's Metaphysics 


If one were to undertake even a casual investigation of the reception of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics in the ancient philosophical world, one would per- 
haps be surprised at how little influence that work appears to have had. 
Indeed, one would be hard pressed to point to anyone over a period of some 
five hundred years who could be said to have had a passable understanding 
of it.! It is only beginning with the great commentator Alexander of Aphro- 
disias that serious study of Metaphysics can be dated. After Alexander, the 
study of that work or, more accurately, of that collection of Aóyot or treatises 
that came to be known as Ta peTà TA $votká, was largely in the hands of 
Neoplatonists. Porphyry tells us in his Life of Plotinus that his Enneads are "full 
of concealed (Aav6ávovra) Stoic and Peripatetic doctrines" and that, “in 
particular, Aristotle's Metaphysics is concentrated (karamemükvorat) in 
them."? A measure of that concentration may be found in the some 150 
direct references in Enneads to that work as listed in the index fontium of the 
edition of Henry and Schwyzer. That there are in addition countless indi- 
rect references is beyond doubt. After Plotinus, and up until the Middle 
Ages, virtually all treatment of Metaphysics, whether through commentary or 
in doctrinal studies, belongs within the Neoplatonic tradition. 


1. See Wehrli 1974, where one will find among those identified as ‘Peripatetics’ few and 
mostly unedifying references to Metaphysics. 

2. See Life of Plotinus 14, 4ff. Since Plotinus is a resolute opponent of both the Stoics and 
the Peripatetics, ‘concealed’ should not be taken to mean that he was surreptitiously advanc- 
ing the opinions of these schools. The point is more subtle. Plotinus incorporates Stoic and 
Peripatetic doctrines where and when he thinks they are in harmony with Plato. For Plotinus, 
unlike many of his successors, harmonization is implicit and is accompanied by criticism, even 
severe criticism in many places. 
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Unlike Categories, where, given a few reasonable assumptions, harmo- 
nization is not exceptionally difficult to maintain, matters seem to be quite 
different with Metaphysics. For there Aristotle argues strenuously against 
what he takes to be Plato's version of the science that he, Aristotle, is trying 
to construct. He rejects various theories of Forms and theories of the reduc- 
tion of Forms to first principles. He offers an argument for the existence and 
nature of an unmoved mover that seems deeply un-Platonic. In short, he 
seems to reject the fundamentals of Plato's account of the intelligible world. 
Itis hard to see how attempts at harmonization could possibly succeed. In 
fact, the apparent implausibility of the harmonization principle is behind 
many interpretations of the science proposed in Metaphysics. These inter- 
pretations seek to understand Aristotelian metaphysics as essentially anti- 
Platonic. Part of what I aim to show in this chapter is that such anti-Platonic 
interpretations of Metaphysics are incoherent and unsustainable. 


The Shape and Theme of Metaphysics 


The relative disunity ofthe fourteen books that have come down to us under 
the title Metaphysics has been studied for a long time.? Leaving aside the 
vexed issue of the chronology of the Aóyot that make up Metaphysics, the 
“methodological sequence of the treatise," as Joseph Owens put it, is not 
impossibly obscure.* Book A contains the first treatment of the entire work's 
subject. Books B, I', and E 1 follow the first book. Together A, B, T, and E 1 
provide a sort of introductory treatment to the science that in A is termed 
*wisdom regarding first principles and causes"? and in E 1 is termed vari- 
ously “first philosophy,” “theology,” and a science of “being qua being.” The 
little treatise E 2-4 and the central Books Z, H, and © 1-9 seem to follow 
upon Book A, thereby introducing a new thread of investigation of the same 
science described in A-E 1. The short treatise © 10 contains a relatively 
independent treatment of being in one sense. Book I and M 1-9 seem to 
presuppose both B and Z, thereby uniting the two streams A-E 1 and E 2-O 
10. The treatise M 9 (1086a21ff) -10 seems to refer both to A and to Z. Book 
K seems to be a summary of material in B, I', and E. Book a seems to be an 
independent introduction to theoretical philosophy in general and the sci- 
ence of separate substance in particular. Its designation as a indicates its late 
insertion into the main grouping. The first five chapters of Book A parallel 
the treatment of substance in ZHO. The remainder of the book is a treatise 
on separate substance. It seems quite unconnected with the central threads 
of argument. Book N seems to be an independent treatise dealing mainly 
with Plato's theory of principles. 


3. See Brandis 1834; Bonitz 1848, 3-35; Jaeger 1912, chaps. 7-8; Owens 1951, 69-106. 

4. See Owens 1951, 83-92. 

5. See Met. A 1, 982a1-3: ÖTL Lev otv Å copila mepi Tiwas dpxds kal alr(ías éotiv 
ETLOTHN SfArov. 

6. See Ibid., E 1, 1026a10-32. 
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Historically, the most contentious issue arising with regard to the method- 
ological sequence is the status of Book A. As mentioned above, one of the 
names for the science Aristotle is developing is 'theology,' and so prima facie 
it is not at all surprising that A 6-10, a treatise on theology, should be a part 
of the main argument, even if it is inserted obliquely, so to speak. But the 
contention arises because it is difficult to see precisely how this treatise car- 
ries forward the argument of A—E 1 and E 2-0. Indeed, because it is so dif- 
ficult to see this, it is tempting to separate the theology of A and make it the 
basis for a science different from the one described in the main sequence. 
In effect, itis assumed that causes and principles or being qua being can be 
studied apart from theology. But this leaves entirely opaque the sense in 
which the science of causes and principles and being qua being is identified 
by Aristotle with theology. The point is simply that there is no positive rea- 
son for supposing that the science of causes and principles and being qua 
being is anything but theology. There is only the negative reason that the 
only coherent treatment of theology by Aristotle does not obviously 'fit in' 
with the science described in these other ways. 

One passage, sometimes ignored and sometimes very oddly understood, 
is crucial to the construction of Aristotle's scientific program. At the end of 
E 1, we read, 


One might raise the question whether first philosophy is universal or whether 
it concerns some one genus or nature. For mathematical science does not treat 
all its objects in the same manner; geometry and astronomy are each con- 
cerned with a particular nature, while universal mathematics is common to all. 
So, if there is no other substance (ovota) besides those that exist by nature, 
natural science would be first science. If there is some immovable substance, 
this would be prior, and the science of it would be first philosophy, and first 
philosophy would be universal in this way because it is first. And it would be 
the concern of this science to study being qua being, both what it is and what 
belongs to it qua being." 


On the face of it, this passage seems to say something quite unbelievable. It 
seems to say that if God or the gods—immovable substances—do not exist, 
then physics would be first philosophy. Physics, for Aristotle, is the study of 
the movable qua movable. Why, we may well ask, could there not be a science 


7. Ibid., E 1, 1026a23-32. Cf. the doublet at K 7, 1064b6-14. See Owens (1951, 295-298), 
who stresses the ‘Platonic background’ of the conception of being here. “Being and Entity are 
apparently conceived—somewhat as in Plato—in terms of permanence and unchangeableness" 
(298). The word ‘background’ seems to be the most popular one among scholars for indicating 
that Aristotle is saying Platonic things but that he is not really committed to the things he says. 

8. Met. E 1, 1026a12. At Phys. B 7, 198a29-31, Aristotle distinguishes on the one hand a 
science of immovables and two sciences of movables, one for indestructible movables (i.e., 
astronomy) and one for destructible movables. This would suggest that Aristotle has in mind 
‘universal physics’ corresponding to ‘universal mathematics’ and that the hypothetical point 
that without the existence of immovable substances physics would be first philosophy refers to 
universal physics. 
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of being qua being independent of the science of movables qua movables 
even if immovables do not exist? Just as mathematics studies movables qua 
immovable, that is, in abstraction from their movability, so the putative sci- 
ence would study movables qua their being in abstraction from their mov- 
ability. In fact, it is very widely supposed that Books ZHO do precisely that.? 

For example, Terence Irwin argues that if first philosophy is theology 
and studies being qua being, then in addition to studying being qua being, 
it will have special objects of its own to study. But from this *it does not fol- 
low that (1) being qua being is eternal and separable or (2) that the con- 
tentof the science of being qua being depends on whether there are special 
objects for theology or (3) that the proper study of beings qua beings 
requires study of them qua eternal and incorporeal beings. If there were no 
beings higher than natural beings, then physics would be the primary sci- 
ence. There would still be a universal science; but since there would be no 
special beings with only the properties of being qua being, the universal sci- 
ence of being could not completely describe any actual beings, but would 
be a part of physics.” 10 

The proper interpretation of this very contentious and much-discussed 
passage turns upon an ambiguity in the sentence, "If there is no other sub- 
stance (ovota) besides those that exist by nature, natural science would be 
first science." Irwin and others take the sentence to imply that if immovable 
substances did not exist, then not only would natural science be the first sci- 
ence, but it would therefore be a different science: that is, it would include 
the science of being qua being as a part of it. This is by no means the only 
possibility. For the sentence might be taken to assert simply that if immov- 
able substances did not exist, then natural science as presently constituted— 
that is, as the science of movables qua movable and not the science of being 
qua being—would be the first science. What leads scholars to reject this 
straightforward reading is that it would seem to leave entirely unclear where 
the science of being qua being would in that case be found. Would not such 
a science have to be part of physics, since it would not be the science of 
immovable substances? 

The answer to this objection to the second reading is that since Aristotle 
holds that the existence of immovable substance or substances can be shown 
to be a necessary truth, only impossibilities follow from its denial. That is, 


9. Jaeger 1948, 217-219, attempts to solve the problem by suggesting that 1026a26-32 
belongs to an earlier—that is, theological—phase of the ultimate science, beforeit became iden- 
tified with the science of being qua being. Jaeger's reasoning is circular: the science of being 
qua being must be a nontheological science; therefore, the identification of the two cannot be 
true. See Patzig 1961, 35-37, for a related refutation of Jaeger's view. Wedin 2000, e.g., takes 
the science of being qua being to be exclusively identifiable with the study of sensible substance 
in ZHO. This science is, according to Wedin, an alternative to Plato's theory of Forms. Reeve 
2000, 279, assuming that the science of being qua being cannot be theology, suggests that 
1026229 (“if there is an immovable substance, it would be prior and [the science] of it would 
be prior and first philosophy") is a ‘slip’ not intended by Aristotle. 

10. See Irwin 1988, 544 n. 42. Kirwan (1993, 188-189), holds much the same view. 
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one does not have to find a notional or hypothetical subject for the science 
of being qua being on the assumption that the necessarily existing subject 
of this science does not exist. We should, I believe, understand the ambigu- 
ous sentence as claiming that if immovable substance does not exist, then 
per impossibilethe first science would be the science of movables (of course), 
and there would be no separate science of being qua being. One does not 
have to show how physics could be that science, since this is an impossibil- 
ity. That is, showing that physics is or contains the science of being quabeing 
involves showing something that would follow from the opposite of a nec- 
essary truth—namely, a necessary falsehood. Nothing can or needs to be 
shown in this way. The intuitive plausibility of supposing that if the only 
things that exist are movables, there could naturally be a science of their 
being as opposed to a science of their movability is illusory.!! 

If what I have called the straightforward reading of this passage is cor- 
rect, then when Aristotle says at the beginning of Book Z that the question 
^what is being is just the question what is substance," he is presuming that 
this question must be answered ‘theologically’, so to speak.!? Accordingly, 
all the discussion to follow throughout ZHO about sensible substance is 
undertaken with a view to understanding the absolutely primary focus of 
the science of being qua being, immovable substance. This is what Aristo- 
tle says a bit later, indicating that he is studying sensible substance because 
itis the natural starting point for reaching immovable and, therefore, non- 
sensible substance.!? 

It should be clear that this reading of the disputed passage in Book E is 
in general congenial to Neoplatonists.! It is a reading that supports Sim- 
plicius's observation that Aristotle understands intelligible reality on the 
basis of the principles of sensible reality. That he so proceeds does not gain- 
say the priority in reality of the intelligible to the sensible. Still, it will be 
urged that harmony is here maintained at the cost of triviality, for the man- 
ner in which Aristotle holds the intelligible to be prior to the sensible is sig- 
nificantly different from the way Plato does that. We need to complete the 
picture of the basic structure of Metaphysics to see that the harmony princi- 
ple is anything but trivial. 

The methodological unity of the main sequence of Metaphysics includes 
the claim that by studying immovable substance, we understand being qua 
being. Immovable substance is the explanatory focus of the fledgling sci- 
ence. In Book T Aristotle famously suggests that ‘being’ is a term that must 


11. This conclusion is basically shared by Owens 1951, 298-300; Kahn 19852; Frede 1987; 
Reeve 2000, 285, though Reeve implicitly denies this, when he argues (299) that "Aristotle has 
provided us with a recipe for constructing a naturalistic and Godless primary science on his 
behalf." 

12. See Met. Z 1, 1028b1-3. 

13. See ibid., Z 3, 1029a33, b3-12; Z 11, 1037a13-17; Z 17, 1041a6-9. 

14. See, e.g., Asclepius In Met. 358, 23-25; 364, 21ff. Also see Merlan 1953, esp. 140-177, 
on the essential unity of the theological orientation of Aristotle's metaphysics with the science 
of being qua being. 
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be understood neither synonymously nor homonymously in all its uses, but 
rather, like ‘health,’ it needs to be understood tds €v.15 In addition, “in 
every case a science is concerned mainly (kvup(os) with what is first, both in 
the sense of that on which everything else depends (fjptytat) and that 
owing to which everything else is named. Accordingly, if this is substance, it 
is of substances that the philosopher should possess the principles and 
causes. 16 

If one were to read the passage from T in isolation, one might suppose 
that the substance on which “everything else depends" is the individual sen- 
sible substance that is the focus of investigation in Categories. In fact, read- 
ing the passage in the light of Categories alone seems a good deal less 
reasonable than reading it in the light of other programmatic parts of Meta- 
physics, including Book E. That is precisely what the Neoplatonists did. They 
inferred that *that upon which everything else depends" is the object of the 
science that is called 'theology.' In Book A that is what Aristotle says: "Such 
then, is the principle upon which depends (rüprnrai) the heaven and 
nature."!7 That the dependence is causal is also not in question. The pri- 
mary focus of the science is the primary cause. 

A puzzle, however, remains. The passage from Book I focuses on sub- 
stance that has “principles and causes,” whereas in Book A the unqualifiedly 
primary substance, “that upon which everything depends," does not have 
principles and causes; rather, it is itself a principle and cause. Even if Book 
T is, for this reason, thought to look forward to Book ZHO, and not Book 
^, nevertheless the substances that have principles and causes will be 
dependent on that which is a principle and cause.!? 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, the Peripatetic commentator most assiduously 
studied by Plotinus, seems to have simply assumed that the dependence of 
the focus of the science of being is causal: 


And there will, then, be one science of all being, since being is of the same 
nature, but this science will be in the highest degree involved with the pri- 
mary being, that which is being in the most proper sense, on account of which 
other things are beings. People say that substance is such a thing, for the 
being of other things depends on substance, and itis on account of substance 
that they too are beings. So the philosopher, whose treatise is concerned with 


15. See Met. T 2, 1003a33-b22. Alexander of Aphrodisias (In Met., 246, 10-13) explicitly 


connects this passage with et, 1026a 23-32. 

16. Ibid., 1003b16-19. 

17. Ibid., A 7, 1072b14. 

18. Cf. Ibid., 3, 1005a33-b1: “But since there is a scientist who is yet above the physicist 
(for nature is only one genus of being), the inquiry into these axioms, too, should belong to 
him who investigates universally and about first substances" (émet 8' éorwv Ett 700 $votkot TLS 
ávoTépo (Ev yap TL yévos Tod Óvros 1] vats), TOD ka0óXov kal TOD repli THY mpóTnv ovo(av 
OeoprirukoO kal T] Tepl roórov àv etm oképıs). See Syrianus (In Met. 57, 22ff.), who connects 
the study of substances with principles and causes and the study of substances that are princi- 
ples and causes via the unity of theoretical science. Cf. Asclepius Jn Met. 231, 22-232, 11. See 
Patzig 1961, 43-46, for a succinct modern statement of this interpretation. 
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being insofar as it is being, has to inquire after the principles and causes of 
substances. For the principles of substance would be the principles of all 
beings, given that substance is the principle and cause of the being of the 
other things.!9 


We should not suppose that the dependence of all things on substance for 
their ‘being’ (eivat) means primarily or exclusively existential dependence. 
The claim is perfectly general: substance is the principle (åpxń) and cause 
(aitia) of the being of other things. That is, regarding anything about 
whose being one can intelligibly ask for its principle or cause, substance will 
be the answer. 

Although the claim about types of dependence is general, one might sup- 
pose that the ambit of items covered by the claim is limited. Again, drawing 
on Categories, one might suppose that since substances themselves are “nei- 
ther said of nor present in" and are therefore ontologically basic, they can- 
not be included in the scope of the claim. That is, what Aristotle means to 
assert is that the dependence of everything that is not a substance is to be 
explained causally by a substance, but substances themselves do not similarly 
require such explanation. In that case, dependence is entirely within a type 
of substance: sensible attributes are explained by sensible substances, and, 
supposing that supersensible substances exist, they are the principles and 
causes of their own attributes. 

In Book T, Aristotle continues his discussion of the science of being: 
"For each genus of things there is both one power of sense perception and 
one science; grammar, for example, which is one science, investigates all 
kinds of speech. Accordingly, it belongs to one generic science to investi- 
gate all kinds of being,?? and for each specific kind of being, it belongs to 
one specific science to investigate it."?! This passage may seem to make 
matters worse. If we take theology as the science of being qua being and 
therefore as the science that studies “all kinds of being,” then this passage 
seems to count 'theology' twice. That is, theology would be both the sci- 
ence that studies being qua being and the science that studies one kind of 
being: namely, supersensible or immovable being. But in fact, the passage 
in Book E resolves the difficulty. First philosophy is universal precisely 
because it studies one kind of substance, that which is absolutely prior: 
namely, the immovable. Upon what is this universality based? Not com- 
monality, if the T passage is right that being is Tpds év. It is only the 
dependence of everything on what is first as cause and principle that pre- 
serves universality at all. 


19. In Met. 244, 17-24 (trans. Madigan). Cf. 250, 26; 266, 10-13; 696, 31. 

20. Aristotle goes on in I to give examples of the ‘kinds of being’: same/different; 
like/unlike; equal/unequal; motion/rest; genus/species; part/whole; prior/posterior, and so 
on. The later Neoplatonists did not fail to notice that these correspond, albeit roughly, to the 
list of contrarieties that are investigated in the second part of Plato's Parmenides. 

21. Met. T 2, 1003b19-22 (trans. Madigan). The words rà Te et] Gv ei6Gv are difficult. 
See Ross 1924, 1:257; Owens 1951, 275 and n. 55. 
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Alexander understands the passage in a slightly different way, wanting 
to maintain a residual conceptual distinction between first philosophy and 
theology: 


The things said have shown that the division of being into genera, which he 
carried out in the Categories, belongs to first philosophy. At the same time, he 
has also indicated to us, through these considerations, how philosophy is one 
science: by being universal. Its species match the species of being. For its 
species are: first philosophy, which is called wisdom in the proper sense, being 
the science of things eternal, unmoved, and divine (while wisdom is universal 
and primary, given that it is concerned with being insofar as it is being, not 
with a kind of being; there are, under this, a kind of first philosophy concerned 
with the primary substances, and a natural philosophy concerned with natu- 
ral things, in which there is motion and change, and there is a kind of philos- 
ophy which considers matters of action, for some beings are of this sort) 22 


As Alexander reads the words rà Te ciSn TOV ei6Qv, Aristotle is distin- 
guishing a kind of philosophy—namely, the study of immovable sub- 
stances—from ‘generic’ philosophy, which studies being qua being. If, 
however, we advert to the claim that first philosophy is universal because it 
studies the immovable, there can only be a conceptual distinction between 
theology and the science of being qua being. 

The mere apparent programmatic identification of theology with a sci- 
ence of being qua being might have been enough for the Neoplatonists, as 
it evidently is not for contemporary scholars. But in fact, there is consider- 
ably more textual support for that identification in Metaphysics as that col- 
lection of treatises has come down to them and us. 


The Case of Alpha Elatton 


As already mentioned, the relative independence of Book a of Metaphysics 
from the main methodological sequence has long been recognized. Its awk- 
ward fit, indicated alone by its label, and its disjointedness have even 
prompted some to doubt its authenticity?? But these doubts are largely 
based on circular reasoning: the work is not Aristotle's because it does not 
fitinto our conception of Aristotle's philosophy as determined by a consid- 
eration of works other than the disputed one.?* The typical strategy for 
accepting the likely authenticity of the treatise while isolating the ‘true’ doc- 


22. In Met. 245, 33-2406, 6 (trans. Madigan). 

23. See, e.g., Jaeger (1948, 169), who rejects Aristotle's authorship of Book a, attributing 
it instead to Pasicles of Rhodes. Part of Jaeger's reason for rejecting the book's authenticity is 
that though it bears a strong resemblance to Aristotle's dialogue Protrepticus, Jaeger did not 
think it could be an early work of Aristotle. And since, owing to its Platonic orientation, it could 
not of course be a later work, it must be the work of another. 

24. See Szlezák 1983, 221, and Berti 1983, 260-265 on the question of the authenticity of 
the treatise. 
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trinal content of Metaphysics against contamination by it is developmental- 
ist. The Neoplatonists apparently considered the possibility of its inau- 
thenticity but thought on balance that it was a genuine work of Aristotle.?® 
They eschewed developmentalist hypotheses, as we have seen. So, it fell to 
them to make Book a an integral part of the Aristotelianism that is in har- 
mony with Platonism. 

Alpha Elatton begins with some generous and irenic remarks about “the 
investigation of truth" (ñ repli ts àAn9e(as 0eopí(a). Aristotle sermonizes 
on the collaborative aspect of such investigation. No individual can grasp all 
truth, but in consort, philosophers can make substantial progress. Such a 
remark is entirely congenial to the Neoplatonic perception of Platonism. 
Even Plato himself could not grasp all truth, though he stood head and 
shoulders above anyone else. The commentators would see nothing here 
inconsistent with the assumption that Aristotle regarded himself as a part of 
that tradition.?” 

The next main point Aristotle makes is that philosophy is correctly 
called “knowledge of truth” (ETLoTHLNV Ts àAn6e(as).?5 Specifically, it 
is theoretical knowledge of truth, as opposed to practical knowledge that 
aims at action. Aristotle now continues to explain what knowledge of truth 
consists in: 


But we cannot know what is true without knowing its cause. Of things to which 
the same predicate belongs (TO cvvóvvupov), the one to which it belongs in 
the highest degree is that in virtue of which it belongs to the others. For exam- 
ple, fire is the hottest [of things called ‘hot’], for fire is the cause of the hot- 
ness in the others. So, that is most true that is the cause of truth to whatever is 
posterior to it. Therefore, the principles of eternal things (Tas Tv dei óvrov 
åpxàs) are necessarily eternally the truest, for they are not true merely at one 
time, nor is anything the cause of their being (aitvov Tod eivai); rather, they 
are the cause of the being of the other things. Accordingly, as each thing stands 
in respect to its being, so it stands in respect to its truth.?9 


If one reads this passage with the operating assumption that the mature 
Aristotle is an anti-Platonist, then one is going to be very tempted to assign 
the entire book to something like a Platonic phase of Aristotle's early 


25. See, e.g., Berti 1983, 265ff. Developmentalist explanations for a include my own; see 
Gerson 1991. 

26 See Asclepius (In Met. 4, 17-22; 113, 5-8), who is perhaps relying on the Peripatetic 
acceptance of authenticity. See Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 137, 2-3. Alexander goes on 
to stress the continuity with Book A. 

27. When in EN A 6, 1096a16, as a preface to his criticism of Plato, Aristotle makes the 
famous remark “We love Plato and those in the Academy, but we love the truth even more,” he 
says something that Neoplatonists would heartily endorse. Aristotle is here probably echoing 
Socrates’ remark in Phd g1C: “Care little for Socrates, but greatly for the truth.” Cf. Rep. 595C; 
Phdr. 275B-C. 

28. Met. a 1, 993b20. See A 3, 983b2-4. 

29. Met., a 1, 993b23-31. 
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development.?? If, on the other hand, one does not make this rather gra- 
tuitous assumption, then the situation is different. 

The claim that we do not know a truth without knowing its cause is thor- 
oughly Aristotelian and is anticipated in Metaphysics itself in Book A.?! It 
is, however, not entirely perspicuous. For in Book A, Aristotle also makes 
a distinction, familiar from Posterior Analytics, between knowing 'the fact 
(TÒ óT1) and knowing ‘the reason for the fact’ (Tò &iómi).?? This distinc- 
tion suggests that it is possible to know some truths without knowing their 
cause: that is, without knowing their 6t67t. If this is so, then what does it 
mean to claim that “we cannot know what is true without knowing its 
cause"? One way of reconciling the claim with the distinction is to say 
something like the following. There are different types of knowing and dif- 
ferent types of truth. One can know a truth in one sense of 'know' and one 
sense of 'truth' without, in another sense, knowing its cause. Knowing 
causes involves knowing truths in another sense; it involves knowing things 
that themselves do not have causes. These things or truths are somehow 
more ultimate. This way of interpreting the claim is in fact supported by 
the remainder of our passage and the remainder of the book. The inter- 
pretation assumes both epistemological and ontological gradings and the 
correlation of these. So, our passage goes on to claim that that which is 
most true (dAn§€otatov) is the cause of ‘posterior truths.'?? The knowl- 
edge we may obtain of that which is most true is superior to what we may 
obtain of the posterior, caused truths.24 One would, I think, have to find 
very strong reasons for rejecting the apparently deep Platonic orientation 
of these claims. Gradable cognition and gradable objects of cognition play 
a central role in Plato's philosophy.?? But a number of other claims made 
in our passage actually go further. 

First, Aristotle tells us that when predicates are applied synonymously to 
different things, that to which the predicate belongs in the highest degree 
is that in virtue of which it belongs to the others. That to which the predi- 
cate belongs in the highest degree is the cause of the being of the others. As 
Aristotle explains in Organon, TO ovvdvupov refers to predication where 


30. See, e.g., Aubenque 1972, 6o, “le témoin d'une phase encore platonicienne"; Ferrari 
2002, 303: "L'impianto teorico generale del ragionamento aristotelico risulta dunque di 
matrice platonica, e in particolare esso sembra derivare dall metafisica contenuta nei libri cen- 
trali della Repubblica." 

31. See Met. A 1, 982a2-3; A 2, 982a28-29, b1-3; A 3, 983a25-26. See also Alexander of 
Aphrodisias Jn Met. 147, 3-148, 12. 

32. See Met. A 1, 981a27-30 and APo. A 13, 78a22. Also, EEA 6, 1216b39. 

33. Jaeger in his edition of Metaphysics (1957), reads dhn§éoTe pov instead of ààngéovarov 
with Alexander of Aphrodisias (Jn Met. 146, 22; 148, 23) and against all the manuscripts. 

34. See APo. A 24, 85a21-24, where Aristotle states that we know each thing to a higher 
degree when we understand it in virtue of itself rather than in virtue of some other thing. That 
which is without a cause would be most knowable because there is nothing else in virtue of 
which it needs to be understood. 

35. See esp. Rep. 476Aff. on the grading of cognition and being. Graded cognition follows 
graded being. 
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things have a name and definition in common.?? By contrast, homonymy 
occurs when two things have only a name in common. Synonymy implies 
univocal predication. So, a genus is univocally predicable of all its species 
and a species is univocally predicable of all its individual members. But in 
our passage the univocity is gradable. Both fire and whatever is made hot by 
fire are correctly called ‘hot’ univocally or synonymously, but fire is ‘hottest’ 
because it is the cause of hotness in other things.°7 

The term 'gradable univocity' nicely glosses the term 'participation' as 
used by Plato. Thus in Phaedo we read, “It seems to me that if anything else 
is beautiful besides the beautiful itself, it is beautiful for no other reason at 
all other than it participates in that beautiful; and the same goes for all of 
them."? As Socrates goes on to assert in this passage, something other than 
the Form of Beauty is called *beautiful' owing to the instrumentality of that 
Form.?? It is difficult to fault the commentator Asclepius, who simply 
assumes that when Aristotle uses the term TÒ atté to refer to that which is 
the cause of gradable univocity, he must be referring to Platonic Forms, or 
atleast to that which is an ‘intelligible’ (Tò vonróv) or paradigmatic cause. 10 

Plato does not himself use the term ‘synonymous’ (TÒ ovvóvvp ov) to indi- 
cate predication of Form and participant. Part of the problem with which 
we and Neoplatonic commentators both have to struggle is that Aristotle typ- 
ically casts his discussions of Plato and his other predecessors in his own 
technical language. Though it would be a mistake to suppose that this fact 
always guarantees distortion of representation, exegetical care and philo- 
sophical imagination are nevertheless indispensable tools for seeing clearly 
what is going on. 

In Plato's Parmenides, Parmenides offers the young Socrates a principle 
for positing Forms: "Whenever many things seem to you to be large, it prob- 
ably seems to you that there is, looking over all of them, one and the same 
Idea. Hence you think that Largeness is one thing."*! This is a passage to 
which I return in the next chapter. Here I only want to stress that a three- 
fold distinction is being made: (1) that which is large; (2) that in the large 


36. See Cat. 1a6; 3b7; Top. ^ 3, 123a28-29; Z 10, 148a24-25; H 4, 154a16-18. 

37. The gradability of hotness must be distinguished from the degrees of hotness possessed 
by things made hot by fire. Degrees of hotness in this sense are discussed in GCB 7, 334b8ff. 
Fire is said to be hottest not because there is nothing hotter but because it is uniquely the cause 
of hotness in everything else. 

38. Phd. 100C4-7 (trans. Gallop). Gradable univocity reflects the fact that Form and image 
are the same (őporov), though only the Form is ‘itself in itself’ (atT6 kað avTd) what its name 
names. 

39. See 100D7-8. That a Form and a participant should be univocally called ‘P’ does not 
preclude the Form from being uniquely that which its name names. See on this point Nehe- 
mas 1979, 98-99. 

40. See In Met. 119, 8-16. 

41. Parm. 182A1—4. I am assuming, like most scholars, that Socrates’ ready assent to this 
principle signals Plato's recognition that this is indeed the principle on the basis of which he 
argues for Forms. One can go on to argue either that the recognition of the principle dooms 
the theory of Forms or that it does not. 
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thing in virtue of which the predicate ‘large’ is correctly used of it; (3) the 
Idea of Largeness. In the next lines Parmenides uses the principle for gen- 
erating what has become known as the Third Man Argument: *But if you 
consider in your intellect's eye Largeness itself and the other large things in 
the same way (0caóTos), will not some other large appear, owing to which 
all of these will appear large.”** This is not the place for a discussion of the 
third-man argument or the Neoplatonic analysis of it. What should draw our 
attention in the present context is that Plato himself seems to offer the basis 
for holding that predicates are applied synonymously—that is, univocally— 
to Form and participant. For just as it is univocity that leads Socrates to posit 
a Form in the first place, so it is an implied univocity of Form and partici- 
pant that generates the putative vicious infinite regress. 

Still, something does not seem quite right here. A building does not seem 
to be large in the same way that the Form of Largeness is large. True. But can 
we say the same thing about the largeness in the building and the largeness 
in the Form of Largeness??? Curiously, Aristotle himself is apparently puzzled 
about how to characterize predication of Form and participant. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, in his commentary on Metaphysics, cites a great deal of Aristotle’s 
work On the Ideas. In considering the argument that tries to establish Forms 
from relatives, Alexander reports Aristotle as making the distinction between 
synonymous and homonymous predication.^ He then reports Aristotle argu- 
ing that a predicate such as ‘equal’ is homonymously predicated of the Form 
of Equality and of an equal thing.?? This is so because the account or Aóyos 
of the equality of equal things ‘here below’ is never received ‘accurately’ 
(àkptBàs). What this means, roughly, is that if you were to give an account of 
the equality of two equal sticks or stones—to use the famous Phaedo example— 
you would necessarily include in that account elements that have nothing to 
do with equality: for example, that one stick is a foot long and the other stick 
is a foot long. That is how, after all, they got to be equal. 

Immediately after this, however, Alexander adds: “Even if someone were 
to accept that the likeness is not homonymous with its pattern, it still fol- 
lows that these equal things are equal as likenesses of that which is strictly 
and truly equal. And if this is so, there is some equality itself in the princi- 
pal sense (kuptws), relative to which things here, as likenesses, are both pro- 
duced and called equal, and this is an Idea, a pattern for those things which 
are produced relative to it.”4” It is not entirely clear whether the first sentence 


42. 132A6-9. 

43. See, e.g., Phd. 102D6—7 where it is asserted that neither the Form of Largeness nor the 
largeness in Simmias will ever permit the small. 

44. In Met. 82, 1ff. 

45. Ibid., 83, 6-10. Alexander actually says we predicate “the Equal itself” (Tò toov att) 
of things here, but he probably means the absolute nature of equality; otherwise, the argument 
from relatives would not be an argument that establishes Forms; it would be an argument that 
assumes Forms. 

46. That is, it is synonymous. 

47. In Met. 83, 12-17 (trans. Madigan). 
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is Alexander’s addition or a quotation from Aristotle’s On the Ideas. We can 
certainly understand that, on the basis of the Parmenides passage, both Aris- 
totle and Alexander would hesitate to reject synonymy as applicable to Form 
and participant. The crucial point is that when we read Aristotle in Meta- 
physics a using synonymy to characterize eternal causes and that which they 
cause, we quite naturally take him to be Platonizing. But there is a deeper 
issue beyond a gentlemanly accord in language. 

The reason Plato would hesitate to say that a building and the Form of 
Largeness are synonymously large is, as I have suggested, that they are not 
large in the same way. More precisely, if the Form of Largeness just is Large- 
ness, then it is a kind of category mistake to call it ‘large.’ If the Form of Large- 
ness is more than just Largeness, then perhaps it can properly be called 
‘large’ but surely not in the way that anything else is large: that is, by having 
some specific quantity. Plato seems to face a dilemma in accounting for the 
manner in which the Form's name is predicated of it and its participants? 

Itseems reasonable to ask, though, why Plato cannot have recourse to the 
very same distinction Aristotle employs in Book a. If something can be hot 
(synonymously) without being fire, why cannot something be large (syn- 
onymously) without being the Form of Largeness? It is clear that Aristotle 
doubts that the situations are parallel. In his Topics he averts on several occa- 
sions to a putative distinction between a Form and the nature that the 
Form's name names.? A Form of Human Being is immortal because it is a 
Form, but if the Form of Human Being is a human, then, since humans are 
mortal, it too will be mortal. So, the Form of Human Being would have to 
be immortal and mortal, which is impossible. What Aristotle seems to be 
assuming is that Plato cannot avail himself of a distinction between the Form 
and its nature such that one can say that it is possible that contradictory 
predicates such as ‘immortal’ and ‘mortal’ can apply alternately to the Form 
qua Form and the Form qua its nature. It is precisely such a distinction that 
would enable us to maintain synonymous application of predicates to the 
Form's nature and its participants, even as we maintain homonymous appli- 
cation of the same predicates to the Form itself and those participants. 

Aristotle, however, has no difficulty in maintaining the distinction 
between fire and hotness that he disallows for the Form of Human Being 
and immortality. Something can be hot synonymously with fire without 
being fire (or on fire) because there is a real distinction between fire and its 
property hotness. What is the difference? Presumably, the difference is that 


48. The modern discussion of the so-called self-predication of Forms begins with the sem- 
inal article of Vlastos in 1954 and proceeds apace to the present. Some useful discussions of 
the many versions of self-predication can be found in Patterson 1985, 65-81; Rickless 1998; 
Malcolm 1991; Nehemas 1998, 176-195; Silverman 2002, 110-114. The sense in which Form 
and image or instance can be the same yet ontologically differentis well brought out in by Peter- 
son 1973, 470. Thus, the Form is the nature that its name names, though there may be par- 
ticipants in it. 

49. See Top. E 7, 137b3-13; Z 10, 148a15-22; H 4, 154a15-20. 
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fire is a natural element, composed of matter and form, whereas a Form is 
a putative intelligible entity. Real internal distinctions of the sort that Aris- 
totle must maintain in order to carry out any complex analysis of sensibles 
are not held by him to be available within the intelligible or supersensible 
world. Even if Forms did exist, they would have to be nothing but what their 
names name. There could not be, for example, a Form of Human Being 
really distinct from its nature or from any other property that one might wish 
to posit for it in virtue of being a Form. 

Aristotle nowhere argues for the rejection of real distinctions within intel- 
ligible entities. As we shall see later in this chapter, the Neoplatonic argu- 
ment that Aristotle’s incorporeal prime unmoved mover is irreducibly 
complex goes a long way toward blunting arguments against Forms based 
on a denial of real distinctions within intelligible entities. 

The next major claim in our passage is that the principles of eternal 
things and things ‘most true’ are causes of the being of other things. The 
‘eternal things’ are evidently eternal sensibles—that is, the heavenly bod- 
ies—which are in Book A contrasted with transitory sensibles, and their 
‘principles’ are the unmoved movers.?? The phrase ‘cause of being’ is fairly 
common in the Aristotelian corpus. It usually designates the formal cause or 
essence of a sensible composite. In Book H, Aristotle argues that “the sub- 
stance is the cause of the being of each thing" (rj oto(a aitia Tod civat 
ékacTov).?! Occasionally, the phrase is used of an efficient cause, as when 
Aristotle says that a father is the “cause of the being" of his children.?? Once, 
it is used of the matter in a composite.?? In his criticism of the doctrine of 
mathematical first principles, Aristotle says that for one who posits Ideas and 
claims that numbers are Ideas, these numbers are a kind of cause of being 
of other things.*4 

In our passage itis simply unclear how the principles of eternal things are 
supposed to be the causes of the being of noneternal things. That Aristotle's 
language and broad claims here are in general congenial to Platonism is 
hardly in doubt. According to Plato, the Form of the Good is the cause of 
the *being and knowability" of the other Forms, and the Demiurge is the 
cause of intelligibility in the sensible world.?? The combined causality of the 
Good and the Demiurge is explicit. 

But it will perhaps be said that in fact the manner according to which 
Aristotle later in Metaphysics understands the priority and causality of the 


50. See Met. A 1, 1069a31, and Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 148, 22-149, 13. 

51. Met. H 2, 1043a2-3. We find both aitia and atrtov Tod civarı used indifferently. See 
also A 8, 1017b15;Z 17, 1041b26-29; H 3, 1043b13-14 with 1043a2-3; H 6, 1045a8-b20; APo. 
B 1, goag-11; De An. B 4, 415b12-13. 

52. See EN © 11, 1161a16; 0 12, 116227; H 2, 1165a23. 

53. See Cael. A 12, 283b5, and perhaps Met. B 4, 1000216. 

54. See Met. N 2, 1090a3-7. 

55. See Rep. 509 A-B; Tim. 28C, 46E4, 47E4, 53B5. See also Rep. 511C3-E4 and 585B-D on 
ontological truth. See Routila 1969, 18-23; Aubenque 1972, 60-61; Szlezák 1994, esp. 
225-227, for arguments for the Platonic character of Book a. 
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eternal to the noneternal is specifically anti-Platonic.°° So, Aristotle’s puta- 
tive Platonism does not bear hardheaded scrutiny. Specifically, Aristotle will 
later argue against Plato that separating the ovota of a thing from it leads 
to absurdity. And so the phrase ý ovo{a aitia Tod civar éxaovov cannot 
be understood in Book a to indicate anything that is in harmony with the 
view that separate Forms are the eternal causes of the being of other things. 

The core of the reply to this objection is that Neoplatonists did not sup- 
pose that Forms understood or misunderstood as ultimate, isolated, nonliv- 
ing first principles could be the causes of the being of anything. First, they 
did not believe that Forms were ultimate principles and they did not believe 
that Plato believed it either. Second, because they believed in intelligible 
complexity, they did not believe that Forms were isolated islands of intelli- 
gibility. Third, they did not believe that Forms existed independently of an 
eternal intellect.?7 And we shall see that they at least had some grounds for 
thinking that Plato did not believe this either. In short, the view that the gen- 
eral account in Book a, chapter 1 should not be taken as being in harmony 
with Platonism is based on a view of what Platonism is which the Neopla- 
tonists rejected. In addition, what Aristotle rejects are misconceptions about 
Platonism. Forestalling the rejoinder that this is just wishful thinking on 
their part, the Neoplatonists would say that what Aristotle positively asserts 
about the intelligible world and its causality can be accommodated within 
Platonism. Nothing that is true in what he says contradicts Plato in this 
regard. 

The remainder of Book a begins with the Platonic assertion "Moreover, 
it is clear that there is some [first] principle (å&pxý rts) and that the causes 
of things are infinite neither in series nor in kind."?? After having identified 
the science of truth with the science of causes, Aristotle proceeds to demon- 
strate that first causes exist. He shows that in the lines of material, formal, 
efficient, and final causality there must always be a first uncaused cause, both 
in kind and in number. The arguments that follow are based on the princi- 
ples that (1) an actual infinity is impossible; (2) without a first, that is, 
uncaused cause, there is no cause; and (3) without a first cause, scientific 
knowledge is impossible.?? It is no doubt tendentious to take ‘first principle’ 
in the Neoplatonic sense of ‘first principle of all,’ that upon which every- 


56. See, e.g., Berti (1975, 241-250), who argues that while the prime unmoved mover is a 
cause of the being of everything, Aristotle's conception of being is different from Plato's or, 
more precisely, from the position that Aristotle attributes to Plato. Berti cites Met. B 4, 
1001a9-12, where Aristotle says that Plato held that being is a distinct nature, something that 
Aristotle denies in claiming that being is *said in many ways." According to Berti (249), the 
prime unmoved mover, which is a final moving cause, is the cause in virtue of which everything 
has its matter: that is, it is the form conceived of in its achievement (évreAéxeta) (249). 

57. See, e.g., Asclepius In Met. 165, 35-37: TPÒS TovToLs Sé þapev StL kal vonTal ovotat 
UTAPXOVOLY ol Aóyot oi Tapa TO nprovpyĝ, kað’ oos Aóyous motet TE mávra kal mpoáyet; 
and 166, 29-31. 

58. Met. a 2, 994a1-3. 

59. See Met. A 6, 1072a15-16, for the argument that if B causes C, and A causes B, then A 
is more truly the cause of C than is B. 
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thing else depends. It is tendentious, that is, only if one simply ignores Meta- 
physics A and Aristotle’s description of the prime unmoved mover as the 
åpxń upon which the heavens and nature depend. Aristotle was correct, 
so the Neoplatonists believed, to posit a single primary causal principle. He 
was mistaken in identifying it with an unmoved mover that is an eternal intel- 
lect. But this misidentification does not invalidate the basic principles or 
many of the conclusions Aristotle arrives at concerning the nature of this 
unmoved mover. 


Book A, 6-10. Theology and Metaphysics 


If one takes seriously the identification of a science of being qua being with 
theology, then one is at least bound to pay attention to the only reasonable 
facsimile of a treatise on theology in the Aristotelian corpus: Book A of Meta- 
physics. It is not my intention here to offer a full-fledged treatment of this 
marvelous and infuriating work. I propose rather to focus on the issue raised 
in the book which is undeniably crucial to the Neoplatonists’ harmonization 
project: namely, Aristotle’s account of the nature of God or the prime 
unmoved mover. Two features of this account are especially important. First, 
Aristotle argues that an unmoved mover is the first principle of all. Neopla- 
tonists deny that the first principle of all can be the sort of thing Aristotle 
argues that the prime unmoved mover must be. Second, Aristotle famously 
characterizes the prime unmoved mover as “thinking thinking of thinking” 
(fj vónots vorjoews vónots). Neoplatonists reject the interpretation of this 
phrase as implying that God thinks about nothing but the subject of think- 
ing; rather, they argue, as do many after them, that in thinking about think- 
ing, God thereby thinks all that is thinkable or intelligible. If this is so, then 
Aristotle’s apparent rejection of various theories of Forms has to be seen in 
a new light. Specifically, what God thinks about may be justifiably under- 
stood to be nothing else but Plato’s Forms correctly construed. If God’s activ- 
ity is understood in this way, Aristotle’s failure to see clearly the necessity that 
the absolutely first principle of all must be absolutely simple does not pre- 
vent his mischaracterization of the first principle from being accepted as a 
true—that is, Platonic—characterization of the second principle. Not only is 
harmonization thereby confirmed, but the central impediment to harmo- 
nization—the apparent rejection of Forms—is appropriately dislodged. 
These two features of Aristotle’s account are closely connected. This is so 
because the reason Aristotle’s God is unacceptable as a first principle of all 
is its complexity. This complexity is the complexity of thinking. For Neo- 
platonists, thinking is an essentially complex activity. So, if the prime 
unmoved mover is thinking at all, it cannot be the absolutely simple first 
principle. To show that God’s thinking includes all that is intelligible is 


60. Met. A 7, 1072b13-14. The word apx7 in 994a1 could perhaps be taken simply to mean 
‘beginning’ or ‘first’ if read in isolation from the rest of Metaphysics, esp. Book A. 
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tantamount to establishing the basis for the complexity. For God cannot be 
unqualifiedly identical with all intelligible objects and be thinking about 
them at the same time. But even if itis true that all intelligibles are thought 
together as one simple object, the duality of subject and object of thinking 
is unavoidably complex. 

Book A, chapters 1 to 5 constitute a summary treatment of sensible sub- 
stances and their principles and causes. The connection between chapters 
1—5 and the rest of Book A seems smooth enough. Chapter 1 proposes a 
study of three types of substance; chapters 1—5 discuss the first two types, and 
chapters 6-10 discuss the third. This suggests that Book A represents an 
independent and unified treatise on substance separate in composition but 
thematically in tune with Books ZHO and a continuation of the program set 
forth in Books A-E.6! 

At the beginning of chapter 6, Aristotle refers to chapter 1, where he had 
distinguished three types of substance: (1) sensible and perishable; (2) sen- 
sible and eternal (dt8tos); and (3) unchangeable (dk(vnTos). Some, says 
Aristotle, claim that the third class exists separately (xwptoTyv). Among 
these, some distinguish Forms and mathematicals (e.g., Plato), some iden- 
tify these (e.g., Xenocrates) some recognize only mathematicals (e.g., 
Speusippus).9? The division is odd because Aristotle is going to argue in 
chapter 6 that there must exist some eternal and unchangeable substance.9? 
Furthermore, such a substance must be incorporeal (&vev ÜAns) becauseit is 
unchangeable: that is, perfectly actual.®! And finally, Aristotle will conclude 
that the eternal and unchangeable substance is separate.®° It is therefore 
strange for Aristotle to identify implicitly as opponents of his those who 
think that class (3) is not null. Aristotle, as much as Plato, Xenocrates, and 
Speusippus, believes that unchangeable, incorporeal, eternal, and separate 
substance exists. All we can say prudently at this pointis that Aristotle's rejec- 
tion of his predecessors' theories about the existence of separate substance 
is in need of qualification. 

The prooffor the existence of eternal and unchangeable substance is bor- 
rowed from Book © of Physics.9? That proof tried to show the existence of an 


61. See Met. E 1, 1026a10-12, which fixes theology as the speculative science that studies 
separate substance. A 1 and 6 taken together implicitly identify the subject of A 6-10 as that 
science. 

62. See Met. Z 2, 1028b19-24; M 1, 1076a20-21 with Ross's notes. But see Dillon 2003, 
48ff., for an argument that Speusippus did not abandon Forms but, rather, “restructured and 
rationalized them" maintaining, like Aristotle, that the possibility of knowledge requires eter- 
nal and unchanging objects. 

63. Met., A 6, 1071b4-5. 

64. Ibid., 1071b20-21. Cf. A 2, 1069b3. At A 7, 1073a5-6, Aristotle says that the prime 
unmoved mover is without magnitude (uéye00s) and that this has been shown (8é8etkrat). 
Laks (2000, 239) thinks that the reference must be to Physics. But it is more likely that “with- 
out magnitude" is understood as equivalent to “without matter" and that Aristotle is here refer- 
ring to A 6, 1071b20-21. See Berti 2000, 192. 

65. Met. ^ 7, 107324. 

66. For a useful outline of the argument in Phys. ©, see Graham 1999, 183-190. 
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unmoved mover, given that motion cannot have a beginning or an end. Aris- 
totle adds in passing that it will not do simply to posit eternal substances to 
explain necessary motion, as do those who posit Forms and mathematicals. 
For unless there is in them some principle of change, their eternal existence 
will explain nothing. But even such a principle would not be enough, unless 
that principle were eternally in actuality. So, it is not enough, says Aristotle, 
merely to show that there exists something that is capable of causing motion 
without moving itself. It must actually and eternally do so; otherwise, it would 
be possible, counter to what has already been shown, that there might not 
be motion. The necessary existence of motion requires an unmoved mover 
that is eternally in actuality. This would be the case only if the substance (où- 
ota) of the first principle were actuality (évépyeta). That is, there can be no 
possibility that the unmoved mover ever does not cause motion.5? 

In Book A, Aristotle has claimed that Forms are posited by Plato as the 
essential natures of things, not as principles of motion.® So, it is not quite 
correct to read Aristotle's rejection of Forms as suitable for the role of prime 
unmoved mover as if that is what Plato took them to be. In fact, the textual 
grounds for holding that Plato never took Forms as such to be ‘kinetic’ or 
‘productive’ (kuvmrtkóv 1] TOLNTLKOV) of motion is quite overwhelming. In 
Timaeus we read that this role is assigned explicitly to the Demiurge, at least 
insofar as cosmic motion is concerned.9? Thus, a Neoplatonist would be jus- 
tified in supposing that the rejection of Forms as putative unmoved movers 
amounts not to a rejection of Forms simpliciter but to a rejection of a mis- 
conception about their explanatory role.” 

The central claim in the passage above is that the substance of an 
unmoved mover must be actuality. Almost as an afterthought, Aristotle adds 
that these substances must be incorporeal, which follows from their eternity. 
Mention of a plurality of actual, incorporeal substances anticipates his dis- 
cussion in chapter 8.7! But the postulation of a plurality of actual incorpo- 
real substances conflicts with another argument in chapter 8 for the 
uniqueness of a perfectly actual incorporeal unmoved mover." The puta- 
tive plurality of actual unmoved movers is contradicted by the need for mat- 
ter or potency to make them numerically distinct. What is perfectly actual 


67. Met. ^ 6, 1071b12-22. 

68. Met. A 7, 988b2-4. Cf. A 6, 1071b14-16. 

69. See Tim. 30B, 53B. 

70. Berti 2000, 188-190, observes that the rejection of Forms as movers is in fact taken by 
Aristotle as a reason for positing instead an unmoved efficient cause. That is, Forms are rejected 
because they do not fulfill the role of a first principle as efficient cause, not because they do 
not fulfill the role of first principle as final cause. This interpretation would be in line with the 
Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato according to which the efficient causality is attributable to 
the Demiurge or to the Demiurge plus the One. 

71. See Met. A 8, 1074215. 

72. Ibid., 1074a31-38. Cf. GC B 10, 337a20-22, where Aristotle assumes that even if there 
is a multitude of eternal circular motions requiring a multitude of eternal movers, they must 
all be “under one principle” (nò dv åpxńv). Plotinus makes the same point at V 1.9 about 
the necessary uniqueness of a perfectly actual first principle. 
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can have no potency or matter. Aristotle's problem is really the problem dis- 
cussed above: namely, his commitment to the incompositeness of the incor- 
poreal. Two or more absolutely simple and therefore actual incorporeal 
substances would seem to be for Aristotle an impossibility.” 

That the perfectly actual substance should be incomposite, and 
uniquely so, might not seem to be a problem. Of course, its incomposite- 
ness cannot be that of a Platonic Form, ifa Platonic Form is taken to be a 
universal or if it is identified as a potency.7* So, what Aristotle needs to pos- 
tulate for the actual substance that is the prime unmoved mover is incom- 
posite activity. That activity is thinking (vónots), the activity of an intellect 
(vots).” Here in full is the passage in which the nature of this substance 
is described: 


On this principle then depends heaven and nature. Its way of life [Stayoyy] 
is the best, a way of life that we enjoy for a little time. It must always be in that 
state, something which is impossible for us, since its actuality is pleasure. For 
this reason, waking, sense perception, and thinking are most pleasurable, and 
hopes and memories are pleasurable because of them. Thinking in itself is 
concerned with that which is in itself best, and thinking in the highest sense 
is concerned with that which is best in the highest sense. And the intellect 
thinks itself according to participation in the intelligible [vontot]. For it 
becomes intelligible by touching and thinking, so that intellect and that which 
is intelligible are the same. For that which is receptive of that which is intelli- 
gible, that is, substance [ovota], is intellect. And it is active when it is in this 
state. So, it is actuality rather than potency which seems to be the divine state 
of intellect and its contemplation [6eopía] is the most pleasurable and best. 
If this is so, then God has always what we have sometimes, and this is marvelous. 
And if it is greater, this is even more marvelous. But this is the way it is. Fur- 
ther, life [Cw] belongs to God. For the activity of intellect is a life, and God is 
that activity. And the activity of God in itself is the best life and eternal. We say 
then that God is a living, eternal being and best, so that life and continuous 
eternal existence belongs to God. God is this. 76 


73. Lloyd 2000, 266-267, following Owens 1950 and against Jaeger 1948 and Ross 1924, 
suggests that the plurality of perfectly actual unmoved movers can be explained if each is a dif- 
ferent species. If this is what Aristotle intends, then it is difficult to see how he avoids the com- 
positeness for each species within the putative genus. Thus, suppose that the genus is divinity 
and each species of this genus is differentiated from the others by constituting a different way 
of actualizing divinity. Whether or not the differentia is just the relation of the species to the 
different spheres it supposedly moves, still there would seem to be necessarily some composi- 
tion in species such that we can account for its thinking and for its being the mover of a dif- 
ferent sphere. 

74. See Met. O 8, 1051a1-2. One of Aristotle's main arguments against Forms is that noth- 
ing can be both a substance and a universal at the same time, but that is what Forms must be. 
See Met. B 6, 1003a7-13;T 2, 1005a5-13; Z 13, 1038b39-1039a3; Z 16, 1040b28-30; K 2, 
1060b21; M 9, 1086a34. The argument can be found also in Soph. El. 22, 178b37-39, 
179a8-10. 

75. Interestingly, Aristotle appeals first to Anaxagoras for the claim that mind is actuality. 
See Met. A 6, 107245. 

76. Met. A 7, 1072b13-30. 
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This passage, so familiar to students of Aristotle and so laden with scholarly 
analyses, ought still to astonish us. Without any preparation, Aristotle moves 
from the painfully achieved conclusion that an actual prime unmoved 
mover exists to the further conclusion that its actuality consists in thinking 
and in the final conclusion that therefore God is a life or is living.”” We shall 
return in different contexts to the praise Aristotle lavishes on this life and 
to the telling comparison he makes with our lives. For the moment, how- 
ever, we need to focus on the many extraordinary implications of his iden- 
tification of the first principle of all with thinking. 

First, Aristotle here asserts that the principle upon which heaven and 
nature depends is an intellect or, more precisely, as he will later argue, the 
activity of intellect: that is, thinking."9? Undoubtedly, the reason many have 
sought to sever the science of being qua being from theology is the supposed 
absurd consequences of taking Aristotle here at his word. The principal 
absurdity is that being cannot be understood without understanding its pri- 
mary referent, and this as it turns out is the activity of thinking. This of 
course does not mean that Aristotle is a subjective idealist, because the think- 
ing that is the primary referent of being is uniquely that of the prime 
unmoved mover. Nor does it mean that in thinking, the prime unmoved 
mover produces the world as if the world were its thoughts.” 

What Aristotle’s claim could well mean is that just as sensible substance 
is prior to everything else in the sensible world, so the intelligible substance 


77- What Aristotle says here coheres nicely with what he says in Protrep., frags. B 87, 89, 91, 
During. De Filippo 1994, 394-400, argues that since the prime unmoved mover must be intel- 
ligible and perfectly actual, it must be both absolutely separate and intelligent as well as intel- 
ligible. Hence, that it is a life is ultimately inferred from its intelligibility and from the fact that 
what is primarily intelligible is primarily desirable (1072a26-27). This argument, as inter- 
preted by De Filippo, would seem to be another consideration on behalf of the Neoplatonic 
claim that the prime unmoved mover is substantially the same as the Demiurge and that the 
Forms are no more external to it than are perfect intelligibles external to the prime unmoved 
mover. In addition, if this mover is desirable because it is intelligible, one may wonder whether 
its intelligibility can consist in anything other than its being the locus of all that is intelligible: 
that is, of eternal essences or natures. There is nothing intelligible about pure self-reflexive 
thinking. See also Volpi 1991 on the characterization in this passage of God as life. 

78. See Giacon (1969, 88, 94), who argues basically that the final causality of the prime 
unmoved mover does not exclude its efficient causality, which operates on the dependent uni- 
verse in a way analogous to the way that the efficient causality of the intellect operates on a 
thinking individual. Giacon makes the important point that the unmoved mover is not an effi- 
cient cause only in the sense that it is a final cause or vice versa. Its efficient causal activity is 
logically distinct from its unquestioned final causal status. Lear 1988, 307-308, suggests that 
Aristotle is properly described as an objective idealist because for him the physical world is 
dependent on mind. 

79. At 1072b25-26 the words ei 5€ pâňMov, ETL Oavpaoidtepov (“And if it is greater, this 
is even more marvelous.”) are tantalizingly vague. What does it mean to suggest that God’s life 
is better than ours sometimes is? Is it better just because it is permanent? This does not seem 
to be the case, owing to the Toté in the sentence above, which in effect acknowledges the supe- 
riority of permanence. Simplicius Jn Cael. 485, 19-22, suggests that the text means that ó 6eós 
T] vots €otw f| étéketva Tt Tod vod. Cf. EE H 14, 1248227. Simplicius’s observation that God 
is supposed by Aristotle to be a first principle suggests to him as a Neoplatonist that Aristotle 
perhaps recognizes after all that the first principle must be prior to intellect. 
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thatis the prime unmoved mover is prior to sensible substance. Exactly what 
sort of priority is this? Aristotle has already many times in Metaphysics argued 
both for the priority in substance of actuality to potency and even for the 
priority in substance of the eternal to the transitory.?? The priority in sub- 
stance of the eternal to the transitory looks very much like the sort of pri- 
ority that Aristotle says Plato was interested in.?! Plato held that if X can exist 
without Y, but Y cannot exist without X, then X is prior to Y in nature and 
in substance. This is a perfectly reasonable way to understand the Platonic 
notion of the intelligible world in relation to the sensible world.8? And 
though there is no text where Plato says what Aristotle tells us Plato believed 
about priority, even those who rail against Aristotle's report of Plato's unwrit- 
ten teaching would find it hard to reject Aristotle's report here. 

If the prime unmoved mover is the absolutely primary substance, and 
therefore the focal point of the science of being qua being, everything else 
is or has being in a secondary way. That includes, of course, sensible sub- 
stance. That sensible substance is being in a secondary, not primary, way is 
at least suggested by a frustratingly ambiguous statement in Book Z: *If we 
theorize in this way [identifying the substrate with substance], it follows that 
matter is substance. But this is impossible. For to be separate and a 'this' 
seems to belong above all to substance. For this reason [616], it would seem 
that the form and the composite of form and matter would be substance 
more than the matter. The substance then composed of both, that is, of the 
matter and the form, ought to be set aside [abetéov], for it is posterior and 
evident. Matter, too, is in a way clear. We must consider the third [i.e., the 
form], for it is most perplexing.”*? It is not easy to say what Aristotle means 
when he says that the composite ought to be ‘set aside’ and that it is ‘poste- 
rior.' The train of thought perhaps provides a clue. Matter is not substance 
because matter is not ‘separate’ and a ‘this.’ For this reason, it seems that 
the form and the composite would be substance more than matter. That is, 
the form and the composite seem to be more substance than matter because 
‘separate’ and ‘this’ apply to them. The composite then is ‘set aside’ because 
it is posterior and evident. Is it ‘set aside’ for later discussion or ‘set aside’ as 
the failed candidate for the prize of ‘unqualifiedly primary’ substance?*4 


80. See Met. O 8, 1049b11-12; 1050a5; 1050b3-4; 1050b7ff. 

81. Met. ^ 11, 1019a1-4. See Cleary 1988, 33-52. Cf. O 8, 1050a4-11, b7; M 2, 1077b1-9. 

82. Though it has of course been denied, e.g., in Fine (1984 and 1993, esp. 46-65); and 
Silverman 2002, 121-136. 

83. Met. Z 3, 1029a26—-33. See Frede and Patzig 1988, 52. 

84. See Met. Z 1, 1028a30-31. Gill 1989, 16-19, denies that when the composite is 'set 
aside,' that is because its candidacy as primary substance has been invalidated by the inclusion 
of matter in it. Gill argues that the reason matter is disqualified—its lack of separateness and 
thisness—does not disqualify the composite, which is separate and a this. This, however, does 
not account for the composite's posteriority. Because the composite includes that which is nei- 
ther separate nor a this in it, the composite is posterior. Wedin 2000, 172-176 argues that the 
priority of form to composite of form and matter does not entail the ‘demotion’ of the com- 
posite. But this interpretation seems to require that we take the priority of form to composite 
as nothing but the priority of form to matter. 
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It is not unreasonable to take ‘set aside’ as referring forward to the dis- 
cussion in Book A, chapters 1—5. But this does not remove the reason given 
for its being ‘set aside,’ namely, that it is ‘posterior and evident.’ Aristotle 
has already argued in the same chapter that “if form is prior to matter and 
has more being [jàAXov dv], by the same reasoning it will be prior to the 
composite."95 So, it does appear that the composite is posterior to the form, 
and whatever is posterior to anything cannot be unqualifiedly primary. Why 
is it posterior? The only difference between the form and the composite is 
that the latter contains matter. The presence of matter in the composite 
makes it posterior. That the presence of matter in the composite makes it 
posterior fits precisely the conclusion of Book A, chapter 6, that the essence 
of the prime unmoved mover must be actuality, as well as the earlier con- 
clusions about the priority of actuality to potency and of the eternal to the 
transitory. That is, it fits precisely the conclusion that the prime unmoved 
mover is the absolutely primary substance.*® 

The posteriority of the composite to the form may be taken in two radi- 
cally different ways. In one way, it could mean that the form of this compos- 
ite is prior to it. In another way, it could mean that a substance that was 
nothing but form is ontologically prior to a substance that is a composite of 
form and matter. In favor of the latter interpretation is that if the form of 
the composite is prior to the composite, then we would seem to have on our 
hands two actualities, the form and the composite. But this will not do, for 
Socrates and Socrates' form are not two actualities. If we agree that the one 
actuality is the composite, and this is posterior owing to its matter, we might 
still want to hold that the form that is prior is only the form of the compos- 
ite, but in that case the priority could only be conceptual, not ontological.7 
But this seems rather implausible, given that Aristotle has already said and 
will say again that the investigation of sensible substance has been under- 
taken in order to discover the substance that is separate from sensible sub- 
stance: that is, the substance that is ontologically prior."?? 

What is especially significant here to the eye of the Neoplatonist is that 
the posteriority of the composite—that is, sensible substance—harmonizes 
nicely with the Platonic argument that the sensible world in general has less 


85. Met. Z 3, 1029a5-7, reading Tod E åupoîv with Ross rather than TÒ €€ apdotv, which 
would make the composite as well as the form prior to matter rather than the form prior to the 
composite as well as to the matter. But the conclusion that the composite is prior to the matter 
(though true) is not based on the same argument that makes the form prior to the matter. Cf. 
Z 11, 1037a29-30: “For the substance is the inhering [évóv] form from which, along with the 
matter, the composite [oÓvoXos] is said to be substance." 

86. See Met. T 3, 1005a35, and A 8, 1073230, where the eternal and the object of theol- 
ogy is referred to as mpó»] ovota. 

87. See Wedin 2000, 377, n. 54: “I agree that Metaphysics Z does not count Socrates as a pri- 
mary substance because its primary substances are forms of such things. But, to be abundantly 
clear, this does not mean that they are rejected as Categories primary substances, for ‘primary’ 
itself is deployed differently in the late ontology, where it is a kind of explanatory primacy. 
Socrates never was primary in this sense." 

88. See Met. Z 3, 1029b3-12; Z 11, 1037a13-20; Z 17,1041a6-9. 
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being than the intelligible world. Aristotle has already in Book Z, chapter 
two alluded to the fact that though Plato believed in sensible substances, he 
also believed in eternal substances that have ‘more being’ (uàAAov óvra) 
than sensible substances.?? It would seem that only someone with a deep 
prior commitment to disharmony would want to insist that Aristotle does not 
commit himself to the view that eternal substance has more being than sen- 
sible substance just as the form of sensible composites has more being than 
the matter or the composite itself. With such a commitment, however, goes 
one pillar of support for the view that Aristotle rejected the Platonic account 
of the intelligible world as the really real world and the sensible world as less 
than really real. 

In the passage immediately following the description of the life of the 
prime unmoved mover, Aristotle explicitly criticizes Pythagoreans and 
Speusippus (but not Plato) for holding that that which is most beautiful and 
best is found not ‘in the principle’ (év ápxfj) but rather in the products of 
the principles. According to Aristotle, they argued incorrectly from the fact 
that whereas in plants and animals the principles are causes, it is in the prod- 
ucts that beauty and perfection are to be found. On the contrary, says Aris- 
totle, the imperfect comes from the perfect, as the seed comes from the 
man. 9? This passage is typically taken as adding little or nothing to the fore- 
going argument or to the following lines at the end of the chapter in which 
Aristotle summarizes the attributes of the prime unmoved mover. But Aris- 
totle is not here making a point about priority within nature, a point that 
would be irrelevant to the aim of the entire chapter. He is making a general 
point about the priority of the eternal and actual and perfect to everything 
else and adducing Pythagoreans and Speusippus as among those who do not 
understand this. Aristotle's remark that the man is prior to the seed is given 
as an analogy or metaphor (otov) of the general point. The top-down 
approach that Aristotle here endorses in the middle of an argument for the 
priority of the eternal to the transitory is in fact as deeply Platonic a claim 
as Aristotle anywhere makes. 


Divine Thinking 

What we can glean about Aristotle's view on the second major issue in the 
passage from A 7—namely, the object or objects of the divine intellect's 
thinking—is based principally on A 7 and 9 and on De Anima Book T. I have 
already dealt with the last mentioned in a previous chapter. The central ques- 
tion for our purposes is whether God thinks only about his own thinking or 
whether he thinks about something else. The centrality of the question 
hardly needs emphasizing. For if God thinks about all that is intelligible— 
whatever precisely that might be—the eternity of what is intelligible and its 


89. Ibid., Z 2, 1028b19-21. 
go. Ibid., A 7, 1072b30-1073a3. 
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separability from matter and sensibles generally are as well established as the 
eternity and separability of God himself. The relation between God and these 
intelligibles would then not look very different from the relation between the 
Demiurge and intelligibles, as Platonists conceive of them.?! 

An enormous scholarly literature exists on this question, with the opin- 
ion fairly divided.?? Charles Kahn provides a concise summary of the basis 
for the interpretation that God is thinking of all that is intelligible.?? He lists 
four points against what he terms “the prevailing view" that when God knows 
himself he knows nothing else. (1) At A 7, 1072b25, Aristotle says that “God 
has always what we have sometimes,” which picks up b14-15, “[God’s] way 
of life is the best, a way of life that we enjoy for a little time." If what we some- 
times enjoy is contemplation of intelligibles, then God's superior life can 
hardly be less than cognition of these intelligibles; it must be cognition of 
all that is intelligible. (2) At A 7, 1072b19-2 1, itis said that “intellect thinks 
itself according to participation in the intelligible." This is a strong indica- 
tion of the meaning of the famous phrase in A 9, 1074b33-35 that God is 
"thinking thinking of thinking." Itis by thinking ofall that is intelligible that 
God thinks himself, just as we think ourselves when we think what is intelli- 
gible.94 The difference between God and us is that (a) we are more than the 
activity of thinking because we are not pure actualities; (b) our thinking is 
intermittent; and (c) we do not think all thatis intelligible at once. But none 
of these differences contradict the point that God's perfect self-reflexive 
cognition includes content. (3) Hence, as suggested by A 7, 1072b22, intel- 
lectis determined by the essences that are its objects. (4) The claim that if 
God knew anything other than himself he would be less perfect is spurious, 
because thinking is identical with its object. As Kahn puts it, “the Prime 
Mover is simply the formal-noetic structure of the cosmos as conscious of 
itself” (Kahn's emphasis).?? One could dispute all these points. I only wish 
to stress the fact that Kahn's concluding remark, not made on behalf of a 


91. See Plotinus (V 6; VI 7. 1-2), who argues for a characterization of Intellect, the second 
principle below the One, as similar to Aristotle's prime unmoved mover. Plotinus also argues 
that the apparent discursive reasoning and providence practiced by the Demiurge in ordering 
the universe (see Tim. 30A5, 30B4—5, 32C8, 3346, 33B7, 33D1, 33D4, 34A8-B1, 37C8, 37D5, 
39E9) is to be accounted for allegorically just as the apparent temporal origin of the universe. 
There is a good discussion of Plotinus's argument in D'Ancona 2003, 211—217. See Pépin 1956 
on the Platonic basis for the Neoplatonic identification of Demiurge and intelligibles. 

92. See, e.g., De Koninck 1991 and 1994 for many of the references. 

93. See Kahn 1985, 327, n. 24. See also Giacon 1969, 97-105; George 1989, which defends 
a similar position based on the argument of Franz Brentano; Lear 1988, 295-309, 316-317; 
De Filippo 1994. 

94. Cf. De An. T 4, 429b26-28; 430a2—5. 

95. Afifth point should be added arising from the argument of Brentano 1977, 127, devel- 
oped in George 1989. This is that in A 10, 1075b8-10, Aristotle rejects Anaxagoras's account 
of divine mind as the good, in favor of his own account. In that account Aristotle compares 
God as good with the way that medical science is health. The line is puzzling if it is not con- 
nected with A 4, 1070b30-35 which reads: “And since among natural things the mover may 
be, e.g., a human being in the case of a human being, while in things which come to be from 
thinking the mover is the form or the contrary of the form, the causes are in one sense three 
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Neoplatonic reading of Aristotle, is actually exactly what the Neoplatonists 
held Aristotle to be saying.%° 

The aversion to understanding Aristotle’s God as thinking about all intel- 
ligibles is based largely on A 9, not on A 7. For it is in A 9, and only there, 
that Aristotle claims that God is “thinking thinking of thinking." Many 
scholars infer from this phrase alone that if God is thinking of thinking, that 
is, thinking about himself, then God cannot be thinking of anything else.?? 
Such an inference is of course invalid unless we suppose that that something 
else could not also be identical with thinking, the explicit object of thinking 
in Aristotle’s conclusion. The justification for holding that this is so is sup- 
posedly found in the argument for the conclusion of which the claim that 
God is thinking thinking of thinking is a part. The central argument is this: 


(1) God is thinking what is best. 
(2) God is best. 
(3) Therefore, God is thinking himself.?? 


The first premise is directly inferable from the claim in A 7 that “thinking 
is in itself concerned with what is in itself best." The problem addressed 
in A 9 is really with the second premise. This premise was also a claim or, 


but in another sense four. For the medical art is in some sense health, the art of building is in 
some sense the form of the house, and it is a human being that begets a human being. Further, 
besides these there is that which, as first of all things, moves all things" (émet 5€ TO Ktvobv év 
pèv TOLS bvoLKots dvOpómo dv0pomos, év 8€ rois ATO 8tavo(as TO ei8os i] TO evavTion, 
Tpómov Ttvà Tpla atra àv etn, SÌ 6€ rérrapa. byleLa yáp mos Å Larpuci, Kal oikias elos 
T] oLko8opuuk, Kal dvOporros AVOpwTOV yevvà: ETL Tapa rabrà os TO mrpürov mávrov ktvoüv 
mávra). Bonitz, (1848), followed by Jaeger and Ross, changed the words ós TÒ in the last line 
to TO Ws for no textual reason at all; they made and accepted the change for no other reason 
than that without the change, the text would naturally be read to say that God is to everything 
else as medical science is to health, the form of a building in the maker is to the building, and 
a human parentis to its child. But if this is so, then Aristotle would seem to be maintaining that 
God possesses the forms of all things: that is, God knows all these. George points out that in 
Met. Z 7-9, three types of production are discussed: by nature, by art, and by spontaneity (that 
is, when neither nature nor art is responsible). So, it would seem that in the A 4 passage, Aris- 
totle is introducing a fourth type of production where the form is in the producer. 

96. See Pines (1987, 177-191), who translates from the Arabic and Hebrew relevant texts 
of Themistius on the content of God's thinking. Pines argues that the Peripatetic Themistius 
is influenced by Plotinus and Neoplatonists generally in his contention that God thinks all intel- 
ligibles in thinking himself. He thinks that Themistius deviates from the text of Aristotle in his 
interpretation. On Neoplatonic or Platonic sympathies in Themistius, see Hamelin and Bar- 
botin 1953, 38-43, and esp. Ballériaux 1994. See, however, Düring (1957, 333), who says that 
Themistius “is on the whole remarkably free from Neoplatonic influence," though it is clear 
from the passages from Themistius quoted by Düring that Themistius believed that Aristotle 
was in harmony with Plato. 

97. Met. A 9, 1074b34-35. The genitive vorjoeos is evidently objective here. 

98. See Ross 1924, 2:398-399. 


99. Met. ^ 9, 1074b15-34. 
100. Met. ^ 7, 1072b18-19. 
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perhaps better, a hypothesis, boldly made in A 7.19! The problem with it is 
that if God is in essence an intellect that thinks, and not the activity of think- 
ing itself, then God's essence would be a potency in relation to the activity 
of thinking. In that case, God would not be the best; he would be a potency 
in relation to the best: that is, to thinking. So, if God is best and thinking of 
what is best, God must be thinking, not an intellect that thinks. 

The words that follow the conclusion *therefore, God is thinking of him- 
self" —namely, *[God is] thinking thinking of thinking"—are an explica- 
tion of the words “therefore he is thinking [voet ] himself." They do not add 
a further conclusion.!9? That is, because God's essence or ovoia is identi- 
cal with his thinking and not in potency to it, when he thinks, he thinks 
himself. By contrast, another thinker, such as a human being, has an 
essence that is not identical with thinking. So, when human beings think, 
they are in essence not identical with what they think. Although they are 
not in essence identical with what they think, their thinking isin a way iden- 
tical with what they think, as Aristotle will carefully add at the end of the 
chapter.!° So, the crucial difference between God and human beings is not 
that God thinks of nothing but we think of something; rather, itis that God 
is not in potency to his thinking, while we are.19^ Therefore, God (who is 
just thinking) is thinking of what he himself is: that is, thinking. The point 
of saying that God is "thinking thinking of thinking" is not to drain all con- 
tent out of God's thinking but to contrast that thinking with the thinking 
of things that are not essentially identical with the essence of the thinker. 
The exalted position of the prime unmoved mover is owing to the fact that 
he is nothing but thinking, not to the alleged fact that there is no content 
to his thinking.!0° 


101. Ibid., 1072b14-15. 

102. The sentence reads: avtTOv dpa voel, eitep EoTl TÒ KpdtLoToV, kal éovw f| vónots 
vorjoeos vónots. See Brunschwig (2000, 288-290), who notices the question of the relation 
between the two clauses. He argues that “thinking thinking about thinking" is a necessary and 
sufficient condition for “God is thinking himself." I am unclear why he thinks that this adds a 
fresh point to the conclusion of the argument, not an explication of its meaning. I take the kat 
as epexegetic. The phrase ‘[God] thinks himself’ should be closely compared with De Am. T 4, 
429b9: kal aùtòs 6€ avróv Tóre 60varat voeiv. See Oehler 1962 for an argument for the 
view of God's thinking as purely formal and exiguous. See Kramer 1969b, esp. 363-382, fora 
compelling criticism of Oehler's interpretation. 

103. Met. A 9, 1075a4-5: Ù vónots TQ vooupévy pía. 

104. Wedin (1988, 220-229) argues against what he calls the isomorphic view of divine and 
human thought, that is, the view that human and divine thought are the same in kind. In partic- 
ular, he argues against Kahn 1981, who holds this view. Wedin's principal reason for denying iso- 
morphism is that human thought involves images, whereas divine thought does not (244-245). 

105. See Norman 1969. Wedin (1988, 229-245), argues that the human mind and the 
divine mind are profoundly different and that therefore, since the human mind has content, 
the divine mind does not. But the difference between God and humans is not a different kind 
of mind but the fact that we have an essence that is not identical with thinking, whereas while 
God's essence is identical with thinking. From this difference it does not follow that God's think- 
ing has no content. 
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Of course, itis possible that independently of the point Aristotle is appar- 
ently making here, he might also believe that the identity of the activity of 
thinking with the object of thinking eliminates content from that thinking. 
But there is no reason to believe that this is so on the grounds that God is 
thinking thinking of thinking. And in fact there are no other grounds in A 
9 for believing this. 

The chapter ends with the consideration of three problems.!99 First, in 
knowledge, sense perception, belief, and discursive reasoning, cognition 
seems to be of itself only incidentally (Tapépyw). If thinking is like these 
other types of cognition, then this would conflict with the conclusion that 
God is identical with what he thinks. Second, if thinking is not the same 
thing as being thought, in virtue of which of these is God the best. That is, 
is he the best because of his thinking or because of his being thought? Third, 
is what is thought a composite (oóv0erov) or simple? If itis composite, then 
in thinking, God would change in passing from one part of the object 
thought to another. 

A single solution is provided for the first two problems.!7 In contrast to 
other sciences, in the theoretical sciences “the formula or the thinking is the 
thing [i.e., the object thought]” (6 Aóyos TÒ mpâypa Kal ñ vónots). In these 
sciences, whose objects contain no matter, thinking and what is thought will 
be the same. So, the thinking is not of itself only incidentally. This solution 
is presumably supposed to be applied to the second problem as well. Since 
God is identical with his thinking and his thinking is identical with the object 
of thinking, God's goodness is owing to his thinking. The conceptual dis- 
tinction or distinction in Aóyos between thinking and being thought is not 
grounded in a real distinction. The phrase *the formula or the thinking is 
the thing" supports the foregoing interpretation of “thinking thinking of 
thinking." Whether for humans or for God, in theoretical science, thinking 
is both intentional object and activity. Therefore, we need not suppose that 
just because the intentional object of God's thinking is thinking, that God's 
thinking has no content. In the case of these sciences, human thinking is 
thinking of thinking as well.!°8 We differ from God not because we alone 
have content but because we are not identical in essence with our thinking. 

The third problem is answered by the assertion that everything without 
matter is indivisible (a6taíperov). So, God is not required to change (for 
which potency would be necessary) in order to think. He thinks whatever he 
thinks indivisibly and simultaneously. 109 There is, Aristotle holds, no com- 
plexity either in the object of thinking itself or in the activity of thinking. 


106. Met. A 9, 1074b35-1075a10. 

107. See Brunschwig 2000, 293-294, on this untidy text. 

108. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias's remark in the Arabic fragment of his On the Universe 
(Genequand 2001, 8111, p. 105): “As for the fact that the intellect which is in actuality is the 
same thing as the intelligible «thing» and that therefore it thinks itself, this is something com- 
mon to all intellects free from matter and particularly the divine intellect: being truly intelli- 
gible, it is truly thinking." 
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It does not seem that the characterization of God as “thinking thinking of 
thinking" should lead us to qualify the plausibility of the interpretation of A 
7 above. That God is essentially thinking and that he is the object of his own 
thinking does not mean that God's thinking is contentless.!? On the con- 
trary, God's thinking of thinking is just the self-reflexive thinking of theoret- 
ical science. God differs from us in at least two ways: (1) God does not have 
an essence different from his activity, whereas we do, and (2) God thinks all 
that he thinks undividedly, whereas we embodied human beings think the 
contents of the different theoretical sciences in succession and via images. 

On this interpretation, God is the ‘locus’ of all that is per se intelligible, 
exactly as is, on the Neoplatonic interpretation, the Demiurge of Plato's 
Timaeus. The paradigmatic causality of Forms that we saw in chapter 4 
explicitly adduced by Platonists as a supplement to Aristotle's four causes is 
hereby implicitly acknowledged by Aristotle. For what the prime unmoved 
mover thinks is ontologically prior to forms in matter. Next, we need to 
explore how Aristotle insinuates paradigmatic causality into his metaphysics. 


Divine Causality 


The prime unmoved mover is an entity postulated to explain everlasting 
motion, though we might have been led from Book a to expect that it is also 
in some sense a cause of being. How does it cause motion? "And this is the 
way in which the desirable and the intelligible (Tò vontdév) move, that is, it 
moves without being moved."!!? Aristotle goes on to explain this type of 
causality more precisely: “That there is final causality among immovables, 
division makes clear.!? For final causality is both for something (Tví) and 
of something (rtvós), and of these, [the prime unmoved mover] is a final 


110. Brunschwig (2000, 301-306) argues, following Dumoulin 1986, that A g is an early 
‘thought experiment’ wherein God is held to be ‘Narcissus-like.’ Brunschwig accepts the view 
that in A 7, God has simultaneous intellection of all intelligibles: that is, all essences. But he 
claims that in holding that God is “thinking thinking about thinking," Aristotle takes a differ- 
ent view. The difference is accounted for developmentally. Brunschwig's arguments, stemming 
from a presumed developmentalism, as expressed by Jaeger and Ross, are, I think, weak. His 
main arguments are (1) that A 7 often uses the term évépyeta, whereas A 9 never does; (2) 
that the epistemology of A g is earlier than that of A 7; (3) that the notion of rápepyov appears 
in A 9 but not in A 7, although Brunschwig concedes that the use of mápepyov is “implicitly 
present in A 7”; (4) that divine thinking, freed from the necessity that it is of itself ‘inciden- 
tally,’ can be nothing but ‘Narcissus-like.’ If, as I contend, the only difference between A 7 and 
A gis that in the latter chapter Aristotle argues that God is essentially thinking and not essen- 
tially a mind that is thinking, then both the different emphases of the chapters and the under- 
lying commonality can be faithfully preserved. 

111. See Lear (1988, 305), who characterizes the essence that God is thinking as consti- 
tuting a *higher level actuality" and then argues (307) for the unqualified ontological prior- 
ity of actuality to potentiality. The actuality of the prime unmoved mover thinking all that is 
intelligible *indivisibly' is, thus characterized, very much like the Demiurge eternally contem- 
plating Forms. Cf. Asclepius Jn Met. 69, 17-21; 71, 28; Proclus In Tim. I 299, 13ff. 

112. Met. ^ 7, 1072a26-27. 

113. This is probably the division of contraries alluded to in F 2, 1004a2; I 3, 1054230. 
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cause in one sense, but not in the other. It [the final cause] causes motion 
by being loved, and by means of what is moved (kivovpévo), it moves other 
things... This mover then moves of necessity, and if so, then nobly, and in 
this way it is a principle."!!^ The identification of the prime unmoved mover 
both as object of desire and as object of intellection should be seen, as André 
Laks delicately notes, against “the Platonic horizon of Aristotle’s approach 
here.”!!5 The focus of much of the contemporary discussion of the causal- 
ity of the prime unmoved mover, however, is on how a final cause is able to 
perform the function assigned to it by Aristotle. For one thing, it would seem 
that that which is directly caused by the prime unmoved mover must be capa- 
ble of having a desire for it; if this is the outermost sphere of the heavens, 
we must suppose that it has a soul or at least an intellect.!!© For another, it 
is far from clear why a final cause should inspire circular motion, the type 
of motion that ultimately requires a perfectly actual first cause.!!7 

There have been numerous efforts to show that God is both an efficient 
cause and a final cause, or an efficient cause by being a final cause, although 
it is difficult to see how the perfectly actual unmoved mover can produce 
motion outside itself.!!8 If God is an efficient cause, he evidently causes 


114. Met. A 7, 1072b1-4, 10-11. On the distinction between the two types of final causality, 
see Phys. B 2, 194a33-36; De An. B 4, 415b2-23, 20-21; GA B 6,742a22ff.; EEH 15, 1249b15-16; 
and the analysis in Gaiser 1969, 97-113, and Kullmann 1985. It is clear that the prime unmoved 
mover is not a final cause in the sense that it seeks to achieve a goal it does not already possess; 
rather, it is a final cause in the sense of a goal the achievement of which benefits something else. 
Nevertheless, since the prime unmoved mover possesses the best life, it does achieve a goal; in fact, 
it never fails to achieve it. Natali 1997, 1 12ff., argues that neither sense of ‘final cause’ in the cited 
texts applies to the prime unmoved mover: the first for the given reason above and the second 
because it would make the prime unmoved mover a paradigmatic cause apt for imitation. But 
that cannot be so, says Natali, because this is a position of “Medioplatonismo” (114). For Natali, 
the prime unmoved mover is a final cause not as a paradigm but strictly as an object of love (122). 

115. See Laks 2000, 225. At least part of what this ‘Platonic horizon’ consists in is that inso- 
far as the prime unmoved mover is a final cause, it is not so in the sense of the ‘practicable 
good’ that is a final cause in De An. T 10, 433b16. It is a final cause more like the Demiurge, 
who desires that all things should be good and ‘be like’ (óiotócat) the intelligible world. Cf. 
Tim. 29E1-3; 30D1-31A1. See Natali 1997, 110. The final causality of the prime unmoved 
mover also of course resembles that of the Form of the Good—’good’ standing for that which 
all things desire. Thus, the prime unmoved mover collapses into one the functions Plato vari- 
ously assigns to the Demiurge and to the Form of the Good. 

116. As Broadie 1993 points out, the argument does not say that the outermost sphere is 
animated. 

117. Thecircular motion of the outermost sphere is easier to explain if the prime unmoved 
mover is an efficient cause than if it is merely a final cause. See Berti 2000, 201; Plato Tim. 34B, 
37A-C, 40A-B, 42C-D, 47D, 77B. Plato Lg. 897D-898C, connects the circular motion of the 
heavens with thought when he argues that thought iscircular motion and that the heavens move 
in a circular manner in order to imitate the Demiurge. Although Aristotle criticized this view of 
thought (De An. A 3, 407a16, 32-33, b5-9), the Neoplatonists do not seem entirely unjustified 
in assuming that Aristotle himself basically came around to Plato's own view. See Plotinus II 2. 
1; Proclus Jn Tim. II 267, 5-13. But this also seems to be the view of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
Quaest. XVII 62, 23-30; XIX 63, 20; and Themistius In Met. 20, 31-35. See Berti 1997, 67. 

118. See Ross 1924, 1:cxxxiii-cxxxiv; Giacon 1969, esp. 87-97; and Berti 1997. Berti 2000, 
202—204, argues that the words "and this is the way the desirable and the intelligible move" as 
applied to God do not necessarily indicate that here God is being said to be a final cause. That 
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motion outside himself in addition to engaging in the activity of thinking. 
For the activity of thinking—theoretical thinking, at any rate—is self-con- 
tained. Nevertheless, the reasons for thinking that there must be an 
unmoved efficient cause remain.!!? 

These exegetical questions are not of paramount interest to the Neo- 
platonists, since they reject the claim that a substance described as think- 
ing thinking of thinking could be the first principle of all and hence that 
it could be the primary or sole ultimate efficient cause. On the other hand, 
they agree with Aristotle that the first principle of all is the object of desire 
and that it is, in some sense, intelligible. This is precisely what the Idea of 
the Good or the One is held to be.!*° Because there is a One beyond what 
Aristotle calls ‘God, the final causality of the latter does not exclude a fur- 
ther determination of causality by the eternal. And because Aristotle's God 
is ‘second’ and not ‘first,’ its causality can be understood instrumentally, 
too. Just as the prime unmoved mover that is thinking indirectly produces 
motion by moving that which desires it, so this unmoved mover may be 
understood as an instrument of the genuine first principle of all. 1?1 


is, God’s causality can be analogous to the final causality of the object of desire and intellection, 
by its being an unmoved or unmovable efficient cause. The analogy does not need to be read as 
indicating that God is a final cause analogous to another type of final cause. But then Berti must 
say that the words at 1072b3-4, which hold that God moves as an object of love—that is, as a final 
cause—must mean that God is here said to be a final cause in another sense: that he is the final 
cause of his own activity—namely, his own thinking. This is a shift from Berti's earlier view (1977, 
431—432) that God operates solely as a final cause. Judson 1994, 155-171, argues that a final 
cause can be a “non-energetic efficient cause": that is, an efficient cause that moves while being 
unmoved. This is the sort of efficient cause that produces a desire. But Judson also thinks that 
there is evidence for the view that the prime unmoved mover is an "energetic efficient cause"— 
that is, an efficient cause that operates by moving itself—but that this interpretation of God's effi- 
cient causality “is simply incompatible with being an unmoved mover of any sort” (171). The 
claim that the prime unmoved mover's activity is that of an energetic efficient cause is argued for 
in Broadie 1993. But Broadie wishes to distinguish the activity of the prime unmoved mover from 
the contemplative activity of God, and this seems unfounded in the text. See Natali 1997 for a 
critique of the various modern views that God operates as an efficient cause as well as a final cause. 

119. As Berti (1997, 60-61) notes, the rejection of Forms as unmoved movers in A 6, 
1071b14-17 (cf. A 7, 988b2-4; 9, 991a11; 9, 991b3-4) would make little sense if Forms were 
being merely rejected as final causes: that is, if Aristotle were not claiming that Forms cannot 
fulfill a role that the divine mind fulfills, a role that requires activity. If all that was required was 
a final cause, Forms would seem to be able to fulfill this role as well as a divine mind. See, e.g., 
ENA 4, 1096b8-11 where it is conceded that the Form of the Good is loved. 

120. See Plotinus V 6. 2, 7-9. He here argues that the One is 'intelligible' but not in the 
proper sense of that term (kupiws). The One is also the object of desire because it is the Good. 
See V 6. 5, 8-9. 

121. See Aristotle Phys. B 6, 198a10—-13: “So, however true it may be that chance is the cause 
of the heavens, it is necessary that intellect and nature will be prior causes of many other things 
and of this universe” (Gov! el órt Lá ora Tod oüpavoO aitLov TÒ abrópaov, àváykn mpórepov 
vobv aitov kal dócw eivat kal dAXov TOAGY kal TOdSe Tod mavrós). As we saw in chapter 
four, Neoplatonists argued that nature itself was insufficient as a first efficient causal principle; 
hence, the coupling of nature and intellect here does not preclude the need for a first pro- 
ductive principle. Cf. Mund. 6, 397b9, where God is said to be "the cause that holds all things 
together" (TS TOV wv ovvekrtukfjs aitias), echoed in Pol. H 4, 1326a32-33: 0e(as yàp 81) 
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Aristotle says that the prime unmoved mover is a principle, though the 
translators usually render the Greek åpxń tendentiously as ‘first principle.’ 
The famous passage that begins chapter 10 of Book A suggested to Neo- 
platonists that Aristotle was at the very least not closed to the possibility that 
the true first principle of all was not thinking thinking of thinking: 


We must also consider in which way the nature of the universe [r| Tod óXov 
ovots] contains the good or the best, whether it has it as something separated 
by itself [aùTò kað avT6] or in the manner of an order [TH ráEw]. Or is it 
in both ways, like an army? For goodness in an army is both in its order and in 
its general, but more in the general. For the order is owing to [td] the gen- 
eral and not the general to the order. All things are somehow ordered 
together, but not all in the same way, even fishes, birds, and plants. And the 
universe is not such that there is no relation of one thing to another; rather, 
there is such a relation. For there is some one thing in relation to which all 
things are ordered together [mpós pèv yap év dravra ovvtétaktat]. It is as 
in a household, where the free persons are least able to do what they like, but 
all or most of what they do is ordered, while the slaves and animals contribute 
little to what is common and mostly do what they like. For this is the sort of 
principle that nature is of each of them.!22 T mean, for example, that it is nec- 
essary at least for everything to come to be dissolved, and there are other ways 
in which all things share in the universe. ?? 


Two analogies govern this remarkable passage, an army and a house- 
hold.!?* The passage shifts from the discussion in chapter 9 of the nature of 
thinking to the way that the universe is related to its ultimate mover. This 
mover is like a general in relation to his army. The goodness in an army is 
in part in its order and in part in the general, though primarily in the latter. 
Just so, the goodness in the universe is in part in its order and in part in the 
separated mover. But the goodness is more in the general than in the army 
because the order is owing to the general.!*° 


TovTo 8vváj.eos épyov, ÑTLS kal Tó8e ovvéxer TO máv. Cf. also 2, 391b11 where the 'arrange- 
ment’ (StaKdopnots) of the universe is owing to God. This is the term used by Plato for the 
Demiurge's operation on the receptacle. At 5, 396b31, the term 81ptovpyrjcaca in reference 
to God is actually used. 

122. See Sedley 2000, 329, on this translation. 

123. Met. A 10, 1075a11-25. 

124. Cf. Mund. 6, 400b6—-11, where to the metaphors of an army and a house are added 
those of a captain of a ship, a charioteer, the leader of a chorus, and the law (or the lawgiver) 
of a city, depending on whether the text is vóuos or vouo«6érn»s, as Lorimer in his edition 
(1933) takes it to be. 

125. As George 1989 points out, the metaphor of a general makes no sense if the general 
knows nothing. See Giacon (1969, 92), who notes, apropos of the metaphor of a general, that 
his causality is indicated by ôtá and not ot éveka. This would be awkward if only final causal- 
ity were meant. Indeed, it is only because of efficient causality that it makes sense to say “all 
things are ordered together.” See Irwin (1988, 105), who claims that final causality is involved 
in efficient causal production, and Furley (1996, 77), who identifies final causality with top- 
down causation, though he seems to mean ‘internal’ not ‘external’ final causality. Furley denies 
that the prime unmoved mover functions in any way like the Demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus. 
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Let us suppose then that a disordered army is inspired by the qualities of 
its general and is set in order by a field officer according to those qualities. 
The problem with so understanding the analogy is that in the case of the 
universe, order is not produced out of disorder. The dynamic nature of the 
universe and everything in it is enough on its own to explain the order. On 
the assumption that here the first principle of all is a final cause and only a 
final cause, it is difficult to see how the order of the universe is owing to that 
final cause. It seems rather to be the case that the final cause, as extrinsic 
object of desire, is a function of that order, not its cause. 

The Neoplatonic understanding of this passage is neither to reduce it to 
an explication of Platonism nor to dismiss it to a consequence ofanti-Platonic 
principles. The former is implausible, and the latter makes little sense of what 
is being said here. If God is thinking thinking of nothing but thinking, then 
God is a poor candidate for the cause of order in the universe. If, however, 
God's thinking is the locus of eternal intelligible being, then, although God 
is still a poor candidate as ultimate cause of order, at least God is that order, 
paradigmatically. But given the complexity of thinking, there is every reason 
to suppose that the first principle of all is not Aristotle's unmoved mover. And 
the way that first principle is a cause of order and of being is different from 
and superior to the way that thinking participates in that causality. 

The correct understanding of A 10, according to Neoplatonists, is that 
what Aristotle is claiming is in harmony with Platonism.!*° When Aristotle 
comes to investigate the order of the entire universe in relation to the 
prime unmoved mover, he needs to have this mover do more than it can 
do as mere thinking activity. He opens the door, perhaps inadvertently, to 
a Platonic first principle which in turn embraces the unmoved mover in the 
ultimate causal framework. How else can we honestly construe the last line 
of Metaphysics A 10, “things do not want to be governed badly”, followed by 
the quotation from Homer. *It is not good that there be many leaders; let 
there be one"?!?7 


126. See Elias (or David) In Cat. 120, 19-30, where he raises the question: why does Aris- 
totle say that the first principle of all is vots, if in fact he agrees with Plato that it really is the 
Good? Elias gives two answers. The first is that Metaphysics was written after Physics and there- 
fore contains a principle that is “closer to nature" ($votkoTépav) than is the Good. The sec- 
ond is that Aristotle himself in his Nicomachean Ethics recognizes the primacy of the Good when 
he says at the beginning of the work, “the good is that at which all things aim.” The first answer 
carries little force. The force of the second answer has to be understood in the light of the Neo- 
platonic argument that a mind or thinking could not be identified with the Good, because 
thinking implies desire, and desire is for the Good, which is therefore other than the thinker 
or thinking itself. See Hadot (1991, 182-184), who, in discussing this passage, adds that Elias 
shares with Simplicius In Cat. 6, 27-30, the interpretive principle that Aristotle consistently 
deals with metaphysical matters from a physical perspective, whereas Plato consistently deals 
with physical matters from a metaphysical perspective. 

127. See, e.g., Ammonius Jn Cat. 6, 9-16; Olympiodorus [?] Proleg. 9, 14-30. Simplicius In 
Phys. 1361, 11-1363, 24 argues that the prime unmoved mover is an efficient as well as a final 
cause. But it is the efficient cause directly only of the movement of the outermost sphere (1362, 
15-20). Simplicius (1360, 28-31) attributes this interpretation to Ammonius. See Asclepius Jn 
Met. 103, 3-4; 108, 23-25; 151, 5-32. He also cites Cael. A 4, 271a33,9; 279a27; GCA 3, 318a1; 
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Plotinus's Critique of Aristotle's God as First 
Principle of All 


Plotinus’s criticisms of Aristotle’s account of the prime unmoved mover con- 
stitute one of the most far-reaching and profound lines of argument in Neo- 
platonism.!?? The hypothesis of an unmoved mover that is thinking 
thinking of thinking poses a major challenge to the Neoplatonic under- 
standing of the Platonic first principle of all. Showing that Aristotle is wrong 
about how the first principle is to be characterized, however, does not mean 
abandoning the unmoved mover altogether. It can be accommodated or fit 
into the Platonic framework. Moreover, having shown that the unmoved 
mover is not absolutely simple, at least one reason for denying the existence 
of eternal intelligible entities is removed.!?? 

Plotinus is not, as we have seen, an uncritical harmonizer. His approach 
is more subtle. While criticizing Aristotle, at the same time he freely and 
extensively incorporates Aristotelian language into his account and 
defense of Platonism. So, we might say that his harmonization efforts are 
implicit. These efforts bear fruit in his successors who, in part because they 
find it so natural to use Aristotelian language, more aggressively promul- 
gate harmonization. 

In Ennead V 6, traditionally titled On the Fact That That Which Is Beyond 
Being Does Not Think, and on What Is the Primary and What the Secondary Think- 
ing Principle, Plotinus gives forceful expression to his reasons for holding 
that the first principle of all cannot be thinking: 


There is a difference between something thinking [voetv] another thing and 
something thinking itself; the latter thereby goes further in escaping duality [rà 
Sto eivai]. The former would like to escape the aforementioned duality and 
think itself, but it is less able to do so, for it has what it sees in itself [nap avv], 
but it is still different from that. The latter, by contrast, is not separated in being 
[Tfj otoíq] from its object, but being with itself, it sees itself. It therefore becomes 
dual [dw] while being one. And it therefore thinks more fully that which it 
has, and thinks primarily, because that which thinks must be both one and two. 


and Met. A 4, 984b15 in support of this interpretation. Philoponus (Jn Phys. 298, 6-10; 304, 
5-10; In GC 136, 33-137, 2; 152, 23-153, 2; 297, 15-24) takes the same position. 

128. Cf. Proclus PT I 3.12, 23-13, 5; In Parm. 1214, 11-12; In Tim. II 121, 25ff.; 122, 
28-123, 27. The author of the anonymous Prolegomena to Plato’s Philosophy (9, 28ff.) argues in 
addition that intellect cannot be first because everything depends on the first, but not every- 
thing has intellect. See Hager 1970, 307-364; Rist 1973/4. 

129. See Des Places 1973, frags. 11, 12, 16, 17, where Numenius identifies the first prin- 
ciple with Nos and the Good (frag. 16, 1-4) and claims that it is simple’ (&1Ao0s) because it 
"remains in itself,” unattached to the intelligibles of which it is the cause (frag. 11, 12-17). But 
Plotinus's central point is that the activity of intellect is essentially complex. So, placing the 
intelligibles ‘beneath’ the first principle does not solve the problem so long as the first princi- 
ple is an intellect. Proclus (In Tim. I 266, 28-267, 12; In Parm. 842, 26-35) says that Aristotle’s 
doctrine of God is only half true. This is because an intellect eternally contemplating intelligi- 
bles is insufficient to account for the creative activity that a first principle of all must possess. 
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For if itis not one, that which thinks and that which is thought will be different. 
It would then not be primary thinking; receiving its thinking from something 
else, it would not be primarily thinking because what it thinks it would not be 
from itself, so that it would not think itself. Or else, if it has what it thinks from 
itself, so that it would think in the principal sense [kufíos], it will be a duality. 
It must therefore be a dual-one. But if it is just one, it will not be dual, and it will 
not have something to think, so that it will not even be thinking. Therefore, it 
is necessary for it to be both simple and not simple.!?9 


Despite the somewhat tortured syntax, the argument is here in fact quite 
straightforward. Thinking requires duality consisting of thinking and an 
object of thinking; hence, thinking requires relative complexity. But in pri- 
mary thinking, or thinking considered paradigmatically, the complexity is 
not that of a thinker and something that is other than the thinker. The 
complexity must be within the thinker. The latter point is authentically 
Aristotelian and harks specifically to Metaphysics A 9, where Aristotle distin- 
guishes the incidental self-thinking of thinkers other than God from the 
unqualified self-thinking of God.!?! 

The dispute between Aristotle and Plotinus, then, is over two points: (1) 
whether or not thinking thinking of thinking involves complexity, and (2) 
if it does, whether this invalidates it as a first principle. 

The first point would presumably be settled in Plotinus’s favor if it could 
be shown that Aristotle’s God must be thinking about one or another intel- 
ligible. But this is precisely why one might want to insist that God does not 
think of anything other than thinking.!?? In fact, Plotinus's central argu- 
ment against the perfect simplicity of thinking is more profound and is inde- 
pendent of how we finally characterize the objects of thinking. Plotinus 
argues that thinking paradigmatically entails thinking about thinking 
because thinking is essentially self-reflexive: “So, in thinking primarily, [the 
thinker] would also have thinking that it is thinking, as a being that is one 
[év öv], and itis not double there, even in thought [érvo(q]."!?? The claim 
that the thinker is not double indicates that there is no major real distinc- 
tion between subject and object: that is, no distinction between them as enti- 
ties. When thinking, the thinker is identical with what is thought, as Aristotle 
insists.!?^^ The complexity of thinking is owing to its self-reflexivity: “For 


130. V 6. 1, 1-14. Cf. 1, 22-25; M 8. 9, 8-13; V 1. 9; V 3. 11, esp. the last four lines; V 3. 
11, 25-30; 13, 34-96; VI 7. 35-37, ESP- 37, 24-31; 39, 20-29. 

131. See V 4. 2, 47-51; V 9. 8, 6; V 9. 5, 30, on the identity of thinking with its object. Seidl 
1987, 165-176, argues that Plotinus misunderstands Aristotle’s argument for a self-thinking intel- 
lect, by insisting that it must be complex. Seidl seems correct to insist that God's thinking is dif- 
ferent from human thinking. Nevetheless, it is thinking, and that, Plotinus argues, requires a 
distinction between thinker, an activity, and an object thought, even if the first two are identical. 

132. Plotinus does in fact also use this argument, (V 1. 9, 9712) when, referring to A 8 and 
9 both, he says that God is intelligible and the other unmoved movers are intelligible. There- 
fore, if God knows what is intelligible, he knows more than himself. 

133. II 9. 1, 50-52. 

134. See V 9. 5, 7: aUTés [Intellect] éovtv à vocet. 
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generally it seems to be the case that thinking is a consciousness 
[ovvato8nots] of the whole when many things are gathered together into 
it [the thinker]; this occurs whenever something thinks itself, which is think- 
ing in the primary sense. Each one is something and seeks nothing, whereas 
if the activity of thinking will be of that which is outside, it will be deficient 
and will not be thinking in the primary sense.”!°° 

If the prime unmoved mover were, per impossibile, thinking without think- 
ing that itis thinking, it would be in a cognitive state without being aware of 
being in that state. It would be like someone asleep.!*° But there would seem 
to be an inevitable complexity of some sort involved in the thinker's being 
in a state of cognitive identity with that which it cognizes and being aware 
that it is in this state. Thinking is, according to Plotinus, essentially self- 
reflexive and therefore complex. 

Why, then, should we suppose that this sort of complexity is incompati- 
ble with ultimate ontological primacy? The answer supplied by Plato and 
Platonism is that the Idea of the Good, the first principle of all, is beyond 
being or essence (otoía).197 So, if, as Aristotle seems to hold, the prime 
unmoved mover is absolutely primary ovota, then it cannot be the first prin- 
ciple of all. The philosophical answer is that ovoia implies definiteness or 
limitedness and the first principle of all cannot be limited in any way. For as 
first, there could be no principle outside it to provide a limit.!?5 Aristotle’s 
problem is that if the prime unmoved mover is the ultimate ovota, it is the 
ultimate ‘this’ (Tó8e TL). A ‘this,’ as indicated by the Aristotelian neologism, 
has a definite nature even if, as Aristotle also holds, the prime unmoved 
mover has this nature uniquely. The principle ‘beyond’ definiteness is what 
explains definiteness, in exactly the same way that the unit explains a par- 
ticular and definite plurality, whereas the unit itself, as principle, is not lim- 
ited. If primary ovota is the activity of thinking, and thinking is self-reflexive, 
there must be sufficient definiteness in order to make the self-reflexivity of 
thinking possible. 

Plotinus endorses the ultimacy of the relative unmoved mover—as ov- 
oí(a.!?? His criticism is aimed at the claim that ovo{a can be an unqualifiedly 
ultimate first principle of all. Accordingly, although nothing in his criticism 
counts against the absolute primacy of Aristotle’s God in the ordering of où- 
ota, he cannot be the focus of the science of being. Stated otherwise, Aris- 
totle’s hypothesis that the eternal question about being is just the question 
about ovota is disconfirmed. Primary limited being is not primary being tout 
court. The question ‘what is being’ is not answered by discovering primary 


135. V 3. 13, 13-17. Cf. V 3. 8, 23. 

136. See Met. A 9, 1074b18, where Aristotle reasons that if the prime unmoved mover were 
not thinking—that is, occurrently thinking—he would be like a man asleep. 

137. See Rep. 5o9B9. 

138. See V 5. 6, 5 and 14-15; V 5. 1, 2-3; VI 7. 32, 9. 

199. See V 9. 3, 2, where he calls the prime unmoved mover “true being" (Tv àÀAn8fj où- 
oíav). 
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ovota; it is answered by discovering the first principle of all that is, includ- 
ing ovota. To the extent that we are persuaded that the correct interpreta- 
tion of Book A is that the prime unmoved mover’s thinking contains 
content, to the same extent we should be open to the hypothesis that Aris- 
totle's conclusion is in harmony with that of the Platonists.!4° The science 
of ovota has its foundation in the second principle of all, not the first. The 
science of being, which has its foundation in the first principle of all, encom- 
passes the science of ovota; it is not identical with it. !! 


140. Asclepius Jn Met. 28, 31-32; 148, 10-11; 225, 15-17, argues for the identity of Aris- 
totle's God and the Neoplatonic first principle of all. But owing to the plurality of intelligibles 
in the prime unmoved mover, it must be subordinated to God or the One. See Verrycken 1990, 
218-220. 

141. See Berti (1975, 181-208, esp. 206-207), who argues that what sets Aristotle apart 
from Platonism is the fact that, though Aristotle agrees that all reality is dependent on a single 
first principle, he rejects the possibility of deducing reality from that first principle. I think Plot- 
inus shows in what sense Berti is correct. Conceiving of the first principle in a way that is, accord- 
ing to Platonism, mistaken, Aristotle misconceives the relation between that principle and 
everything else. But I believe Berti is mistaken in supposing that the difference is between a 
rejection and an acceptance of the deduction of everything from the first principle. I do not 
understand what it would mean to deduce everything from the Form of the Good or from the 
One. Neither Plato nor Plotinus holds that this is possible; rather, the multiplicity of Forms or 
the complexity of intelligible reality is a starting point for both in an inference to a first prin- 
ciple. The causal dependence of everything on a first principle, which Berti concedes that Aris- 
totle accepts, is enough to warrant such inferences. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Aristotle and the Forms 


The largest and seemingly most intractable impediment for the harmonist 
is Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s theory of Forms and the alleged implications 
of that criticism. We have already seen that two of those alleged implications 
are the reddest of red herrings: namely, the idea that universals replace 
Forms in their explanatory role, and the idea that sensible substances are the 
focus of Aristotle’s ‘alternative’ metaphysics. The Neoplatonists, too, were 
generally aware of the oddness in the claim that the philosopher who 
rejected the Forms could also be understood to hold views that were in har- 
mony with those of Plato. There are, however, several good reasons why they 
did not take the rejection of Forms by Aristotle at face value.! 

First, as we have seen, a reasonable argument could be made to the effect 
that Aristotle believed that the prime unmoved mover’s eternal thinking is 
of eternal intelligible objects. These eternal intelligible objects appear to be 
not all that different from Forms, especially when Forms are properly under- 
stood.? This leads to the second point. The Neoplatonists' view about Forms 
was built on a reading of all the dialogues, the letters, and Aristotle's testi- 
mony. What Aristotle manifestly rejects was to these philosophers something 
quite different from the picture of Forms that a close reading of all the evi- 
dence would show. So, Aristotle, like Plato himself in several places, rejects 
an inadequate or false theory of Forms, not the true—Platonic—theory.? 


1. See, e.g., Frank (1940, 35ff.), who finds “the fundamental opposition of Aristotle to 
Plato" to reside in the former's rejection of separate Forms. 

2. See De An. T 4, 429215, 28, 29, for the use of the terms TÒ vontdév and TÒ ei60s as 
synonymous. 

3. See Kramer 1973 for a useful discussion of the various ‘Academic Forms theories’ against 
which Aristotle is reacting. 
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In this chapter I begin by gathering together the elements of the Neo- 
platonic interpretation of Plato's theory of Forms; then, I turn to Aristotle's 
criticisms, largely in Metaphysics, and try to show in what ways those criticisms 
do and in what ways they do not touch the theory of Forms so interpreted. 
Finally, I consider briefly the mathematical version of the theory of Forms 
and Aristotle's reaction to it. 


The Neoplatonic Interpretation of Plato's Theory of 
Forms 


We should start by recognizing that there is no straightforwardly canonical 
Neoplatonic theory of Forms. All our evidence leads to the conclusion that 
many issues regarding Forms were disputed throughout our period. For 
example, there were differences of opinion regarding the range of Forms, 
how the Forms were cognized or related to intellect, and how to describe 
participation in Forms. Proclus in his Commentary on Plato's Parmenides offers 
an apparently well-established list of the questionable Forms: intellect, irra- 
tional life, natures, body, matter, animals (genus or species), plants, indi- 
viduals, parts of animals, attributes, artifacts and the arts, and evil things.* 
The questions originate in Plato's Parmenides where Parmenides queries the 
young Socrates on the range of Forms.? He seems to suggest a capacious cri- 
terion which, if identical with that contained in Republic, should be as large 
as the class of things with a common name. But Plato's Statesman also sug- 
gests that common names in language, such as ‘barbarian,’ are not an infal- 
lible guide to the real divisions in the world." So, the problematic nature of 
the range of Forms is in part rooted in Plato's dialogues and in part, as we 
shall see, in Aristotle's testimony. Clearly, the question of the range of Forms 
cannot be answered in a nonarbitrary manner until we have something like 
an operational definition of a Form. That is, we have to know what a Form 
is supposed to do before we can establish whether we must posit one or more 
Forms of whatever sort. 

Proclus also offers a definition that he says goes back to Xenocrates, the 
second successor to Plato, after Speusippus, as head of the Academy: "The 
Idea is the paradigmatic cause [rapaóecypartkr|v] of the things that are 
eternally [dei] constituted according to nature."? The definition is evi- 


4. See Proclus Jn Parm. 815, 15ff. Alcinous (Didask. 9.2, 24—31), writing perhaps some 300 
years before Proclus, gives a similar list. See also Syrianus Jn Met. 107, 5, on the question of the 
range of Forms. 

5. See Parm. 130A-E. 

6. See Rep. 596A. 

7. Sts. 262D-263A. 

8. Proclus Jn Parm. 888, 18-19. Alcinous in the above-mentioned passage gives the same 
definition, adding the word ‘eternal’ to paradigm. See Kramer 1964, 127-191, and Kramer 
1973 for an argument that Aristotle’s rejection of Plato’s theory of Forms occurs within the 
ambit of the general Academic theory of principles. Thus Aristotle was a Platonist in the same 
sense that both Speusippus and Xenocrates were. 
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dently based on Plato's Parmenides, where Forms are said to be “paradigms 
in nature," and on Timaeus, where Forms are repeatedly described as par- 
adigms of the generated world.? Leaving aside for the moment all other 
pertinent questions, we need to ask first, as Aristotle himself asked, why 
posit paradigms? 

Plato in Parmenides has Parmenides offer Socrates the closest thing we 
have in the dialogues to a reason for positing Forms: “I suppose that your rea- 
son for thinking each Form to be one is this: whenever it appears to you that 
there are some many large things, perhaps there seems to be some one char- 
acter (iéa) which is the same when you look at all of them, on the basis of 
which you think that Largeness is one.”!? 

The fact that many things are the same in being large, can be explained 
only if there exists something whose correct name is ‘Largeness.’ This does 
not seem entirely perspicuous. For one thing, although the appearance of 
many large things seems sufficient to generate the need for a Form, it does 
notseem necessary. For, as we shall see presently, if Forms explain at all, they 
explain the mere possibility of a many as well as a real many. That is, if there 
is one large thing or no large things, but the possibility that there can be one 
and therefore many, then Forms will be needed to explain this, if Forms are 
needed at all. More important, why is an explanation for many large things 
needed at all, and how is a Form supposed to provide it? 

The underlying argument seems to be this. If something is large, then 
‘large’ stands for a real feature in this world. But if something else can be 
large, too—that is, if ‘large’ is not part of the identity of just one thing—then 
there must be another real part of the world that the word ‘Largeness’ stands 
for. Why? Because Largeness is what these two things share in. If /Largeness' 
referred to the same thing to which ‘large’ referred, then the two large 
things could not also be the same or possess the identical nature. From here 
it is but a step to the conclusion that things like Largeness are the entities 
that provide eternally the condition for the possibility ofthings having words 
like ‘large’ correctly used of them.!! 

The obvious rejoinder here is that ‘Largeness’ does not refer to anything 
or, more narrowly, to any separate thing. Those who take this tack are divided 
between those who think that ‘Largeness’ does not refer because no two 
things could have the same property while remaining two things, and those 


9. See Parm. 132D2; Tim. 28A7, 28C6, 31A4, 37C8, 38B8, 38C1, 39E7, 48E5. Aristotle in 
On the Ideas, according to Alexander of Aphrodisias in his /n Met. 83, 21—22, says that being a 
Tapá&etypa is “especially characteristic of Ideas." Cf. 86, 15: “the Idea's being an Idea consists 
in its being a mapáðer ypa.” 

10. Parm. 132A1-3. Cf. Euth. 6D9-E1; Men. 72C6-D1; Rep. 597B-E. Alexander of Aphro- 
disias /n Met. 8o, 8-81, 22, gives the full one-over-many argument. 

11. At Parm. 135C2, Parmenides says that without Forms “the possibility of discourse” (Tv 
Tod 8taMéyeo8at 6óvajuv) will be destroyed. Forms ensure the possibility of discourse because 
they ensure the intelligibility of its objects. This intelligibility consists in the samenesses and dif- 
ferences in the sensible world which are ultimately explained by Forms. See G. Damschen 2002, 


esp. 59-64. 
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who think that although two things can have the same property, it is not nec- 
essary to hypothesize an entity named ‘Largeness’ to explain the possibility 
of numerically distinct things having the same property. As we have already 
seen, Aristotle's acceptance of a universal ‘largeness’ does not touch the 
question of whether such an explanation is necessary.!? 

Proclus seems to have understood the argument as concerned with 
explanatory entities. Commenting on Parmenides 127D, Proclus argues that 
“it is impossible for the many to exist without the one."!? As he goes on to 
explain, this is because every member of the many is complex or ‘not-one.’ 
To be a member of a many is to be complex. For example, consider a many 
each of which is called ‘large.’ If each member of the many were not com- 
plex, it would be nothing but large. In that case, there would not be many 
‘larges.’ So, we need to distinguish that which is large (what ‘participates’ 
in large) and the largeness in it. But the largeness in the large thing is not 
what makes the many this many. That is, the largeness in each of the large 
things must be distinguished from the Largeness in virtue of which the 
many can be said to be many large things. The distinction of Largeness 
from the largeness of each large thing is the common currency of any non- 
nominalistic metaphysics. The claim that Largeness must be ontologically 
prior to the largeness in each large thing in order to explain the possibil- 
ity of there being many large things is what distinctively characterizes Pla- 
tonic metaphysics.!4 

The argument employed by Proclus concludes in a distinction—which 
Proclus at one point attributes to Iamblichus—between (1) that which par- 
ticipates (TO peréxov), (2) that which is participated in (TO uerexópevov), 
and (3) that which is unparticipated (TÒ djé0ekrov).l? Stated otherwise, 
this is a distinction between, say, (1) a large thing, (2) the largeness in the 
large thing, and (3) the entity, whatever it might be, that possesses largeness 
paradigmatically. It is a distinction that is in fact well founded on claims 


12. See Ferber (2001, 74—75; 2002, esp. 330-333), who argues similarly that Aristotle’s 
claims about universality and universal knowledge do not address the problem that Forms are 
meant to solve. Strang (1963), thinks that if the Form is a paradigm, it must exemplify a uni- 
versal. This seems to reverse the ontological and logical orders, at least if the Form is taken to 
be an explanatory entity. 

13. In Parm. 696, 32-697, 21; cf. 1078, 13; 1197, 19; In Tim. II 304, 19. The argument is 
most fully set out in ET Prop. 2. 

14. Proclus also relies on two other passages in Plato. At Soph. 245A it is argued that if a 
sum or whole is a unity, then that sum or whole cannot be just unity because it is many, that is, 
complex. At Parm. 157E-1 58A it is argued that what has unity cannot be just unity. In both pas- 
sages Proclus takes the argument to be generally applicable to anything that can be said to be 
‘one f where ‘P’ names a distinct property or attribute. At Phil. 15B1 Plato refers to Forms as 
‘monads’ (ovddes), alluding it seems to the ‘one’ that is ‘over and above’ any ‘many.’ Cf. also 
Parm. 142B5-C2 on the essential complexity of whatever can be the same as or different from 
something else. 

15. See ET Props. 23 and 24; In Tim. II 105, 15ff.; 240, 4-7; 313, 15-24, where the refer- 
ence to Iamblichus is to be found; Jn Parm. 1069, 23ff.; In Remp. I 259, 2-17; Asclepius In Met. 
115, 34-36. Iamblichus also apparently believed that Plato and Aristotle were not in funda- 
mental disagreement regarding Forms. See Iamblichus apud Elias (or David) In Cat. 123, 2. 
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made in the dialogues.! The question of whether Forms are transcendent 
orimmanentis thus answered by a distinction between the paradigmatic ver- 
sion of the nature which is transcendent or unparticipated and its image or 
inferior version which is immanent or participated. This latter is called ‘an 
enmattered form’ (€vu\ov ei80s).17 

It will be at once evident that ‘enmattered form’ is an accurate and rea- 
sonable way to refer to the forms in matter that Aristotle discusses in the cen- 
tral books of Metaphysics.!? So, given the foregoing distinctions, we should 
not find it odd that Aristotle's discussions of sensible substance are taken to 
be at least covering the same territory as does Plato when he refers to sensi- 
bles and their properties. What is of course problematic is any further infer- 
ence to the effect that the forms of sensible composites are to be related to 
nonsensible paradigms, as they are in Plato. 

In Metaphysics Book B, Aristotle raises two aporiai he calls “most difficult.” 
The first poses the problems of whether there is some cause besides matter, 
whether it is separate, whether it is one or many, whether such causes exist 
besides all composites or none or some, and what kinds of beings such 
causes are.? The second closely related aporia raises the problems of 
whether there exists something besides individuals—that is, individual com- 
posites—and how it is possible to acquire knowledge if something does not 
exist apart from the individual composites. In addition, if something eter- 
nal and immovable does not exist, generation would seem to be impossible, 
assuming generation out of nonbeing is impossible. Further, if matter is 
ungenerable, so, it seems, is form. And it seems necessary that there exist 


16. The distinction is implicit in the combination of claims made in five passages: (1) Phd. 
100D4-8, where the question of how Forms are present is left aside, though it is insisted that 
the Forms are the instrumental cause of things having the properties they have; (2) Phd. 
102D6-8, where Plato distinguishes between Largeness and largeness in us; (3) Parm. 
129A3-4, where it is said that things that are like are so because they partake in likeness, which 
is distinguished from a Form of Likeness (129A1); (4) Parm. 130B3-4, where Parmenides 
offers Socrates the distinction between separate (xwpis) Likeness and the likeness we possess; 
and (5) Tim. 52A1—3, where the Forms are said never to enter into anything. See Barford 
(1976, esp. 203-206 and 212 n. 17), who discusses the ‘argument from relatives’ at Met. A 9, 
990b15-17, which summarizes the full version in On the Ideas (= Alexander of Aphrodisias In 
Met. 82, 11-83, 17). Barford argues—correctly, in my view—that Plato wants to distinguish a 
nature as it exists in a Form from the nature as it exists in its instances or copies. I believe that 
this distinction implies the Neoplatonic distinction between Form and nature. Malcolm 1991, 
159-166, believes that Plato failed to distinguish the Form as paradigm from the Form as uni- 
versal. Accordingly, he rejects the implication drawn by Neoplatonists from the five texts above. 
The distinction between Form and nature is not, however, the distinction between paradigm 
and universal. The universal is posterior to both. 

17. See In Parm. 839, 33-34; 863, 3. The term is also used by Iamblichus De Myst. VII 2. 
251, 1. Syrianus In Met. 105, 30-35, criticizes Aristotle for thinking that Socrates [i.e., Plato] 
confuses the enmattered form with the transcendent Form. 

18. The term is used frequently by Alexander of Aphrodisias in reference to the forms in 
the sensible composite substances in Aristotle’s metaphysics. In his Jn Met. 133, 33, he seems 
to suggest that the term is Stoic in origin, even though the idea is obviously older. Cf. Asclepius 
In Met. 146, 15; 148, 26; 375, 20-21; 381, 16; 382, 20; 413, 35. 

19. See Met. B 1, 995b31-36. 
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something over and above the composite individual: namely, something 
intelligible (vontov). But this raises the problem of what eternal intelligibles 
we should posit. Clearly, Aristotle says, we should not posit it for all, since we 
should not posit it for a house apart from an individual house.?? 

Aristotle offers perfunctory praise to Plato for limiting Forms to the 
things that exist by nature.?! As we have seen, the definition of a Form that 
Neoplatonists arrived at assumes the reductionism implicit in this limitation. 
The question then becomes whether these Forms are necessary. Before we 
can answer this question as the Neoplatonists would answer it, we have to 
complete their sketch of the theory of Forms. 

Having distinguished the Form's nature in its unparticipated and par- 
ticipated ontological status, questions naturally arise regarding both. 
According to the Neoplatonic understanding of Plato's account, the 
answers lie in the role of the Demiurge. The gulf between modern and 
ancient interpretations of Plato is nowhere more evident than it is with 
respect to the relation between Forms and a divine intellect. Part of the rea- 
son for this gulf is that the interpretation widely if not universally rejected 
by modern scholars—that the Forms are thoughts in the Demiurge's intel- 
lect—is in fact an interpretation that the Neoplatonic commentators them- 
selves also rejected. Plato in Parmenides emphatically discards the view that 
Forms are thoughts (vorjuara) in any intellect.?? If a Form is to fulfill its 
explanatory role, it must be an object of thought (TO voovpevov, TO 
vorTóv) as ‘one-over-many,’ not a thought. 

The confusion of ‘thought’ with ‘object of thought’ is evident in Alci- 
nous, who in his Didaskalion uses the terms acts of thinking (vorgets), 
‘thoughts’ (vorjara), ‘intelligibles’ (vonrá), and ‘objects of thinking’ 
(vooópeva) interchangeably for Forms in relation to the Demiurge.?? By 
contrast, Plotinus is particularly insistent that Forms are not thoughts but, as 
Plato says, that which thoughts are of.?4 Proclus, in his commentary on the 


20. Ibid., B 4, 999a24-b24. See K 2, 1060a3-7, b23-28, which expands somewhat on the 
two aporiai. The passage in K adds that if eternal separate substance does not exist, then the 
order of the universe will be destroyed. H 3, 1043b18-23, rejects a separate ovota for artifacts 
but leaves open the question for destructibles: that is, for substances that exist by nature. Cf. 
On the Ideas 79, 13-15, where Aristotle agrees that the ‘one-over-many’ argument shows that 
there exists something besides particulars but that this is not an ‘Idea.’ What this is, says Aris- 
totle, is something common (TÒ kotvóv), but it could not be a universal, which is not required 
to exist by any argument. 

21. See Met. ^ 3, 1070213-19. 

22. See Parm. 132B-C. 

23. Alcinous Didask. chaps. 9-10, with Dillon 1993, 93-111. 

24. See VI 6. 6, 5-10: “First, then, we should grasp the essence of the Forms generally, that 
is, that they do not exist because the one thinking thinks each one, and so by that thinking pro- 
vides each of them with its existence. For it is not because the one thinking thought of what 
Justice is that Justice came to be nor because he thought of what Motion is that Motion came 
to exist’ (rpàrov ro(vuv Set Aagetv rijv ovotav ka0óXov TGV et6Qv, órt éovlv obxl vorjoavros 
ékaoTov TOD vevonkóros, ELT’ AUTH TH vorjoet THY UTéoTAGLW abrGv mapaoxopévov. ov yáp, 
6tt évónoe Tl TOT’ éovl 6ukatooóvn, 6ukatooóvn éyévero, ovs’ STL évónoe TÍ ToT’ éori 
kivnots, kCvnots bTéoTn). At V 3. 5, Plotinus argues that a thought is a representation or image 
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Parmenides passage, makes essentially the same point.?? So, though the Neo- 
platonists are generally firm in understanding that Forms are not thoughts 
in the intellect of the Demiurge, nevertheless they want to insist that Plato 
believes that Forms are inseparable from the Demiurge or divine intellect. 
What is the evidence for this interpretation? 

Plato in Timaeus hypothesizes an intellect (vots) as the cause of order in 
the universe.?? Why is an intellect needed to explain order? Plato does not 
explicitly answer this question. He does, however, seem to assume that the 
intelligibility of the sensible world—that is, essentially, the samenesses and 
differences among things—rests upon a relation between or among intel- 
lects. For something to be understandable to us, it must be the product of 
an intellect.?” That something is understandable to us indicates that an intel- 
lect has made it so. The preexistent chaos in the universe prior to the impo- 
sition of order by the Demiurge is equivalent to the existence of what is 
unintelligible.?? If this is indeed Plato's view, how does he conceive of the 
relation between the Demiurge, the producer of order in this universe, and 
the Forms, the principles of order? 

There are two passages in T?maeus which, taken together, seem to imply that 
the Demiurge and the Forms are extensionally equivalent. First, it is said that 
"the world has been produced according to that which is graspable by reason 
or understanding and is always in the same state." Shortly afterward, it is said 
that “he [the Demiurge] desired that all things should come as near as possi- 
ble to being like him."?? The natural implication is that the Demiurge pro- 
duces order out of chaos according to a model that is the Demiurge himself.?? 


(Tém0s) and that knowing the truth cannot amount to having an image; rather, the Forms as 
truth must be directly cognized. See also V 5. 1-2 and V 9. 5-8 for additional arguments for 
the eternal identity of intellect and intelligibles. Cf. Syrianus /n Met. 105, 27-28. 


25. See Proclus Jn Parm. 892, 9-35. Simplicius In Cat. 95, 10-20, adds that the Ideas are 
not in the Demiurge as accidents of it either. 

26. See Tim. 47E4-48A2. 

27. See Phil. 26E-27C, 28C-29A, esp. 28E3: “The view that everything is ordered by intel- 
lect, on the other hand, does justice to the visible order of the sun, moon, and stars and all 
their revolutions." 

28. See Tim. 49A-50A, 52D-53C. That before the imposition of shapes and numbers 
(ciSeot Te kal dpiOpois) by the Demiurge one could have discerned traces (xvn) of the ele- 
ments' natures does not indicate that there is intelligibility without intellect, but rather that 
these traces, most likely phenomenal properties, are not 'intelligible' in Plato's use of that term. 
They are traces of their cosmic versions, not traces of Forms. See Perl 1998. 

29. See Tim. 29A6-B1, 29E3. Cf. 30D1-3. Syrianus Jn Met. 106, 14-16, concludes a discus- 
sion of misconceptions about Forms with the unequivocal statement that Forms belong as a total- 
ity in the Form of Living Animal which in turn is contained in the vots of the Demiurge. Syrianus 
adds that in the Form of Living Animal, the Forms exist intelligibly (vonrós) and in the Demi- 
urge they exist intellectually (voepds). Cf. 109, 31ff; Proclus PTV 17. This appears to be a dis- 
tinction between nature nature and universal, the latter being the former for an intellect. 

30. Proclus In Tim. I 323, 20-324, 14 follows Syrianus in distinguishing the Form in the 
Form of Living Animal as intelligible and the Form in the Demiurge as intellectual, basing his 
interpretation on the two Timaeus passages taken together. See also Asclepius’s In Met. 165, 
36-37; 166, 29-31. 
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One could perhaps without a great deal of strain make a case for a different 
implication. The Demiurge wants the universe to be as close as possible to him. 
But he is not identical with the Forms. So, to be as close as possible to the Demi- 
urge is to be as close as possible to the Forms, but not to be identical with 
them.?! The latter interpretation requires that if the Forms are external to the 
Demiurge, then what is internal to him are presumably the thoughts that are 
representations of Forms but not identical with Forms. This would make the 
intelligibility of the sensible world two removes from Forms, not one. 

There are, I suspect, two reasons for taking the latter interpretation 
despite its implication that the Demiurge is no better placed in relation to 
Forms than are we: First, that this is necessary in order to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Forms; second, that it is necessary because intellect cannot be 
identical with Forms. Both assumptions are dubious. Forms are dependent 
on the Idea of the Good in Republic and the identity of intellect and Forms 
is cognitive identity: that is, the self-reflexive awareness of one's cognitive 
state. As we have seen, this is precisely how Aristotle understands cognition 
paradigmatically.?? Cognitive identity with an object of intellect—an intelli- 
gible—is not equivalent to ‘having a concept,’ which certainly for Aristotle 
and probably for Plato involves images. Cognitive identity with the intelligi- 
ble and not conceptualization is the manner in which the prime unmoved 
mover is characterized. It is ironic in the present context that some have 
thought that Plato could not have meant to ‘internalize’ the Forms in the 
Demiurge because that is an Aristotelian doctrine.?? 

There is another piece of evidence, overwhelmingly important to the 
Neoplatonists for understanding the relation of the Demiurge to Forms. In 
Sophist, Plato is arguing against supporters of incorporeal reality, whom he 
calls “friends of the Forms.”*4 These ‘friends’ hold that the really real is 
always in the same state. As such, Forms cannot be acted upon because to 
be acted upon is to be moved: thatis, to be in an altered state. But that would 
seem to make knowing Forms impossible, since knowing is a kind of acting, 
and being known is a kind of being acted upon. The latter implication is 
preposterous; therefore, motion, life, soul, and thought are present in the 
really real. 

The relevance of this passage to the Neoplatonic interpretation of 
Timaeus is clear. According to that interpretation, what is said here under- 
cuts nothing said elsewhere about Forms and their function. The Demiurge, 


31. E.g., this is the interpretation of Taylor 1928, 81-82, and Brisson 1994, 85. 

32. Cf. Aristotle Met. A 7, 1072b21, in reference to the prime unmoved mover: “intellect 
and intelligible are identical" (rabTÓv vots kal vonróv). 

33. See Perl (1998, 84 and n. 5), who has a good discussion and criticism of this view. See 
Hager 1970, 29-30; 53-59, for a detailed argument for the interpretation that Plato means to 
‘internalize’ Forms in the Demiurge. 

34. See Soph. 248A-249B and supra chap. 1, n. 58. Aristotle himself (Top. Z 10, 
148a14-22), argues that “those who say that there are Ideas" hold that these Ideas are “impas- 
sive” and “immobile.” In other words, Aristotle is arguing against a view that Plato himself 
appears to reject in Sophist. Cf. B 7, 113a24-32. 
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cognitively identical with Forms, imports a sort of motion into the really real 
world. That motion is what in Laws is called the “motion of intellect" 
(kivyots vod).*° It is exactly equivalent to what Aristotle calls ‘the activity of 
intellect in Metaphysics in reference to the prime unmoved mover.*° 

The principal interpretive ambiguity is in the phrase TO ravreAós öv. 
The Neoplatonists as well as many modern scholars take it as equivalent to 
T] ovota and ù óvros ovota, which the friends of the Forms contrast with yé- 
veots and claim is ‘always in the same state.’>” If they are not equivalent, 
then the Stranger does not seem to be replying to their argument. In addi- 
tion, if they are not equivalent, then the admission sought from the friends 
is that the motion of intellect, life, and soul are real things, something that 
they would hardly deny.?? So, if we take Tò Tavtehds Sv as equivalent to ‘the 
really real,' then we must, as the Stranger explicitly says, give up the idea that 
the really real world is without motion altogether. This does not, however, 
mean that we must also give up the idea that the Forms—that is, the objects 
of 6 vots or rà vonrá—are changeless, as the Stranger also implies.?? 

If we then allow that ‘psychic’ or ‘spiritual’ motion, life, and soul belong 
to TO rravTeAós Ov, the following question arises: are we to understand this 
conclusion as indicating that Plato's conception of what is really real 
includes, as it were, the ‘sum’ of psychic motion, and so on, and motionless 
Forms, or is it that the essence of the really real is to be conceived as other 
than as the ‘friends’ would have it?#° The problem with the former alterna- 
tive is that there is then in the text no argument, implicit or otherwise, for 
including psychic motion in the really real. There is just the bald assertion 
or rhetorical hyperbole that it would be preposterous to exclude it. 


35. Lg. 897D3 and Tim. 89A1—3: “Of motions, again, the best is that motion which is pro- 
duced in oneself by oneself, since it is most akin to the motion of thinking and of the universe. 
Motion produced by another is inferior” (Tôv © avd kwvijoeov 1 Ev éavrQ bd’ avro0 aptoTy 
K(vnots—páAcova yap Tfj SLavonTik kal Tfj Tod TavTds kuwijoet ovyyevýs—ń 86 dT’ ov 
xetpov). 

36. Mel. A 7, 1072b27:1] yàp vod évépyeta Cur}. The term f| évépyeta was invented by Aris- 
totle to indicate a sort of kivnots that is without imperfection, that is, potency. See Simplicius 
In Phys. 405, 24ff.; 822, 22-823, 4 who assumes the equivalence of ġ kivnots vot and Ñ 
€vépyeta vod. 

37. Soph. 248A7, 11-12. Rep. 47743 uses the phrase TÒ rravreAGs öv as equivalent to TO 
TAVTEAGS yvooTÓv. At 47747 we have the equivalent phrase TÒ ciMtkpivâs dv. 

38. See Pester 1971, 103. If psychic motion belongs to the really real such that the sum of 
the really real is Forms plus this motion, then we have no explanation for the distinction 
between the really real and what is not really real: namely, what is becoming. If, on the other 
hand, the attribution of 'really real' to psychic motion does not entail that other motions are 
really real, this is presumably because it is a unique kind of motion. Its uniqueness is to be found 
in the fact that it does not involve change. It is equivalent to 'actuality' in Aristotle. If this is so, 
then it would seem to be impossible to separate divine intellect from Forms without making 
the acquisition of knowledge of Forms by divine intellect a change. 

39. Soph. 249B12-C4. 

40. Among those who hold to the view that the really real is the sum of psychic motion and 
immovable Forms are Diès 1932, 67—73; Cornford 1934, 246; and Ross 1951, 110-111. 
Cherniss (1944, 437—442; 1965, 352-354) thinks that the argument proves only that a Form 
of Motion must be admitted by the 'friends.' See De Vogel 1969. 
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Neoplatonists, however, would argue that immovable Forms and think- 
ing—at least the thinking ofa divine intellect—are inseparable. Given that 
this thinking does not cause the Forms to change—for example, Oddness 
becoming Evenness when thought—there hardly seems to be a difference 
between these two interpretations. This is clear if we realize that the Neo- 
platonists are also assuming that ovota cannot be the locus of the first prin- 
ciple of all. Making thinking inseparable from Forms does not insinuate 
motion—even the attenuated motion that is equivalent to intellectual 
activity—into the first principle. Those who resist the idea that Plato holds 
that divine thinking is cognitively identical with Forms suppose that if this 
were true, there would then be no absolutely immobile first principle. But 
this supposition never seemed remotely plausible to those who saw the 
Forms and the Demiurge as subordinate to a first principle. The central 
pointis the inseparability of one type of psychic motion and life from intel- 
ligible reality.*! 

The remaining central feature of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato's 
theory of Forms is the reduction (dvaywyn) of Forms to first principles. Aris- 
totle in the course of his discussion of Forms says: “But since the Forms are 
the causes of the other things, he [Plato] thought that their elements are the 
elements of all things that are. So, he identified the material principle as the 
Great and the Small and the formal principle as the One. For from the Great 
and the Small by participation in the One came the Forms." ^? 

We already know from Republic that the Forms depend for their being 
upon the Idea of the Good. What we have here is an implicit identification 
of that principle with the One and the introduction of a second principle, 
the Great and the Small, elsewhere called the Indefinite Dyad.*8 There is no 
question that Plato recognized in Philebus two principles, the Indefinite (Tò 
dtetpov) and the Definite (TÒ tépas), as well as the combination of the two, 
and the ‘cause’ of the combination.*4 What is in dispute is whether these 
principles are to be applied solely to the composition of sensibles or whether 


41. Perl 1998, 83-84, argues that since the Demiurge is not an entity that has an intellect 
but is intellect itself, he must be identical with *thinking' (vónots) and so always cognitively 
identical with his objects of thought. His thinking consists of the Forms. It hardly seems rea- 
sonable to object, as does Brisson 1994, 159 [1974 edition], that this interpretation makes 
Plato “too Aristotelian.” 

42. Met. A 6, 987b18-22. I follow Jaeger’s text, which includes Tà et81] instead of Tots ápi0- 
Lows, as confirmed at 988a8—14, esp. a11. At A 9, gg0b1 7-22, Aristotle says that the arguments 
for Forms destroy (avatpototv) the first principles: namely, the One and the Indefinite Dyad. 
Presumably, they do so because they are arguments for the ultimacy of Forms rather than the 
first principles. Since Aristotle himself does not seem to recognize explicitly a principle higher 
than divine thinking, the harmonists will insist that the Aristotelian rejection of Forms as ulti- 
mate does not fatally affect their being posited altogether. See also Theophrastus Met. 6b11-14 
on the reduction of Forms to first principles. 

43. Aristotle explicitly identifies the One with the Good at Met. N 4, 1091b13-14, though 
he does not here refer specifically to Plato. Cf. EE A 8, 1218a24-28. See Hager 1970, 102-156, 
for a thorough consideration of the evidence for this identification. 

44. See Phil. 23C-27C. Simplicius In Phys. 453, 30-454, 16, identifies Porphyry in his Phile- 
bus commentary as the first to support Aristotle’s testimony with the Philebus passage. 
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the general approach can be translated into the intelligible world and 
applied to Forms. Aristotle, at any rate, has no doubt that this is what Plato 
did or at least that this is where Platonic speculation was leading. Closely 
related to the hypothesis of the ultimate principles of the One and the Indef- 
inite Dyad is the identification of Forms with Numbers in some sense. ?? 

It is true, as Cherniss and others have urged, that not all of Aristotle's ref- 
erences either to the reduction of Forms to first principles or their identifi- 
cation with Numbers clearly specify Plato as the proponent of these views, 
as opposed to other members of the Academy. In fact, I do not think we 
have any way of independently assessing Plato's level of commitment to a 
reductionist program. Nevertheless, that Aristotle's testimony reflects intra- 
Academic discussions seems evident. More to the point, reductionism of 
some sort is strongly suggested both by the dependence of Forms on an ulti- 
mate principle and by their multiplicity within an intellect. That the reduc- 
tionism had a mathematical cast is not intrinsically improbable, given Plato's 
strong mathematical interests. ^7 

According to Aristotle's testimony, the derivation of Forms from ultimate 
principles—whether or not Forms are identical with Numbers—is a causal 
derivation. But the causality is obviously nontemporal. It is safe to say that 
one could write a fairly comprehensive history of Neoplatonism around the 
various theories offered to explain this causality and to deduce what A. H. 
Armstrong felicitously termed *the architecture of the intelligible universe." 
Here we need only to stress that the fact of reducibility means that Forms 
never were for the interpreters of Plato truly ultimate entities. They 
belonged within a larger framework. How we divide up the products of the 
first principle ofall, including Forms, is less important than the fact that they 
are products. Forms are part of an explanatory framework that condition- 
ally, qualifiedly explain. It is in this light that the Neoplatonic reactions to 
Aristotle's criticisms must be understood. 


45. See Met. A 9, 991b9, 992b15-18; A 8, 1073a18-21; M 7, 1081a5-8, 12-13; M 8, 
1083a18-19, 1084a7-9; N 2, 1090a4-6; N 5, 1092b8-18. See infra 232—241. 

46. See Cherniss 1945, 26-28, 47-48, 58-59, for the case that Aristotle misattributes to 
Plato the doctrine of the reduction of Forms to Numbers. Cherniss's argument remains an 
indispensable prophylactic against the attribution of a settled and well-established doctrine of 
Form-Numbers to Plato. This argument, is impotent, however, against (1) the claim that dis- 
cussions of reductionism were carried out within the Academy as an ongoing live subject and 
(2) the claim that the doctrine of separate Forms entails some sort of reductionism, regardless 
of Plato's view of how this might work exactly. 

47. At Tim. 53B5, the shapes and numbers (ei8ect Te kal åptðpoîs) that the Demiurge 
uses to make the pre-cosmic forces into cosmic elements are the basic intelligible features of 
the world. Everything else is built up from these elements. On the use of ei8os for geometri- 
cal shape, see Taylor 1928, 358. Aristotle De An. A 2, 404b18, says that the Form of Living Ani- 
mal (TÒ Cov) of Tim. 30C2-91A1 was derived by Plato “from the Idea of the One itself and 
the primary Length, Breadth, and Depth." See Findlay 1974, 54-80, for an exposition of one 
attempt to explain how the reductionism works. Findlay concedes (79) that the program was 
evidently incomplete and speculative. We might note in passing that Plato's connection of intel- 
ligibility with order suggests mathematical reductionism as a hypothesis, owing to the fact that 
order is essentially a mathematical notion. 
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Itwill no doubt have occurred to the reader, as it certainly occurred to Neo- 
platonists, that there is an apparent conflict in holding that (1) everything is 
derived from the Good or the One and (2) that there are two ultimate prin- 
ciples, the One and the Indefinite Dyad. Plotinus offers one standard solution 
to the problem by interpreting the Indefinite Dyad as the thinking of the 
divine intellect apart from or logically prior to its information by intelligibles. 
Thinkingis like sight considered apart from actual seeing.?? Accordingly, Plot- 
inus wants to retain the derivation of absolutely everything from a single prin- 
ciple and interprets Plato as concurring in this.® For this reason, too, the 
burden of causal ultimacy is lessened for Forms. 

The foregoing sketch of the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato's theory 
of Forms should provide the basis for an assessment of the general claim that 
Aristotle's account of reality is in harmony with the philosophy of Plato 
despite the criticism leveled by Aristotle against Forms. 


Aristotle's Criticism of Plato's Theory of Forms 


In Book A, chapters 6 and 9 of Metaphysics, Aristotle discusses the philoso- 
phy of Plato, grouping it with the ‘Italian’ (i.e., Pythagorean) philosophies 
but distinguishing it according to its own peculiarities. In chapter 9 in par- 
ticular he mentions a number of arguments for the existence of Forms and 
briefly adds some criticisms of these.°? Alexander of Aphrodisias's Com- 
mentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics expands upon these arguments and criti- 
cisms, drawing large amounts of material from the lost work On the Ideas.?! 
There are also criticisms of Forms in the central books of Metaphysics as well 
as in Books M and N. On the basis of these texts—to say nothing of things 
said in other works—there is little doubt that in some sense Aristotle is the 
enemy of Forms. 

Matters are never quite so simple, however. First, it is clear enough that 
Aristotle discusses various theories of Forms, including those held by Plato’s 
successors in the Academy. What is not always so clear is when Aristotle is 
discussing Plato’s theory of Forms as opposed to that of someone else, per- 
haps one or another ‘friend of the Forms.’ Second, and of paramount 
importance, from the Neoplatonic point of view, Aristotle himself was 
thought to have held or, if one likes, conceded that the prime unmoved 
mover is eternally thinking all intelligibles (Ta vonTá) which, as we have 
seen, are not implausibly identified as Forms in some sense. So, from the 


48. See V 3. 1, 11-12; V 4. 2, 4-10; VI 7. 16-17. 

49 See II 4. 5, 25-26; III 8. 10, 1-2; IV 8. 6, 1-6; V 3. 15, 27-29; V 3. 17, 10-14; V 5. 5, 
5-7; VI 7. 42, 11; VI g. 1, 1-2. See Hager 1970; Halfwassen 1992, chap. 3, for discussions of 
the Neoplatonic focus on the derivation of a ‘many’ from the One. 

50. Chaps. 7 and 8 of Book A also include material relating to Plato but are more broadly 
focused. 

51. See esp. Leszl 1975 and Fine 1993 for extensive discussions of the arguments in On the 
Ideas as we know them from Alexander's Commentary. Asclepius In Met. 44, 12-13, insists that 
Plato is similar to Pythagoras not merely in some of his views but in all. 
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Neoplatonic perspective, our understanding of Aristotle's rejection of the 
theory of Forms should not be such that it entails a rejection of eternal intel- 
ligibles. Aristotle, in short, must be understood to be arguing against an 
inadequate or incorrect version of the theory of Forms. Third, if Aristotle 
did detect one or more errors or imprecisions in Plato's thinking about 
Forms, then the Neoplatonists believed that they had the resources to cor- 
rect or refine the Platonic account. Platonism before Plato—a good Aris- 
totelian point, after all. 

Aristotle's criticisms of Forms and their reduction to ultimate principles 
are of various kinds. There are arguments that seek to show that the theory 
is based upon principles that lead not only to the postulation of Forms that 
Platonists accept but to the postulation of Forms that they reject. So, the the- 
ory is internally inconsistent. There are arguments that seek to show that the 
principles for postulating Forms in general lead to illogical conclusions, 
such as the 'third man' argument. There are arguments to the effect that 
the conclusion ‘Forms exist’ does not follow from true premises adduced by 
the Platonists—for example, that knowledge exists and knowledge is not of 
sensibles.?? And there are arguments that seek to show internal contradic- 
tions in the theory according to Aristotle's own principles. The presentation 
of these arguments in On the Ideas and in Metaphysics follows no discernible 
order. I begin my discussion with what I take to be the principal argument 
in the last mentioned category, because it goes to the heart of the Neopla- 
tonic position. 

The argument is that a Form is postulated as a separate individual exis- 
tent (Tó8e TL). But a Form is predicated (katnyopovpevov) or ‘said of’ the 
many sensibles. It is, however, the function ofa universal to be ‘said of many, 
not an individual. So, Forms have contradictory natures, that is, to do what 
Plato wants them to do, they have to be individuals and universals.” A 
dilemma is thus presented to the Platonists. If they wish to insist that the 
Form is a separate individual, then they must give up the primary function 
of a Form which is to be a one-over-many. If, on the other hand, they wish 
to maintain this function, then they can no longer insist that the Form must 
be a separate individual. From the perspective of one who sees the opposi- 
tion of Aristotle and Plato as fundamental and unbreakable, this argument 
is a sort of Maginot Line. But it is a puzzling argument for all that. 


52. At Met. B 2, 997b34-998a6, Aristotle reports the evidently Platonic argument that 
sensibles cannot be the objects of geometry and astronomy. Cf. K 1, 1059b10-12. Aristo- 
tle’s well-known solution to this type of problem in Phys. B 2 and Met. M 3—namely, that 
mathematics treats abstractly of the quantitative properties of sensibles—is far from obvi- 
ously satisfactory. 

53. See Met. B 6, 1003a7-13, where the problem of the relationship between individuality 
and universality is raised as needing treatment. The argument is made against the Platonic 
approach at Z 13, 1038b35-10392a3; Z 16, 1040b25-30; K 2, 1061b21;M 9, 1086a32-35. The 
Aristotelian principle that an individual is not a universal is already stated at Soph. El. 22, 
178b37-39 and 179a8-10. 
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In the passage in Parmenides where Parmenides offers the young 
Socrates a principle for positing Forms, we saw that Forms explain the pos- 
sibility of predication. It is easy to slide from “Forms explain the possibil- 
ity of predication" to “Forms are predicates,” since it is difficult to see how 
else they could provide explanations. There is, however, a significant dif- 
ference between “Largeness is a Form" and “there is a Form for Large- 
ness." This difference is reflected in the Neoplatonic distinction between 
‘participant,’ ‘participated,’ and 'unparticipated.' Largeness is partici- 
pated or shared in by a large thing. But the Form of Largeness is unpar- 
ticipated. Why is it that this distinction, developed at some length by the 
Neoplatonists and based upon a number of central Platonic texts, is 
ignored by Aristotle in this argument? 

In order to make the distinction between largeness and the Form whose 
name is ‘Largeness,’ the latter has to be sufficiently complex so that we dis- 
tinguish between the Form and its nature. We need such a distinction in 
order to be able to maintain that a large thing can participate in largeness 
without compromising the transcendence of the Form. 

Aristotle in Topics makes mention of the relevant distinction. In the mat- 
ter of testing whether a property does or does not belong to a subject, he 
asks us to consider, for destructive dialectical purposes (dvackevácovra) to 
be sure, whether a predicate belongs to a Form as subject in virtue of being 
a Form or in virtue of its nature.?* For example, “since being motionless 
does not belong to Human Being itself (a0Toav0pómo) insofar as it is a 
human being but insofar as it is an Idea, being motionless is not a property 
of human being." But then Aristotle adds that for constructive dialectical 
purposes (karaokeváCovra) one can do the opposite: namely, show that a 
property belongs to a Form because it belongs to its nature. The dialectical 
context of this passage suggests that Aristotle is here talking about concep- 
tual distinctions that one can avail oneself of in arguing a case. 

That more than conceptual distinctions are at issue, however, is plain 
from the fact that Aristotle in Metaphysics uses the assumption that there is 
no veal distinction between a Form and its nature to argue that if something 
participates in the properties that belong to Form's nature, it must by that 
very fact participate in the properties that belong to the Form.? For exam- 
ple, if something participates in Doubleness, it must participate in eternity, 
since eternity is an attribute of the Form. Something could not participate 


54. See Top. E 8, 137b3-13; Z 10, 148a14-22. Owen (1968, 108ff.), distinguishing what 
he calls ‘A predicates’ and ‘B predicates,’ argues in effect that Aristotle is correct to hold that 
the distinction is purely conceptual and that it does not help Plato avoid such conclusions as 
that the Form of Man is both immortal (as Form) and mortal (as man). Vlastos 1973b, 
323-325, responding to Owen, does not think that Aristotle ever allows the distinction to Plato. 

55. This is similar to the sophistical use of conceptual distinctions mentioned by Socrates 
at Parm. 129C-E: e.g., showing that the same thing is both many and one. 

56. See Met. A 9, 990b27-34. See Ross 1924, 1:197, on the interpretation of this obscure 
argument. See also Owen 1968, 123-124. 
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in Doubleness without participating in the properties of the Form unless 
there were a real distinction between the Form and that nature.?? 

The basis for the Neoplatonic response to Aristotle's argument is set forth 
in Asclepius's Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics: 


Aristotle here seems to be opposing Plato on Ideas. We have already seen the 
aim [róv okoróv] of Aristotle regarding this matter. For it is he himself who 
says [1] in the work De Anima that “those have spoken well who have said that 
the soul is the place of forms," and [2] [in Metaphysics] that intellect in actu- 
ality is its objects, and further [3] [in De Anima] that intellect in potency acts 
and intellect in actuality makes. So, Aristotle himself straightforwardly places 
Ideas in the intellect. Why, then, someone might say, if he is elevating Ideas, 
does he seem to be quarreling with Plato? We reply that in reality he is quar- 
reling not with Plato, although elsewhere he in fact does quarrel with Plato, 
but with those who have posited these Ideas as existing by themselves and as 
having been separated from intellect. Thus, the whole conception of Aristotle 
regarding Ideas has become clear to us.?? 


The passages in De Anima to which Asclepius is referring are (1) I 4, 
429a27-29; (2) T 5, 430a19-22; and (3) De AnimaT 5, 430a10-17.?? The 
first passage is a quotation that omits the following important words: *except 
that it is not the whole soul but the thinking part of it, and that [part] is not 
actually but potentially the forms." The qualification, however, is mitigated 
by the passage in (3) where the agent intellect seems to be actually identical 
with forms.9? Asclepius takes Aristotle to be railing against a view of Forms 


57. I find it helpful to employ the technical term ‘real distinction’ here. There are two types 
of real distinction: major and minor. A major real distinction is between or among separate 
entities; a minor real distinction is within a single entity. E.g., Socrates is really distinct from 
Plato according to a major real distinction. Socrates’ color is distinct from Socrates (or his 
height) by a minor real distinction. By contrast, Socrates, insofar as he is an Athenian, is only 
conceptually distinct from Socrates insofar as he is a Greek. That the idea of real minor dis- 
tinctions is found in Aristotle and Plato, though the technical term is not, is, I believe, clear. A 
substance is really distinct from its accidents, and large things are really distinct from the large- 
ness in them. The crucial dispute between Plato and Aristotle is whether there are real minor 
or major distinctions within incorporeal reality. 

58. In Met. 69, 17-27. Cf. 71, 27-29; 90, 19. See also 433, 9-436, 6 where Asclepius cites 
Syrianus as countering Aristotle in the same way. See esp. 433, 30-434, 5, where Asclepius refers 
to Syrianus as using the term 'universal' in two senses: (a) that which is posterior and in the 
mind and (b) that which is substance (ovota), even if it be predicated of [a subject] (et ye 
KaTnyopettat av’TGv). The two senses of ‘universal’ are paralleled by two senses of ‘predica- 
tion.’ In the first sense, that which is predicated does not have an independent existence; in 
the second sense, that which is predicated is the independent existent in whose nature indi- 
viduals participate. Cf. Syrianus Jn Met. 114, 9-11. See also Elias In Por. Isag. 115, 4-26; Philo- 
ponus Jn APo. 242, 10-243, 25 fora similar analysis. See Romano 1993 and Libera 1996, 84-92, 
for a summary of Syrianus’s response to ten arguments of Aristotle for the claim that a sepa- 
rate Form cannot perform the function of a universal. 

59. See also Met. A 9, 1075a1—5. Ross in his edition of De Anima excludes 430a19-22 as a 
repetition of 431a1—3. So, there is no doubt that this is Aristotle's view. 

60. Another passage earlier in De Anima, though not directly mentioned here by Asclepius 
is relevant. Aristotle says in B 5, 417b22—24, “Knowledge is of things taken universally, and these 
are in a certain sense in the soul." Cf. APo. A 31, 87b37-39. 
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which the Neoplatonists have themselves rejected as not Platonic.?! It is the 
view that each Form is a self-contained eternal and immutable island of intel- 
ligibility. This view is in no way entailed by the fact that each Form is a ‘one’ 
over many. Nor is it entailed by the characterization of a Form as ‘itself by 
itself,’ since this locution indicates the separation of Forms from the sensible 
world, not their separation from each other or, indeed, from an intellect.9? 

A Form isolated in the way that Asclepius thinks both Plato and Aristotle 
reject would indeed be unable to function as the explanation of identity in 
difference. How, we may well ask, does refusing to isolate them from an intel- 
lect make any difference? The answer is that the intellect—that is, the divine 
intellect or Demiurge—makes it unnecessary to insist that the separate 
Form is predicated of those things that participate in the Form's nature. The 
Demiurge puts intelligibility into the things in the sensible world as images 
of the divine paradigm. The universality of the Form is not its function; 
rather, it exists universally in the intellect of a knower.®? Thus, as we have 
seen earlier, Syrianus distinguishes between the Form existing as an intelli- 
gible and the Form existing intellectually—that is, in the Demiurge. When 
the Demiurge thinks a Form, he is thinking it universally.94 Presumably, 
therefore, all thinking of Forms is done universally; this fact does not entail 
that the Form is itself a universal. In addition, the identity of Forms with the 
divine intellect guarantees the incorporeal complexity sufficient to be able 
to make a real distinction between a Form and its nature. To be able to be 
thought universally, the Form must be really distinct from the object of uni- 
versal thinking.9? 


61. See Chen 1940, 10ff., for another argument that Aristotle's criticism of separation is 
directed at Academics other than Plato. 

62. At Parm. 133C3-D5 Parmenides characterizes Socrates’ version of the theory of Forms 
as holding that if Forms are separate from the sensible world, then they “are what they are in 
relation to each other" and not to the “likenesses in us" or whatever we call them. Proclus Jn 
Parm. 930, 6-931, 9 points out that if the Forms are unqualifiedly separate from us, then they 
will be unknowable. We need to understand Forms such that we can maintain that they are tran- 
scendent (é£pnvrat) and not in us and, at the same time, are present everywhere and are par- 
ticipated in, while not being in their participants (930, 33-37). The nature of the Form, not 
the Form, is present in the participant, in a diminished way. So, even the separation of Forms 
from the sensible world has to be qualified by the Platonist. 

63. See Malcolm (1991, 54-62; 167), who supposes that the Form is intended by Plato to 
function as a universal. By this, Malcolm means that the Form is the *ontological basis for the 
application of the predicate term" (54). I think the latter claim is exactly right. But it is a mis- 
take to think that such an *ontological basis" is incompatible with paradigmatism. 

64. See Libera 1996, 105-108 on Syrianus on 'psychic Forms' as intermediary between 
Aristotelian concepts meditated by images, and separate Forms. Syrianus apud Hermias Scholia 
on Plato's Phaedrus Couvreur, 171, 4-30. 

65. Plotinus, e.g., at V 9. 7, 7-14, insists that Forms exist prior to their being thought. See 
also VI 6. 6, 8-10. Malcolm 1991, chap. 4, and Fine 1993, 25, argue that Forms are universals; 
see Fine 248-249 nn. 21-22 for clarification. See Lear (1987, esp. 160-168), who argues apro- 
pos of Met. M 10, 1087a10-25, that Aristotle distinguishes two senses of émtov ui, the latter, 
active émtoTíiu, is of form and of a Tó6e Tt but not of the universal. This is because form itself 
is neither universal nor particular. On this point, see esp. Owens 1951, 389: "The form cannot 
be a singular. . . . It cannot be a universal.” 
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The reason why the Demiurge's thinking the Forms universally is not 
reducible to conceptualization is that the Demiurge is the entity that each 
and every nature is really distinct from.®© So, the eternal cognitive identity 
it has with each nature while contemplatng itis not merely a representation 
of the Form—a representation, that is, of that which is external to intellect. 
Given this analysis, we can at least see the basis for the Neoplatonic view that 
when Aristotle says, in reference to the prime unmoved mover, that when 
“intellect thinks itself it does so by partaking of the intelligible” and “by 
thinking, intellect and intelligible are the same,” he is not saying something 
in principle different from what Plato holds.®” 

Stll, it might be supposed to strain credulity to hold that Aristotle’s words 
“the soul is the place of forms” should be given an unqualifiedly Platonic 
reading. Indeed. That is why it is important to distinguish sharply between 
harmonization and identity. In holding that Aristotle is arguing against an 
unsustainable account of Forms, Asclepius does not, I think, mean to sug- 
gest that Aristotle is just defending Plato in the way that Socrates in Par- 
menides suggests that Zeno is defending Parmenides, by attacking 
Parmenides’ opponents. That is, Asclepius is not arguing for the identity of 
the views of Aristotle and Plato. It is, rather, Aristotle’s adherence to general 
Platonic principles that places his philosophy in harmony with Plato’s 
despite their differences. 

Related to the central objection that a Form cannot serve its explanatory 
function if it is a separate individual are the objections that Forms do not fit 
anywhere into Aristotle’s framework for scientific explanation. Aristotle says 
it is evident that if Forms were to be any part of that framework, it would be 
as causes of the ‘whatness’ of things, that is, as formal causes.°8 But then Aris- 
totle argues in Book Z that to separate the formal causes of things from those 
things leads to disaster.°? As we have already seen, the Neoplatonists define 
a Form as a ‘paradigmatic cause,’ and a paradigmatic cause is distinct from 
the 'enmattered form.' Aristotle does address in passing the suggestion that 
a Form is a ‘paradigm’ and that other things ‘participate’ in Forms, dis- 
missing the suggestion as “empty words and poetic metaphors.””° 

One reaction to Aristotle's objection is to say that he willfully misrepre- 
sents Plato.”! Another reaction, that of the harmonists, requires that we 


66. See Plotinus V 5: “That the Intelligibles are not Outside the Intellect and on the Good,” 
esp. 2. 8, 9; V5.3, 1: “There is, then, one nature, for us, Intellect, which is all things [i.e., Forms], 
and the truth” (Mía toivuv $ócts abr niv, vots, Ta óvra mávra, rj àAj0eca.) 

67. See Met. A 7, 1072b19-21. 

68. See Met. A 6, 988a 7-11. 

69. See Met. Z 6, where, however, it is not clear how the conclusion that *each thing and 
its essence are one and the same" applies to sensibles. See Code 1985, 114-119, for an argu- 
ment that the conclusion applies not to the composite sensible but to the form of the com- 
posite. This, for Code, is the primary substance, that which is ka0' atTd Aeyópevov. See the 
detailed argument in Wedin 2000, esp. chaps. 5-7, for a variation on this view, according to 
which it is a form of a genus that is identical with the essence. 

70. See Met. A 9, 991a20-22; M 5, 1079b24-26. 

71. So Cherniss 1944. 
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consider the context of the objection. Aristotle explicitly argues against 
Forms in Book A of Metaphysics as part of a theory of causality.’? It is clear 
enough that a paradigmatic cause does not fit into the fourfold schema of 
causality to which Aristotle is committed. No Neoplatonist supposed that in 
fact it did. Still, a Form as a paradigmatic cause is rejected. Where is the har- 
mony in that? 

Asclepius confronts the criticism that calling Forms ‘paradigms’ is “empty 
words and poetic metaphors."7? He replies that Forms are paradigms for the 
Demiurge just as the physician looks to the rules of medicine within him as 
paradigms for treatment. What are paradigms in the intelligible world are 
‘images’ (eikóves) here below. Asclepius goes on to point out that it is a 
horse that produces a horse and a human being that produces a human 
being, not the Forms of Horseness and Humanity.7* In other words, para- 
digms are not part of the explanatory framework of particular events or 
things. That, says Asclepius, is why we hold that Ideas of particulars do not 
exist; there are only Ideas of things considered universally.” 

The point that is being made here is a shrewd one. The explanatory role 
that Forms are postulated to fulfill is not part of the Aristotelian explanatory 
framework. A Form is the explanation for the eternal possibility of intelligi- 
ble real predication among sensibles. The explanation for an actual predi- 
cate is addressed exhaustively within the Aristotelian framework and 
acknowledged by the Platonist. The ‘enmattered form’ is part of that frame- 
work. Asclepius takes Aristotle to be objecting to someone who would 
adduce the unparticipated paradigm as part of an Aristotelian explanation. 

One might interpret Aristotle's objection as aimed precisely against those 
who think that eternal possibilities need an explanation. If the explanation 
of the acquisition of this particular attribute by this particular substance is 
given, what else needs explaining? In reply to this question, the Platonist 
must insist that in explaining how something has acquired an attribute, one 
has failed to offer an explanation of how it can be true that the identity of 
the thing both does and does not include that attribute. To be sure, Aristo- 
tle has a great deal to say about the sense in which a substance and its attrib- 
utes are and are not identical." But the Neoplatonic harmonist is not, it 
seems, so far off the mark in holding that what Aristotle says, far from being 
an alternative to Platonism, presupposes Platonism.”” Aristotle, like Plato, 
believes in attributes, and so the nominalist response that no explanation 


72. See Met. A 9, 990a33-b2: “Those who posited the Ideas as causes, first, in seeking to 
find the causes of the things around us." 

73. See Asclepius Jn Met. 87, 34-88, 18. 

74. Ibid., 88, 37-89, 4. See supra n.24. 

75. Ibid., 89, 6-7. 

76. See esp. Met. Z 4. 

77. See Proclus (In Parm. 883, 37-884, 3), who argues that identifying that which is com- 
mon in things still leaves the question of the explanation of the origin of that which is com- 
mon. In other words, identifying the fact that many things are large does not explain how many 
self-identical things can have the same attribute. Cf. 885, 1-2. 
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for the possibility of real predication is required because there is no possi- 
bility of predication is not available to him. Aristotle the realist is better 
served by the embrace of Platonism than if he is construed as basing his crit- 
icism of Platonism on nominalist premises. 7? 

There is a passage later in Metaphysics where Aristotle seems to suggest the 
strategy of denying that the identity among particulars requires no expla- 
nation: “Now, if, as in the case of the elements of speech, nothing prevents 
the existence of many A's and B's even if there is no ‘A Itself and ‘B Itself 
over and above the many A's and B's, then for this reason, there will be an 
indefinite number of syllables that are like (6potat).”79 

This sort of argument may be a perfectly reasonable one for a nominal- 
ist to make. It is hard to see how it is available to someone, such as Aristotle, 
who wants to insist that, to employ his own example, the many A’s are so 
called because they share the same form. That form is a ‘this’ (T65€ TL) and 
prior to sensible composites.®° If there were no form, there could be no fact 
that consisted in something having a particular property. If there were no 
eternal Form, then there could be no eternal possibility of something having 
one sort of property rather than another. Nor will it do to say that the pos- 
sibility is real only with the initial instantiation of the form. For that initial 
instantiation only demonstrates an eternal possibility. To maintain other- 
wise would be to confuse the conditions for the initial instantiation (“it is 
only now possible that x is f because such and such conditions exist”) with 
the possibility of instantiation of one form rather than another (“given such 
and such conditions, it is now possible that Fness be instantiated”). 

Asclepius’s understanding of the criticism of a Form as a useless ‘para- 
digmatic cause’ is also indirectly supported by Aristotle’s account in Book M 
of Metaphysics where he says that Forms were adduced in order to provide 
explanations for individuals (Tà ka0' ékaova).?! Asclepius seems justified 
in insisting that Forms were never intended to provide such explanations. 
That is precisely why there are no Forms of individuals. Even more impor- 
tant from the harmonists' perspective is that the explanations for individu- 
als that Aristotle does provide do not preclude or contradict the role of 
Forms. Indeed, the enmattered form provides the link between the Aris- 
totelian explanations and the Platonic. The enmattered form does what the 


78. See Frede and Patzig (1988, 48-57) and Irwin (1988, chap. 12), who, among others, 
argue that in Met. Z 13, Aristotle's rejection of the substantiality of the universal entails his 
acceptance of a nominalist position: that is, the position that form is particular. Against this, 
see Lear 1988, 273-93, as well as the references to scholarship on both sides of the debate in 
Bostock 1994, 186-187. 

79. Met. M 10, 1087a7-10. Annas 1976, 190, interprets Aristotle thus: “It is wrong to 
assume that things cannot share a common form without there being another thing to explain 
this." 

80. See Met. ^ 8, 1017b25; H 1, 1042a29; © 7, 1049a35; A 3, 1070a11 for form as a ‘this.’ 
The form is prior because itis that by which the composite is known. See Owens 1951, 386-395, 
on the 'thisness' and separability of forms. 

81. See Met. M 4, 1078b36-1079a2. 
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separate unparticipated Form was never supposed to do. But the enmat- 
tered form could not exist if its eternal perfect paradigm did not exist.9? 

The same basic approach employed by Asclepius is to be found in his 
analysis of the so-called third-man argument in Parmenides against Forms. 
The argument is that the principle for positing one Form ‘over and above’ 
or separate from sensibles is the identification of a ‘many,’ that is, many 
things with the same attribute. But it seems that that principle can be 
applied to the ‘many’ consisting of the original ‘many’ plus the Form 
itself. If that is the case, another Form ‘over and above’ the original Form 
and the original many is required. And so on. Indefinitely.*? The threat- 
ened regress is presumably vicious both because it undercuts the claim 
that the Form is a ‘one’ and because it seems to make knowledge of a 
Form impossible.5* 

A general hermeneutical point to be made about this argument is impor- 
tant for the harmonists' approach. Plato raises one or perhaps two versions 
of the argument himself.*° Neoplatonists universally supposed that Plato did 
not regard these arguments as fatal to Forms as he conceived of them. Aris- 
totle himself mentions a version of the argument in several places, and in 
all those places it appears that the argument is supposed by Aristotle to be 
fatal to Forms.9? There is one passage, however, in which Aristotle says that 
it is ‘they’ (i.e., Platonists) who introduce the third man.” Aristotle cannot 
but have been aware that third-man arguments were used in the Academy 
to separate inadequate from adequate understandings of Forms. It was nat- 
ural for Neoplatonists to assume that Aristotle's own views were in harmony 
with the latter and not the former. 

Asclepius makes two points against the third-man argument.?? First, the 
argument works only if Forms are conceived as existing separately from the 
divine intellect. Second, since Forms are not absolutely separate existents, 
they are not to be taken as the same as sensibles. So, a Form plus the origi- 
nal *many' does not constitute a legitimate many requiring another Form 
over and above it. Syrianus makes basically the same point, saying that the 
Form is not ‘synonymous’ with the many, and adding, “The Idea should not 


82. DeStrycker 1955, argues that Aristotle in both Metaphysics and On the Ideas presents the 
separation of Forms as part of an exclusive dilemma: either Forms are separate from sensibles, 
or they are present in sensibles. But this dichotomy the Platonist need not accept: “ne croyons- 
nous pas que la notion de séparation, telle qu'elle figure dans le Iep lóeóv et la Métaphysique, 
soit empruntée à Plato lui-même” (138-139). 

83. See Rickless 1998, esp. 518-525 and 529-533, for a good analysis of the two arguments 
in Parmenides known as third-man arguments. Rickless includes references to the major mod- 
ern discussions of them. 

84. See Fine 1993, 203-204. 

85. Parm. 131E-132B; 132C-139A. It is not clear that the second argument is identical with 
the first, though it, too, purports to lead to a vicious infinite regress. 

86. See Met. A 9, 990b17; Z 13, 1039a2; Soph. El. 22, 178b36-17ga10. Alexander records 
a fuller version from On the Ideas in In Met. 84, 23-85, 3 (cf. 93, 1—7). 

87. See Met. M 4, 1079213. 

88. See Asclepius In Met. 75, 19-35. 
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in any way be thought to partake of anything.”®? Proclus mentions the inap- 
propriateness of synonymy to describe the relation between the Form and 
its instances explaining, “The common element in the many instances is that 
of being derived from and having reference to one (a Evds kal mpós EV). 
For what the one Form is primarily, the many under it are derivatively.”” 

The use of the Aristotelian phrase *derived from and in reference to one" 
for the relationship between a Form and an instance of a Form (that is, an 
enmattered form) is striking. Anyone, including Plato, who did not think 
that the third-man argument was fatal to Forms would have to deny that the 
Form and its instance are ‘synonymous.’ And that means that Forms are not 
self-predicative.?! Anyone, including Aristotle, who took the third-man 
argument as having force against the postulation of Forms would have to 
think that Forms are synonymous with their instances. Aristotle's notion of 
one thing being derived from and in reference to another, or *mpós év 
equivocity," as it is more usually known, gives the Platonist the exact lan- 
guage in which Forms and their instances can be indicated.?? 

Some scholars regard it as a problem that if Aristotle recognized the 
applicability of tpds Ev equivocity to Forms and their instances, then his 
argument against Forms—particularly the third-man argument—is sophis- 
tical or captious.?? On the other hand, if he did not recognize it as applica- 
ble, then what right have the Neoplatonists in holding not just that it is 
applicable but that it is a tool of harmony? That is, without the applicability 
of rpós Ev equivocity to Forms and their instances, one would have either 
to concede the defeat of Platonism or to recognize Aristotle as its enemy. 

One of the arguments in Alexander's report of On the Ideas in his Com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics is the so-called argument from relatives.°4 
This argument, as reported by Alexander, is an argument for the existence 
of at least some Forms, namely, Forms of Relatives. The argument purports 
to show that, for example, a Form of Equality must exist because things said 
to be equal are said to be so only as imperfect likenesses of Equality. But if 
this is so, then there must exist that which is Equality primarily (kupí(os) and 


89. See Syrianus Jn Met. 111, 33-112, 6. See Barford 1976, 211-214. 

go. See Proclus In Parm. 880, 8-13. Cf. Asclepius In Met. 46, 22; 71, 10-12; 82, 32-83,1. 
That Form and instance are not ‘synonymous’ does not preclude the identity of the nature of 
the Form and its instances. 

91. Contra Owen 1957, 177. Plotinus II 4. 9, argues that a Form of Quantity is not quanti- 
tative and a Form of Whiteness is not white. See Fine (1993, 61-64), who thinks that Plato is 
committed to ‘broad’ self-predication. It is not clear to me whether broad self-predication is 
different from the Form's identity being just what its name names. Fine (230-231), takes one 
implication of broad self-predication to be that the Form and instance are ‘synonymous,’ 
although this synonymy is not sufficient to generate the third man argument. 

92. See EN A 6, 1096b26-31, and Met.T 2, 1003a34-b5. See Syrianus apud Asclepius In Met. 
435, 12-22, for the rejoinder to Aristotle based on a distinction between types of sameness. 

93. See Owen 1960, esp. 181-190. 

94. See Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 82, 11-83, 17. See on this argument Owen 1957, 
and Fine 1993, 142-170 (including her argument against Owen's interpretation). See also 
Annas 1974; Barford 1976. 
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truly (àAn00s). This argument seems to originate in Plato’s Phaedo, where it 
is directly aimed at showing that the soul preexists incarnation. This is shown 
by arguing that, when embodied, we are able to recognize sensibles as being 
equal but deficiently so, and we could not do this if we had not had previ- 
ous knowledge of the Form of Equality.2° Here, Aristotle is reported by 
Alexander as saying that the argument establishes Forms of Relatives such 
as Equality, but that the Platonists do not want to admit such Forms. The rea- 
son is that the Platonists hold that Forms "exist on their own" and so are sub- 
stances, whereas relatives *have their being in relation to others." 

The first point is that these Platonists who do not want to recognize 
Forms of Relatives must be other than Plato himself, given what is said in 
Phaedo. So, we might suppose that Plato wanted Forms of Relatives but that 
he also wanted to make Forms independent existents, in which case he 
would be making contradictory claims. But we have seen that the inde- 
pendence of Form from the sensible world does not entail the unqualified 
independence of Forms. Indeed, as we have seen above, Asclepius claims 
that Aristotle's arguments against Forms generally work only against those 
who think of Forms as existing on their own. If Asclepius is right in hold- 
ing that Plato does not think that Forms exist in this way, then itis not clear 
that Aristotle, finally, rejects this argument from the imperfect instances to 
the perfect Form.99 

Alexander reports that Aristotle provides two further objections to 
positing Forms of Relatives on the basis of the foregoing argument. First, 
if the [Idea of] Equality is equal to another Equal, there will be more than 
one Idea of Equality. Further, if there is an Idea of Equality, then there 
will be Ideas of Inequalities. For if there is an Idea of one ofa pair of oppo- 
sites, then there will be an Idea of the other. In addition, they agree that 
inequality is in more than one thing. The second argument is insignifi- 
cant since it is not at all obvious why the Platonists should fear a Form of 
Inequality. The first argument, however, seems to threaten the unique- 
ness of Forms, at least Forms of Relatives.?? But it does so only if Forms 
are self-predicative, or at least have the predicate that their names name 


95. See the argument from recollection at Phd. 72E3—78B3 with Gerson 2003, 65—79, for 
an analysis. 

96. I agree with Owen (1960, 183-84), that Protrepticus does not provide clear evidence 
of the distinction Owen believes Aristotle could have used on Plato's behalf. But the frag- 
ment from On Philosophy quoted supra chap. 2, n. 95, does: ka0óAov yap, Ev ois éov( TL BEA- 
TLOV, ÈV TOÚTOLS Éo7( TL kal plotov: nel otv éovw év Tots otctv GAXO Aou BEATLOV, 
€oTiv dpa TL kai dptotov, Tep eir av TÒ 0ctov. This argument will recall Met. a 1, 
993b24-31: *Of things that are synonymous, the one to which a predicate belongs in the 
highest degree is that in virtue of which it belongs also to the others." Notice that in this pas- 
sage Aristotle stipulates cases where there is synonymy. In the former passage he does not 
draw a conclusion about synonymy. 

97. The argument from relatives focuses on such Forms, leaving open the question of 
whether there are Forms of nonrelatives, or substantives, such as 'human being.' I am assum- 
ing that this openness reflects Academic discussions and the possibility of a reduction of 
Forms. 
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synonymously with their instances.?? This is something the Neoplatonic 
commentators believe follows only if Forms are incorrectly understood as 
absolutely independent entities.9? 

Alexander also reports what appears to be a fourth objection to the argu- 
ment from relatives.!°° The objection appears in fact to regard all Forms and 
to claim that they are all in a sense relatives. If the Form is a paradigm and 
paradigms are relative to what they are paradigms of, then Forms are rela- 
tives. But Form instances are images (cikéves), and images are relative as 
well. Therefore, all things that exist by nature will be relative. The argument 
is offered in a passage criticizing the reduction of Forms to ultimate princi- 
ples. The implication of the argument, that everything including Forms is 
relative to—that is, dependent upon—first principles is hardly one that Pla- 
tonists would flinch from embracing. Even if Aristotle is reluctant to 
embrace it, his own argument in Metaphysics, especially Book A, seems to be 
not incompatible with it. 

Once again, I am not claiming that Aristotle's arguments against Forms 
are frivolous or arguments for Forms in disguise. Everyone, ancient and 
modern, believes that Aristotle rejects some theories of Forms. What makes 
matters slightly more complicated is that the Neoplatonists also believed 
that Plato rejects some theories of Forms, including those held by certain 
unnamed 'friends.' So, the issue is whether Aristotle rejects the theory that 
Plato, according to the Neoplatonists, actually held. Even this is something 
of an oversimplification, because in some matters, such as the range of 
Forms and the structure of reduction, there was no canonical position. 
Alternative, contrary views on these matters, and others, were available to 
Platonists. Accordingly some Platonists must have disagreed with Plato, 
assuming that Plato had definite views on all these questions. 

It would not be very plausible, however, to say merely that Aristotle's refu- 
tation of some theories of Forms indicates that he himself is hospitable to 
another version, which just happens to be the one to which Plato adhered. 
There must be positive indications of harmony—not of identity, as I have 
repeatedly argued. These include Aristotle's support for (1) the priority of 
the intelligible to the sensible; (2) the eternality of form; and (3) the non- 
identity of form and universal.!?! If the explanatory focus of the science of 
being is separate substance and separate substance is identified with separate 
form, it is not, I would suggest, captious for Neoplatonists to conclude that 
Aristotle's sketch of that science—identified, we must recall, with a science 


98. Fine 1993, 189-1990, argues that Plato accepts self-predication of Forms but that this 
does not force us to accept that the Form of Equality is equal to something and that therefore 
there are two Forms. 

99. See ibid., 144-149 and 228-231 with n. 27; Fine argues that Forms are synonymous 
with their instances. But that this does not in itself generate a vicious infinite regress argument 
for Plato. 

100. See Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 86, 13-23. 
101. See ibid., 199, 35-39 and supra chap. 3. 
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of theology—is harmonious with Platonism. Nevertheless, no Neoplatonists 
supposed that the prime unmoved mover, eternally contemplating intelligi- 
ble reality, was anything more than a simulacrum of the authentic first prin- 
ciple of all. Although Aristotle recognized that such a principle must be 
absolutely simple and unique, he mistakenly identified it with thinking. 


Mathematics and the Forms 


One of the more vexing parts of Aristotle's criticism of Platonic metaphysics 
generally regards mathematics. That criticism is found principally in Books 
M and N of Metaphysics. Among the problems facing anyone trying to sort 
through this material is that Aristotle is evidently criticizing a number of Aca- 
demic views, including no doubt Plato's but those of Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, and unnamed others as well. It is not always evident whose view 
he has particularly in mind in any one passage. Notoriously, with respect to 
Plato, it is difficult to correlate Aristotle's apparent interpretation of Plato's 
views with anything in the dialogues. Therefore, we are hardly in a good posi- 
tion to say that Aristotle has represented anything like a settled view of Plato 
as opposed to a theory up for discussion in the Academy at some time. 

The problems for seeing Plato's views on mathematics through the lens 
of M and N of Metaphysics evidently infected the work of the commenta- 
tors. Alexander of Aphrodisias was deeply puzzled by the books.!?? Ploti- 
nus, typically, assumes that Aristotle has an authoritative grasp of Plato's 
views and that his criticisms oblige Plotinus to defend Plato as expounded 
by Aristotle. Syrianus is certain that Aristotle seriously misunderstands 
Plato, though he himself is not always able to provide a perspicuous and 
persuasive alternative interpretation. 13 Proclus, heir to an immense treas- 
ury of speculative exegesis, offers his own original interpretation of Pla- 
tonic mathematics, implicitly reading Plato in a way that enables him to 
respond to Aristotelian criticism. 

The tentacles of developmentalism, too, are waiting for anyone entering 
these murky waters. Jaeger held that M 9, 1086a21, through chapter 10 and 
book N represent an earlier version of Aristotle's attack on Academic math- 
ematics, whereas M 1 up to 9, 1086a21, represents Aristotle's mature treat- 
ment of these issues.!4 Jaeger gives three main reasons: (1) the text 
beginning at 1086a21 seems to represent a jarring break in the line of argu- 
ment, suggesting the beginning of a different discussion; (2) at two places, 
M 10, 1086b19, and N 4, 1091232, Aristotle uses the first person plural in 
referring to ostensibly Academic positions; (3) the latter parts of Book A, a 
work otherwise judged by Jaeger to be early, depend on Book N, which con- 
tains a fuller account of the criticism of Speusippus's version of Platonism. 


102. See, e. g., Alexander of Aphrodisias In Met. 55, 20-56, 35. 

103. See e.g., Syrianus In Met. 159, 33-160, 5. 

104. See Jaeger 1948, 176-193, 205-208, 223-227. See Annas 1976, 81-88, for a trench- 
ant criticism of Jaeger's view. 
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If, as I have already argued, the general developmentalist position of 
Jaeger and others has a plausibility that is more apparent than real, its appli- 
cation here can hardly be thought to stand on its own. For in the case of the 
supposed earlier mathematical works, Jaeger is not arguing that they are Pla- 
tonic; rather, he is arguing that they belong to the period when Aristotle was 
still an Academic, albeit one of a contrarian stripe. “A Platonist without 
Ideas" is perhaps a way in which one version of the harmonists’ position 
might characterize Aristotle. But if this is the way to characterize the rela- 
tively immature Aristotle, itis equally a good way of characterizing the Aris- 
totle who wrote the works that Jaeger himself recognizes as belonging to 
Aristotle's most mature period.105 

No one, including the Neoplatonists, doubts that in Books M and N Aris- 
totle is articulating his opposition to what he understands to be Plato's math- 
ematical metaphysics, specifically the view that mathematics deals with 
eternal and immutable entities that are separate from the sensible world. The 
manner in which the harmonists deal with this opposition is, as we shall see, 
familiar. That is, they will argue that Aristotle's view of mathematics is com- 
patible with Plato's because it deals with a separate subject matter. But unlike 
the case of Categories, where we saw that one could plausibly argue that every- 
thing said about sensible substance leaves untouched matters relating to the 
supersensible, here the same eirenic division of labor does not work so 
smoothly. For Aristotle's opposition to Plato in the matter of mathematics 
seems to go to the heart of the dispute over what it means for reality to be 
intelligible. On one view, Aristotle's rejection of Platonic mathematics 
amounts to a rejection of the position that to understand reality is to under- 
stand it mathematically, that at the foundation of the intelligible is the math- 
ematical. If this is so, then perhaps his rejection of Plato's mathematics has 
negative implications for the harmonists' position. Perhaps one cannot be a 
Platonist after all if one rejects Plato's mathematical metaphysics. 

A sketch of the simple harmonist strategy regarding mathematics begins 
by recognizing that for Aristotle, mathematics is a demonstrative science of 
quantity (Tò vocóv).!09 Quantity is that which is divisible (StatpeTév) into 


105. At M 10, 1086b16-19, the words “If anyone does not posit the substances to be sep- 
arate, and in the manner in which individual things are said to be separate, he will be elimi- 
nating substances in the sense which we mean by the term ‘substance’” (el pèv yap TiS uÀ 
Boer TAS otoías civar kexoptojévas, Kal TOV TPdTOV TOdTOV ÖS Aéyerat TA Kad’ ExaoTa 
TOV ÓvTov, àvatprjoet THY ovatav ós BovAÓp.e0a AE yeLV’) do not, as Annas (1976, 191-192), 
argues convincingly, show that this passage belongs to Aristotle’s ‘Academic’ period. We can 
without difficulty understand the ‘separation’ of substance here in the way that both Plato and 
Aristotle do: that is, as independent existence. But Annas misrepresents the argument of Jaeger, 
who wants to insist that it is the meaning of the word otoía that Aristotle here seems to share 
with Plato, not the meaning of the word kexwptopévas. This is an important point if, as Annas 
and I both hold, Books M and N presuppose the general line of argument of Metaphysics. For 
it is precisely Aristotle's recognition that ovoia as form is unqualifiedly separate which supports 
the harmonists’ position. Jaeger sees this as ‘early’ Aristotle; Annas's argument against Jaeger 
implies that it is ‘late’ Aristotle. 

106. See Cat. 4b20-25; Met. A 13, 1020a8-10; K 4, 1061a28-35, 1061b17-25. 
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parts, each of which is ‘some one thing’ (čv TL) and a ‘this’ (ró8€ 70.107 The 
two types of quantities are discrete and continuous. The science of the for- 
mer generally is arithmetic; of the latter, geometry. Arithmetic deals with 
numbers (dpt8j10(); geometry deals with magnitudes (j.eyé0n): that is, lines, 
planes, and solids. Discrete quantities are indivisible and have no common 
boundary and no position; continuous quantities are indefinitely divisible 
and have common boundaries and position.!0? 

The unit is the principle of number, since a number is a plurality of units 
(mAfos TOV pová8ov).!0? Therefore, the smallest number is 2.!!? One 
might suppose that the point (oTtyp11)) is similarly the principle of magni- 
tude (if points make up lines, and lines make up planes, and planes make 
up solids).!!! But for Aristotle a line is not composed of points as a number 
is composed of units.!? That is, whereas the units of a number are its mate- 
rial parts, the points on a line are not its material parts. This is so basically 
because the divisible magnitude that is the line cannot be composed of indi- 
visible lines. This lack of parallelism will be of considerable importance, as 
we shall see presently. 

A number has a form and matter. Its matter consists of its units, and its 
form is the precise number that it is.!'? Without the form there could be no 
number, just an indefinite plurality. So, a number is a plurality of units of a 
certain type: that is, with a certain form. Similarly, a magnitude has form and 
matter. A triangle has as its matter its three straight lines, and its form is ‘sid- 
edness in a plane’ and the angularity of these sides. Since a line is either 
straight or curved, straightness and curvature would seem to be its forms, 
which would make line itself the matter. 

Since quantity is an accidental attribute of sensible substance, the science 
of quantity begins and ends with these. Therefore, if there were a mathe- 
matical science of supersensibles, it would be called ‘mathematics’ equivo- 
cally, since there are no quantities (or at least no sensible quantities) among 
supersensibles.!!* Here it is evident that available to the harmonist is the 


107. See Met. A 13, 1020a7-8. 

108. See Cat. 4b25-31; Phys. E 3, 227a10—17; Met. M 9, 1085b15-22. 

109. See Phys. T 7, 207b; Met. I 1, 1053230. 

110. See Phys. A 12, 220227. In the Platonic framework, assuming that the Indefinite Dyad 
is a principle, the smallest number is the ‘definite dyad’ that is, 2, Cp. Sextus Empiricus M X 
262. The number 2 is a ‘pair.’ . Parm. 143C-D. According to Iamblichus Jn Nic. Arith. 10, 18, 
the definition of number, taken from Eudoxus, is ‘limited plurality’ (mAfjos óptopévov). This 
would clarify the distinction between the Indefinite Dyad and the number 2. 

111. See Top. B 18, 108b26, 30; Z 4, 141b6-12. At Met. A 6, 1016b24-26, Aristotle defines 
a ‘unit (povás) as “that which is indivisible in every dimension and without position" and a 
‘point’ as “that which is indivisible in every dimension and with position." 

112. See Phys. Z 1, 231a21-b20; Met. M 9, 1085b31-34. 

119. See Met. N 8, 1084b5-6. 

114. Forms of Quantities cannot themselves be quantities. That is why they are ‘noncom- 
parable’ (&oópAnrot). See Aristotle Met M6, 1080a10, 29, etc. See Plotinus VI 6. 16; V 5. 4, 
16-20. Iamblichus Theol. Arith. 52, 1-8, makes a distinction between sensible, mathematical, 
and intelligible ‘quantity.’ On Iamblichus's account of the different types of number and on its 
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same strategy employed in arguing that the discussion of sensible substance 
does not address or exclude discussion of supersensible substance.!!> But 
there is more to the matter than this. The fact that there are sensible sub- 
stances does not even suggest that there are not supersensible ones, whereas 
the claim that mathematics is a science of quantity does imply that where 
there are no quantities, there is no mathematics, and its use for the non- 
quantitative is not so much equivocal as fanciful. So, though Aristotle allows 
that mathematics is not about sensibles, sensibles are in a way the basis of 
mathematics.!!? It deals with sensibles qua immovable: that is, sensibles just 
in their quantitative aspects. 

Plotinus raises a pertinent question about this neat schema. What do 
numbers and magnitudes have in common?!!? That is, what is their generic 
nature? There are grounds in Aristotle for holding that in fact quantity is 
not the genus of which numbers and magnitudes are species. The principal 
reason is that arithmetic is simpler and prior to geometry. ? Number or dis- 
crete quantity is inseparable from all parts of the study of continuous quan- 
tities, but the study of number as such excludes continuous quantities. This 
raises the crucial question of exactly how the two parts of mathematics are 
in fact related. Is geometry in any way reducible to arithmetic? 

According to Aristotle's position, geometry is related to arithmetic 
because the latter is more abstract than the former.! ? Geometry considers 
sensibles qua solids by abstracting from—that is, leaving out everything 
about—the sensible other than the fact that it is a solid. One can continue 
the process of abstraction and consider only the plane surfaces of the solids, 
then go on to consider lines abstracted from the planes, points on the line, 
and, finally, units alone, which leaves out everything else about the sensibles 
except their numerability. Arithmetic is thus, relative to geometry, more 
abstractive. And yet, for example, ‘three’ is included in the definition of a 
triangle, whereas no geometric object is included in the definition of any 
arithmetic object. But if the less abstractive is more intelligible to us (though 
it be less intelligible in itself), then we should not need arithmetic concepts 
to understand geometric ones. What this suggests is that even if arithmetic 
is posterior to geometry in an abstractive process, there is some sort of pri- 
ority that arithmetic has to geometry in our understanding. 


background, see O'Meara 1989, 16-22; 78-79. As O’Meara shows in the summary of his use- 
ful study of Iamblichus's work On Pythagoreanism (86-105), Iamblichus's efforts to mathema- 
tize philosophy thoroughly along (neo)Pythagorean lines probably goes well beyond the 
harmonists’ basic position. See, e.g., Simplicius Jn Cat. 2, 9-25, where Simplicius reports that 
Iamblichus suspected that Aristotle had deviated from ‘ancient’ Pythagoreanism. 


115. See Syrianus In Met. 131, 37-132, 2; 186, 30-35. 

116. See Met. E 1, 1026a7-10; K 7, 1064a32-33. 

117. See VI 1. 4, 8; 4, 50-52. 

118. See APo. A 27, 87a31-37; Met. M 3, 1078a9-26; M 6, 1080a12-b36. 
119. See Lear 1982, 175ff. 
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Another way of getting at this problem is through Proclus's arguments that 
mathematics in general is not abstractive. In his Commentary on Euclid's Ele- 
ments, Proclus marshals a number of arguments to show that what the math- 
ematician studies is not abstracted from sensibles.!*° The key argument is that 
if the general is prior in demonstration to the particular sensibles, then it can- 
not be posterior. !?! In other words, the demonstration that equals taken from 
equals leave equals is prior to the demonstration of this for a particular type 
of equals. Similarly, the demonstration that a plane figure is inscribable in a 
circle is prior to the demonstration that an isosceles triangle is inscribable in 
a circle, and demonstrations regarding magnitudes in general are prior to 
demonstrations regarding particular types of magnitudes. If the demonstra- 
tions in mathematics are then not about sensibles, what are they about?!22 

Aristotle himself provides a weighty amount of evidence that Plato 
believed that mathematics concerned ‘intermediaries’ situated between 
Forms and sensibles.!?? Leaving aside the truly vexing questions of what 
exactly the intermediaries were and to what extent Plato believed in objects 
midway between Forms and sensibles, I here aim only to make the somewhat 
less contentious point that the objects with which the mathematician deals 
are themselves understood by Plato only as ‘images’ of Forms and not objects 
of knowledge.!*4 This is an important point because it prevents us from sup- 
posing that mathematical objects were ever held by Plato to be independent 
objects in that way that sensibles are not. Neoplatonists in general, and Pro- 
clus in particular, did not suppose that the Platonic response to Aristotle’s 
mathematical criticisms was to insist on the independent reality of an infinite 
multitude of geometric figures and arithmetic units. What the Platonist must 
insist on, however, is that what is true about sensibles qua their geometrical 
and arithmetic properties is true of them derivatively.!*° It is because equal 


120. See Proclus Jn Euc. 12, 9ff.; 49, 12ff.; 139, 26-140, 18. Cf. In Parm. 894, 24ff.; 980, 17f£.; 
Syrianus In Met. 95, 29-38; 9o, 17-23. See O'Meara 1989, 159, for discussion with references. 

121. See Proclus In Euc. 13, 27-14, 15. 

122. See Madigan 1999, 59-60, for a good statement of the problem that this creates for 
Aristotle. 

123. See Met. A 6, 987b14-17; A 9, 99144, b29, 992b16; B 1, 995b17; B 2, 997b2, 12, 
998a7; B 6, 1002b13, 21; Z 2, 1028b19; K 1, 1059b6; A 1, 1069a34; M 1, 1076a19; M 2, 
1077411; M 9, 1086a12; N 3, 1090b35. See also Adam 1963, 2: app. 1 to Book 6; Brentlinger 
1963; Annas 1975; Pritchard 1995, 91-118. Cherniss (1945, 35 and 76) rejects unequivocally 
the attribution of intermediaries to Plato. 

124. See Rep. 5310B4-5; 510D5-511A1. See Gallop 1965, 122, for an argument that the Aó- 
yot mathematicians employ are all images. See Wedberg 1955, 66-67, for a lucid description 
of the differences between the mathematical intermediaries and the Forms that are Numbers. 
Wedberg's entire book is, as he says, largely a defense of the Aristotelian distinction between 
intermediaries and Forms, including but not identical with those that are Numbers. Burnyeat 
(1987, 219-220 n. 19) points out that there are in fact no textual grounds for assuming that 
the mathematical objects, as the mathematicians conceive of them, are Forms. 

125. See Phys. ^ 12, 220b8-12; A 14, 224a2—-15. At Met. N 3, 1090a35-b1 Aristotle acknowl- 
edges that the Platonic argument for separate mathematical entities is that propositions in 
mathematics are true without being true of sensibles. Therefore, what they are true of must be 
nonsensible. See also B2, 997b34—9982a6 and Burnyeat's comments 1987, 232. 
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quantities removed from equal quantities leave equal quantities as remain- 


ders that if the sum of coins in each of my two pockets is equal, the sum after 


removing an equal number from each will be an equal number.!?9 


Aristotle wants to recognize the reality of mathematical objects without 
identifying them as Platonic intermediaries. He says that geometers do 
indeed speak about realities (6vTwv). But these realities are not what is in 
actuality (évreAexeíq); rather, they exist materially (0kós).!?7 The con- 
trast suggests that ‘materially’ here means ‘potentially,’ and the idea is, pre- 
sumably, that the mathematical objects exist potentially in sensibles.!?? 
Hence, the mathematical aspects of sensibles are equated with intelligible 
matter (ŬAN vonTý) as opposed to the sensible matter out of which these 
are made.1?? 

It is difficult to resist the suggestion that Aristotle is here offering some- 
thing like a constructionist view of mathematics.!?? According to this view, 
mathematicians construct their objects out of some preexisting material— 
in this case, sensibles considered as intelligible matter. Those who take Aris- 
totle's view of mathematical objects as constructivist do so in order to 
contrast that view with Plato's. And yet the manner in which Plato describes 
the work of mathematicians in Republic has itself a distinctive constructivist 
cast. In particular, mathematicians are said to ‘hypothesize’ (UT00€é evo) 
their objects of study.'?! These hypotheses would seem to be primarily, if 
not exclusively, existential.!?? The mathematician says, “let there be a line” 
or “let there be a ‘three-sided plane figure” or “let there be two odd num- 
bers.” She then proceeds to draw conclusions about these.!?? When we 


126. Thus, I disagree with Lear (1982, 188), who argues that the universality of mathemat- 
ics can be equated with the generality of its claims. Indeed, the truths of mathematics do apply 
to all sensibles. But this is owing to the fact that each sensible is an instance of a figure or a num- 
ber. Even if, as Lear holds, (175ff.), sensibles really do instantiate mathematical objects and do 
not merely approximate them, still they are instances of these objects, not the objects themselves. 

127. See Met. M 3, 1078a29-30; and Cleary 1995, 331-339, on this passage. 

128. See Met. O 9, 1051a21-33. The refutation of the view that mathematical objects exist 
‘in actuality’ in sensibles is found at M 2, 1076a38-b11 and of the view that they exist in actu- 
ality separate from sensibles at M 2, 1076b11 to M 3, 1078a21. At M 6, 1080a37-b4, Aristotle 
gives three possibilities as alternatives to his own position: (1) numbers are all separate; (2) 
they exist in sensibles (as constituents of them); (3) some exist in sensibles and some are sep- 
arate. Aristotle rejects all three views. 

129. See Met. Z 10,1035a12,1036a9-12;Z 11, 1037a2-5; K 1, 1059b16; K 3, 1061a28-35. 

130. See, e.g., Annas 1976, 151. Cleary (1995, 498) thinks that constructivism is compati- 
ble with Aristotle’s realist view of mathematical objects, though *. . . his view of mathematical 
objects is more platonistic than constructivist, although such a simple dichotomy does scant 
justice to his complex position." By ‘platonism’ Cleary means the theory that mathematical 
objects are “independently existing abstract objects.” 

131. See Rep. 510B4-511A8. 

132. See, e.g., Phd. 100B3, where the hypothesizing of Forms is explicitly existential. 

133. Itis, I think, a mistake to suppose that in this passage the mathematicians’ claim to be 
arriving at conclusions about the “square itself" and “the diagonal itself" is intended to indi- 
cate Platonic Forms. The locution ‘the x itself’ for the object of mathematics is unexceptional; 
it just refers to ‘the square’ or ‘the diagonal’ without any implication that these are Forms. This 
is typical in Euclid, for example. 
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consider these mathematical hypotheses with Aristotle’s own ‘construc- 
tivist’ account and his commitment to a realist foundation for mathemat- 
ics, the differences between Plato and Aristotle in this regard appear to 
begin to recede.!*4 

Proclus, despite his conviction that Aristotle misunderstands the Platonic 
position, develops the constructivist approach as an accurate analysis of 
Plato’s position. He takes mathematical objects to be projections (mpopoAaí) 
of the soul onto the imagination.!?? These projections are an unfolding (€€- 
eAMrovoa) of the essential (ovotwSets) Forms that are eternally present in 
the divine intellect. They are each precisely a sketch (rómos) or shape 
(popó) of contents of thought, that is, they are images.!?9 Proclus’s com- 
plaint against Aristotle is that while he grasps the constructivist aspect of 
mathematics, he cannot account for the eternality and necessity of the 
truths of mathematics. These are not truths directly about Forms, but Forms 
are the basis for the truths. Thus, the facts that 242-4 and that the line 
bisecting the hypotenuse of a right triangle is perpendicular to the base are 
eternally true not because of the existence of separate Forms of ‘2’, ‘plus’, 
triangle’, line’, etc.; rather, they are true because there are eternal Forms 
whose being these eternal facts express or represent imagistically. 

These facts do not refer directly to Forms because Forms are not self- 
predicative in the way that they would have to be if the facts were about 
Forms. If there were such a Form of, say, Triangularity or Right Triangular- 
ity, it would have to be triangular in order for the truth about the perpen- 
dicular line bisecting its hypotenuse to be a truth about 7. If this is so, then 
how are the Forms and the mathematical objects actually related? 

There are many passages in which Aristotle says that Plato somehow iden- 
tifies Forms with numbers.!?7 What exactly this means is not entirely clear. 138 


134. See, e. g., Met. E 1, 1025b3-18, and APo. A 10,76a31-36, b3-11, where Aristotle char- 
acterizes mathematical hypotheses in a remarkably Platonic fashion. At APo. B 7, 92b15-16, 
Aristotle says that a geometer assumes the meaning (tt onpatvet) of triangle and proves its 
existence (dTt €oTt). But this proof of existence here is a proof that a triangle can be con- 
structed, say, from three straight lines. At B 9, 93b2 1-28, the arithmetician is said to hypothe- 
size both what a unit is and that it exists. 

135. See Proclus Jn Euc. 13, 6-26; 17, 22-18, 4; 52, 20-53, 5; 78, 20-79, 2; 141, 2-9. On Pro- 
clus’s doctrine of projection see Breton 1969, 28-31, 111-122; Charles-Saget 1982, 191-201. 

136. Cf. Proclus In Euc. 141, 6-7: images (etSdAots) and reflections (éuóáoets). See 
Charles-Saget 1967 on the connection by Proclus of these projections with the mathematical 
intermediaries. 

197. See Met. A 6, 987b18-25; A 9, 991b9-10; 992b13-17; ^ 7, 1073a17-22; M 6, 
1080b11-12; M 7, 1081a5-17; 1082b23-24; M 8, 1083a17-20; M 9, 1086a11-13; N 3, 
1090a16-17; N 4, 1091b26-27. 

138. See Annas 1976, 62—73, for a good discussion of the issue. Annas is skeptical of Aris- 
totle's apparent claim that Forms are identical with numbers. She cites in this regard Cherniss 
(1945, 59), who shows that Aristotle in fact repeatedly argues that Forms must be identical 
with numbers rather than merely stating that Plato held this. Accordingly, the identification 
would seem to be an inference that Aristotle draws from whatever it is that Plato did say. See 
also Ross 1951, chap. 15, esp. 217—218. Ross argues that Plato did not identify Forms with 
numbers but assigned numbers to Forms. That is, he classified Forms as respectively monadic, 
dyadic, triadic, etc. 
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The most illuminating passage in which Aristotle expresses this doctrine is 
also the most difficult: 


Further, he [Plato] says that besides the sensibles things and the Forms, and 
between these, there exist the mathematical objects, differing from the sensi- 
bles things in being eternal and immovable, and from the Forms in that there 
are many alike, whereas the Form itself corresponding to these is only one. 


Since the Forms are the causes of all other things, he thought the elements of 
the Forms are the elements of all things. As matter, the Great and the Small 
are the principles; as substance, itis the One. For from the Great and the Small 
and by participation in the One come the Forms, and these are numbers.!?? 


Several important points emerge from this. First, in whatever sense the 
Forms are numbers, this is different from the sense in which the mathe- 
matical objects are numbers.!? Second, Aristotle here recognizes that 
Forms are derivative, at least according to the theory of Plato he is criticiz- 
ing. How the numbers that are Forms differ from the mathematical num- 
bers and how the Forms are derived from their elements, is unclear. On one 
interpretation, the basic idea is that the Form of, say, Twoness or Double- 
ness is the paradigm of all versions or representations of it, including the 
(quantitative) number 2, all ratios x/y where ‘x’ = 2y, and so on. All these 
‘versions’ of Twoness would be materially identical, as indicated by the ‘=’ 
sign. The possibility that this approach makes the Forms themselves otiose 
in mathematical reasoning coupled with the claim that understanding ?sjust 
mathematical, reveals itself in the substitution of ‘mathematicals’ for Forms 
by Speusippus or the conflation of them by Xenocrates. 

The Neoplatonists are generally in accord with Aristotle in supposing that 
Plato somehow derived Forms from the principles called the ‘Great and 
Small’ or ‘Dyad’ and the ‘One.’ Indeed, Aristotle's account is a principal 
source for their supposition. Plotinus has the most elaborate discussion of 
how this derivation is supposed to work. The heart of Plotinian Platonism is 
the integration of Plato's treatment of these principles with what he says or 
is reported as saying about the Good, Forms, and a divine intellect. The 
details of this integration would take us too far afield. The important point 


139. Met. A 6, 987b14-22 (trans. Apostle). The last line is disputed. Jaeger brackets the 
word for numbers; Ross brackets the word for Forms: €tt 6é Tapa Ta aicOnrà kal rà etn rà 
yaempacrucà TOV TpaypáTov eivat not perat, Srah€epovta TOV [LEV atoonTav TQ atta kal 
åkívnTa civar, TOV ©’ el6Qv TO TÀ èv THAN ATTA Ópota eivat TÒ 8€ elsos abro ëv čkagTov 
póvov. éne 6? atria TÀ ción Tots áAXots, Tüke(vov crouxeta TávTOV onen TOV Óvrov elvat 
oToLxeta. òs ev otv ody TO ueya kal TO uikpóv civar dpxás, às 8' oto(av TÒ év é£ éke(vov 
yàp kata uéOe£iw Tod Evds rà el6n eivai roUs dpLOpots. 

140. See Met. M 6, 1080b1 1-12, where Aristotle clearly distinguishes “both kinds of num- 
bers.” The distinction in Aristotle is between formal (eiónriko() numbers and unitary 
(pova&tko() numbers. See M 6, 1080b19, 30; M 8, 1083b16-17; M 9, 1086a5; N 2, 1088b34; 
N 3, 1090b35; N 5, 1092b20. For Plotinus, essential (obctó6ns) number is the same as ‘for- 
mal’ number. See V 5. 4, 16-17. Also, Ps.-Alexander Jn Met. 762, 26; Syrianus In Met. 45, 


33-35: 46, 3-4. 
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for my purposes is that part of the sting of the Aristotelian criticism in Meta- 
physics MN is removed once we recognize that the Neoplatonists are willing 
to ‘give’ Aristotle quantitative numbers and magnitudes, especially since 
Aristotle's actual employment of these is not in disaccord with Plato's math- 
ematics. Where Aristotle goes wrong, however, from their point of view, is in 
misconceiving the imagistic nature of mathematics. This is something that 
would be forced upon Aristotle if he were more explicit about his ‘con- 
structivism.' His insistence on treating ‘formal’ numbers as a Platonic sub- 
stitute for quantitative numbers is misguided, owing to his infirm grasp of 
first principles and his failure to recognize incorporeal complexity as a meta- 
physical truth. 

This said, it is still the case that Plato seems to hold that all the intelligi- 
bility in the sensible world is mathematical. For in Timaeus he says that the 
Demiurge acts upon the pre-cosmic chaos by imposing on it figures 
(e(8ec1) and numbers (dpiOpots).1*! As Plato goes on to say, the figures are 
composed of numbers.! ^? And as the entire passage makes plain, Plato is 
in his analysis of the cosmic sensible world separating off the mathematical 
contribution of divinity from the pre-cosmic phenomenal chaos, consisting 
of traces ((xvn) of their nature—that is, of their cosmic natures.!? What 
Plato is claiming is not that the sensible world consists of nothing but what 
is expressible mathematically, but that all that is intelligible in it is so 
expressible.! 44 

Aristotle is of course committed to the view that ‘form’ expresses all that 
is intelligible in nature. Matter is as such not intelligible; it is knowable only 
by ‘analogy.’!4° What the proponent of disharmony must show is that Aris- 
totle holds that there are forms irreducible to expression as mathematical 
ratios or patterns, whether these be dynamic or static. It is not enough to 
say that there are forms that can be expressed nonmathematically. As we 
have already seen, within the constricted confines of the sensible world, 
Aristotelian essentialism can operate under the aegis of Platonism. Thus, 
the fact that we can in some sense understand or define species according 
to genera and differentia that make no mention of mathematical proper- 
ties is not to the point. What is crucial is whether or not these definitions 


141. Tim. 53B5. Cf. 54D4-5; 55D8, for the justification for understanding ei6eot here as 
figures: that is, as (regular) geometrical solids, the pyramid, octahedron, icosahedron, and cube. 

142. Ibid., 54D3-5. 

143. See Gerson 1996 for a defense of this interpretation. The alternative is that the pre- 
cosmic elements show traces of their eternal paradigms. But among other things, this would 
presumably entail that, say, the Form of Fire is hot, since the pre-cosmic elements manifest only 
phenomenal qualities. 

144. Cf. Rep. 602D-6034A. See Burnyeat 1987; Miller 1999, esp. 78, 83-87. See Brumbaugh 
(1954, 154 in reprint), who argues that Aristotle, despite his criticism of Plato's theory of math- 
ematics, "seems in his practice to be carrying on the techniques of the Timaeus throughout his 
whole system." Brumbaugh, for example, lists a number of passages in the Aristotelian corpus 
in which Aristotle employs the concept of the ‘harmonic’ mean to indicate what is intelligible 
about some sensible phenomena. 

145. See Phys. B 7, 191a7-8. 
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really express unqualified understanding or amount to something like 
‘nominal definitions.’ 146 

Aristotle rejects Platonic mathematical objects because they do not fit 
into his schema of causality: “But the natures which are praised in numbers, 
and their contraries, and the mathematical attributes in general, in the man- 
ner they are described and are posited as causes of nature by some thinkers, 
seem to vanish if we examine them in this manner; for not one of them is a 
cause in any of the senses described in the first principles. !47 As we saw in 
the chapter dealing with Aristotle’s account of nature, the Neoplatonic har- 
monists' basic response to this passage is that paradigmatic causes in gen- 
eral indeed do not fit into Aristotle's schema. It is the other way around. 
Numbers do not constitute the essence of anything that exists by nature. But 
what ultimately is intelligible in nature is proportion or ratio or measure— 
generally speaking, recurring patterns.!?? These are all quantifiable. This 
much Aristotle does not seem to deny—at least not in practice. But the Neo- 
platonist would also insist that the quantitative language in which we express 
this intelligibility—the language pertaining to the intermediaries or Aristo- 
tle's constructs—is itself only a representation of the primary paradigms. 
Thus, Aristotle is correct in insisting that substance is prior to quantity, and 
so quantity cannot constitute the essence of substance. But the Neoplaton- 
ists do not interpret Plato as holding this; rather, they take Plato to be hold- 
ing, especially in Timaeus, that the quantitative contains the images by which 
we have access to the purely intelligible—that is, superquantitative— 
order.!#9 Assuming that Aristotle believes he has rejected this tells us noth- 
ing about whether or not his systematic attempts to understand nature and 
being in general can be coherently stated without the Platonic supplement. 


146. See Thompson (1992, 269-270 in abridged edition), who distinguishes the defini- 
tion of form as descriptive and as analytic: that is, in its mathematical structure. The latter is 
held by Thompson to be superior to the former in the sense that it enables us to attain greater 
understanding. Thompson's entire project of the mathematical analysis of the growth and 
(physical or outward) form of organisms is viewed by him as thoroughly Aristotelian. A Neo- 
platonist might venture the suggestion that itis thoroughly Aristotelian because itis thoroughly 
Platonic. 

147. Met. N 6, 1093b7-11 (trans. Apostle). Cf. N 5, 1092b20-25: “A number, then, 
whether a number in general or a number whose parts are just units, is neither a cause in the 
sense as that which acts, nor as matter, nor as a formula or a form of things. Nor is it a cause in 
the sense of final cause" (trans. Apostle). 

148. See Sayre 1983, 109-110, 164, on the understanding of number as measure or pro- 
portion in Plato. See also Scolnicov 2003, 104-106. 

149. This superquantitative order is identifiable with the indivisible Sameness, Difference, 
and Being of Tim. 35A, one of the elements of the soul as created by the Demiurge. As 
superquantitative, it is also supersubstantial, where ‘substance’ indicates what underlies quan- 
tity and is itself quantifiable. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Aristotle’s Ethics 


Neoplatonic commentaries on Aristotle’s ethical treatises are few and far 
between.! In fact, there exist no commentaries on these treatises by any non- 
Christian, Neoplatonic authors.? What is extant comes from a period per- 
haps five hundred years after the end of pagan Neoplatonism. Perhaps one 
reason for the absence of commentaries is that Aristotle's ethical treatises 
do not appear in the Neoplatonic curriculum. Despite the dearth of mate- 
rial, it would be a mistake to suppose that there is nothing appropriately 
called *Neoplatonic ethics' or that this does not cohere with the basic har- 
monist position. We shall see that Neoplatonic ethics follows what should be 
by now the familiar program of incorporating Aristotelian doctrine into an 
interpretation and defense of Plato. This appears in part in the commen- 
taries on Plato's dialogues, especially those of Porphyry, Olympiodorus on 
Phaedo and Alcibiades I, and Proclus on Republic. It also appears, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, in Simplicius's Commentary on the Handbook of Epictetus. 


The Central Idea of Neoplatonic Ethics 


Let us begin by recalling that Neoplatonism does not recognize a distinctive 
Socratic philosophy, something that might be set in contrast to Platonism. 
Hence it is not surprising to find few references to, for example, the so-called 


1. See Rose 1871; Mercken 1990 for useful surveys. 

2. Porphyry apparently wrote some sort of commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 
though the fragmentary material gives us hardly any indication of what it contained. Aspasius 
wrote a commentary that is extant in part. This commentary, and Alexander of Aphrodisias' s 
Ethical Problems were apparently available to Plotinus (see Porphyry V. Plot. chap. 14). 
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Socratic paradoxes and to the ethical doctrines these might be thought to 
reflect. Rather, the Neoplatonic view of Platonic ethics is rooted firmly in 
the two-world metaphysics most familiar from what most have become accus- 
tomed to call *the middle dialogues."? 

The governing theme of Neoplatonic ethics is founded on a passage in 
the digression in Theaetetus where “the whole question of human happiness 
and misery” is addressed.‘ It is here that “assimilation to God” (Ópot(octs 
8€@) is offered as the central goal of human life. Here is the exhortation in 
its immediate context: 


Evils are not able to be destroyed, O Theodorus, for there is always necessarily 
something opposed to the good—not that these evils are situated among the 
gods, but just that they inhabit this mortal nature and this place necessarily. 
Therefore, it is necessary to try to flee from here to there are quickly as possi- 
ble. And flight [pvy7] is assimilation to God as much as possible. And assimi- 
lation is becoming just and pious with wisdom [ópovrjoeos]. But, my good man, 
itis not at all an easy thing to persuade people that it is not for the reasons some 
say that it is necessary to flee wickedness and pursue virtue. It is not in order 
not to appear evil to others but to appear good that wickedness should be fled 
and virtue pursued. This is just an old wives’ tale, or so it appears to me. 


Let us state the truth in this way. God is in no way unjust; rather, he is as just 
as is possible, and there is nothing more like him than one who would become 
as just as possible. It is in this matter that someone shows his true mettle or his 
nothingness and weakness. For the recognition (yvóots) of this is true wisdom 
and true virtue, whereas the ignorance of this is clear folly and evil. 


This passage, which encapsulates Platonic ethics for Neoplatonists has not 
received a great deal of serious attention among contemporary scholars.? 
The reason is, no doubt, as Julia Annas notes, that a notion of flight from 
the world seems to be in tension with a view of ethics as requiring some sort 
of engagement with the world.” Neoplatonists perceived no such tension. 
The passage above makes a number of claims. It identifies flight “from 
here to there" with "assimilation to God as much as possible." It then iden- 
tifies assimilation to God with “becoming just and pious with wisdom," which 


3. See, e.g., Simplicius (Jn Epic. 4, 52-5, 4), who makes explicit the Neoplatonic propen- 
sity for placing ethical concerns generally in a metaphysical context. 

4. Tht. 17505-6. 

5. Tht. 176A5-C5. Cf. Rep. 500D1; 631B1; Phdr. 253A4; Tim. 69A1—2; Lg. 716C6-7. See 
Aristotle ENK 8, 1178b25-27: “For while the entire life of the gods is blessed, the life of human 
beings [is blessed] insofar as it is a sort of likeness of such [blessed] activity" (rois ev yap 
0cois äras 6 Blos pakdptos, Tots 8 ávOpórmors, Ed’ ócov ópotopá TL TAS ToLatTHS Evepyetas 
UTGpXEL). 

6. E.g., Irwin 1995 mentions it not at all. Notable exceptions are Merki 1952; Rist 1964; 
Roloff 1970; Annas 1999, chap. 3; and Sedley 1999a. 

7. See Annas 1999, 70-71. See Ap. 31D where Plato has Socrates express serious scepticism 
about engagement in public affairs. The goal of assimilation to the divine presumably origi- 
nates in part from reflection on Socrates’ bold claim at Ap. 38A that “the unexamined life is 
not worth living.” 
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in the next line is compressed to “pursuing virtue.” It seems that one 
becomes like God by becoming virtuous. Finally, the recognition (yvàots) 
of this is true virtue. It must be admitted, I think, that if there is a tension in 
Plato between this worldly and otherworldly ethics, this passage has not even 
a whiff of it. And yet there are puzzles. First, there is the idea that being vir- 
tuous makes us like God. Plato says not that becoming virtuous is pleasing 
to God or that it will be rewarded by God—two things that he clearly holds 
in some sense—but that becoming virtuous makes one to be like God. But 
in what sense does God practice virtue? Or more precisely, since the passage 
explicitly claims that God is just, does God practice itin the way that human 
beings do? Second, Plato seems to make a distinction between the practice 
of virtues and the recognition of the fact that virtue is assimilation to God. 
The latter, however, is called *true virtue." It is far from obvious what the 
relationship is between the practice of virtue or the virtues and the recog- 
nition of what virtue is. 

Before we address these puzzles and the larger question of the reconcil- 
iation of the thisworldly and otherworldly Plato, we ought to have before us 
the parallel passage in T?maeus. At the end of the dialogue, in an address by 
Timaeus on the care of the soul, He speaks in particular about the care of 
the highest part of the soul, the divine part—namely, intellect: 


Now if a human being is engrossed in appetites and ambitions and spends all 
his pains upon these, all his thoughts must needs be mortal and, so far as this 
is possible, he cannot fall short of becoming mortal altogether, since he has 
nourished the growth of his mortality. But if his heart has been set on the love 
of learning and true wisdom and he has exercised that part of himself above 
all, he is surely bound to have thoughts immortal and divine, if he shall lay 
hold upon truth, nor can he fail to possess immortality in the fullest measure 
that human nature admits; and because he is always devoutly cherishing the 
divine part and maintaining the guardian genius that dwells with him in good 
estate, he must needs be happy above all. Now there is but one way of caring 
for anything, namely to give it the nourishment and motions proper to it. The 
motions akin to the divine part in us are the thoughts and revolutions of the 
universe; these, therefore, every human being should follow, and correcting 
those circuits in the head that were deranged at birth, by learning to know the 
harmonies and revolutions of the world, he should bring the intelligent part, 
according to its pristine nature, into the likeness (€EEopotGoat) of that which 
intelligence discerns, and thereby win the fulfillment of the best life set by the 
gods before mankind both for this present time and for the time to come.? 


This passage introduces several new ideas, but it cannot be said to make 
things easier. First, there is the strange notion of becoming immortal or 
becoming mortal. One would have thought that mortality and immortality 
are endowments, not achievements. Second, the life of happiness, though 
it is evidently roughly equated with assimilation to the divine, is identified 


8. Tim. goB1-D7 (trans. Cornford). 
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not with the practice of virtue at all but with the knowledge of astronomy or 
contemplation of the heavens. 

Leaving aside for the moment the problems associated with assimilation 
to the divine, the fundamental problem in both passages is the connection 
or lack of connection between the theoretical and the practical. It is this 
problem of course that seems to bedevil Plato's very notion of the philoso- 
pher. And, just to anticipate for a moment, itis the central interpretive prob- 
lem in relation to Aristotle's ethics. If the best life is the theoretical life, as 
Aristotle says, what happens to engagement with the world? 

The Neoplatonists apparently saw no problem here, but this was because 
they insisted on seeing the ethical teaching of Plato as inseparable from the 
larger context of his metaphysics.? More accurately, it probably never 
occurred to them to see it otherwise. The relation of the theoretical to the 
practical is to be seen as analogous to the relation of the intelligible world 
to the sensible world and to the relation of ideal disembodied existence to 
embodied human life. 

The theoretical or philosophical life is understood by them as the “prac- 
tice for dying" of Phaedo.!? This involves the “separation of soul and body."!! 
Itis a kind of purification (ka0ápots).!? That such purification means more 
than simply theoretical activity is evident from Socrates' claim that "in fact, 
temperance and justice and courage are a sort of purification of these 
things [i.e., of worldly considerations] and wisdom ($póvnots) itself a kind 
of purifying ritual (ka6appós)."!? As I have tried to show elsewhere, the 
process of purification is intended by Plato as a sort of self-transformation, 
not simply or primarily a reform of outward behavior.!* More particularly, 
in the light of the Theaetetus passage above, the purification, which is but 
another metaphor for assimilation to God, is a transformation of psycho- 
logical agency. Whereas most people, including those who have not yet but 
will put on the mantle of philosopher, are moved by their particular and 
idiosyncratic embodied desires; the one who has been purified can identify 
herself with a *God's eye view’ of the world. Just as God, the locus of per- 
fect justice, does not accord a privileged status to one's bodily appetites in 
judging what is best, so one who lives the best life possible for a human 
being is one who is oriented away from his own appetites and toward the 
impersonal and intelligible. 

A human being acquires immortality 'as far as possible' by identifying 
with the immortal or rational part of his soul—‘as far as possible.’ This 
means identifying with that in him that is oriented toward the objective 


9. See the useful remarks in Lloyd 1967, 293-295. 

10. Phd. 6445-6. Cf. 67D7-10. 

11. Ibid., 65C11-D2. Cf. 66E6-67B2. Aristotle De An. A 3, 407b2—5, accepts the desirabil- 
ity of separation of intellect from the body as a commonplace. 

12. Phd. 67 C5. 

13. Ibid., 69B8-C3. See Damascius Jn Phd. 1, 147—149, and 164, on the distinction between 
purifying and civic virtues in this passage. 

14. See Gerson 2003, chap. 2. 
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rather than the subjective. Itmeans wanting only what reason dictates. If one 
only wanted this, one's own appetites would never be the principle or åpxń 
of one's action. But this identification is never complete so long as one is 
embodied. And this is to say that appetites are never extirpated, only sub- 
ordinated. Reason in fact frequently dictates that appetites be satisfied. But 
their satisfaction is determined objectively, just as one would ideally strive to 
satisfy or refuse to satisfy the appetites of a child in one's care.!° 

Before we ask how the virtues constitute a sort of purification, we must 
recall that Plato himself contrasts these virtues with what he calls *popular or 
political virtue" (rijv 8nporukri]v kai TOALTLKTY üperi): ‘temperance’ and 
‘justice,’ so called, developed from custom and practice without philosophy 
and intellect.!? The difference between these popular or political virtues and 
the virtues that purify is that the former do not result in self-transformation. 
They are entirely behavior oriented.!” One who practices these virtues may 
perform actions for all sorts of motives, including those that are not ignoble, 
but these actions are not done as one who is purified would do them. 

In his treatise On Virtues, Plotinus expresses what became the basis for 
the standard Neoplatonic interpretation of the virtues.!? Reflecting on the 
Theaeletus passage, Plotinus asks how the practice of virtue can make us like 
divine intellect and intelligible reality, since there is no virtue there. The 
divine has no need of virtue because it is perfect.!? In particular, it has no 
need of the popular or political virtues, which Plotinus identifies as achieve- 
ments of an embodied tripartite soul.?? Among the Forms, a Form of Virtue 
is present, but as the paradigm of virtue it is not virtuous.?! Likeness to God 


15. This is essentially a metaethical point. The subordination of appetite to reason does 
not entail virtuous behavior; the rule of reason does not guarantee imperviousness to error. 

16. Phd. 82A10-B3. Cf. 69B6—7, where this sort of virtue is called an illusory facade (okta- 
ypadta), fit for slaves. Cf. Rep. 365C3-4 and esp. 500D8 with 518D3-519A6 where the ‘popu- 
lar’ virtues are identified as the “so-called virtues of the soul,” and esp. 619C7-Di for 
participation in virtue by ‘habit’ (£0e1) ‘without philosophy.’ At 430C3, courage is character- 
ized as ‘political’ virtue. At 443C10-D1, characterizing justice, Plato contrasts ‘external’ behav- 
ior with ‘internal’ virtue, which is concerned with what is “truly oneself and one’s own.” If this 
characterization of justice is separated from the justice that is ‘without philosophy’ and iden- 
tified with ‘true virtue’ practiced by the philosopher, then, though the distinction between the 
two types of virtue would remain, the latter would be already indicated in Book 4. 

17. See Proclus In Remp. I 208, 27, on this type of virtue as relational activity (oxeTLK) 
€vépyeta), roughly, interpersonal behavior. The life of relational activity is contrasted (209, 4) 
with the life in itself (ka@ aid). 

18. For Porphyry’s elaboration in Sent. 32, see infra. On Plotinus’s account of the grades of 
virtue see Dillon 1983, esp. 93-102. 

19. Cf. Plotinus I 2. 3, 31. 

20. Ibid., I 2. 1. Cf. Olympiodorus (In Gorg. Proem, 4, 17—20), who interprets the discus- 
sion of virtue there as pertaining to political virtue as opposed to the purified virtue of Phaedo. 
See also Jn Alc. I, 4, 15ff. See also Simplicius In Epic. 2, 30-3, 6. See O'Meara 2003, 8-10, 40-44, 
for a similar interpretation of the political virtues. 

21. 12. 2, 3-4. Plotinus understands that self-predication of Forms is based on a confusion. 
He says that a perceptible house is made in the likeness of the intelligible house, without the 
intelligible house being like the perceptible one. Cf. I 2. 1, 42-45. Thus, the infinite regress 
argument of Parm. 132D-133A does not get off the ground since the Form does not have the 
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consists in becoming like eternal intellect, absorbed in the contemplation 
of eternal reality. All true virtues are understood as advancements toward 
identification of the person with the activity of a disembodied intellect. 

Plotinus asks if the popular or political virtues are real virtues. And his 
answer is an insistence that whatever serves to make us godlike is a virtue.?? 
He says: “These virtues do truly organize our lives and make us better by giv- 
ing limit to and giving measure [perpotcat] to our appetites and in general 
to all our feelings [rà 7481]. And they eliminate false beliefs, by what is gen- 
erally better and by limiting the unmeasured and unlimited."?? These 
virtues, as they are described by Plato in the fourth book of Republic, are 
aspects of an embodied life under the aegis of reason.?* Hence, *popular or 
political virtue" indicates the virtue of a political animal, a human being liv- 
ing among others. The practice of these virtues contributes to our godlike- 
ness because they entice us toward identification with our rational faculty.*° 
They do this because acting as reason dictates means at least sometimes act- 
ing against our appetites or emotions. Since each of us acts on behalf of our 
own good as we perceive that, continual acting under the aegis of reason 
and over the blandishments of appetite and emotion contributes to a self- 
identification with the former. We become habituated to believing that what 
reason determines is good is our good. This is the principal true belief that 
virtue substitutes for false beliefs. 

What, then, of the ‘higher’ virtue that is a ‘purification’? In contrast to 
the popular and political virtues that consist essentially in behavior, these 
virtues constitute a disposition (6td8e0ts) of the soul. According to this dis- 
position, the soul “thinks and is in this way free of affections” [åmaðńs].”?® 
It is not entirely mistaken to see in the latter claim a Stoic element.?" Yet the 


property that the Form’s name names in the way that what participates in the Form does. Things 
that participate in the Form do so as a result of the intelligent activity of the Demiurge, who 
makes the world according to the eternal paradigm. So, when Plotinus says that there is no virtue 
in the intelligible world, he is inferring the particular conclusion from the general principle. 


22. 12.1, 23-26. 

29. Ibid., I 2. 2, 13-18. These virtues are here understood according to a general account 
of Phil. 23Bff., esp. 26B-C, in which the imposition by the Demiurge of form on the sensible 
world is taken to be the imposition of limit on the unlimited. 

24. See Plotinus, I 1. 10, 11-13; Proclus In Remp. I 208, 29-209, 6 and 231, 17 on the iden- 
tification of political virtue (TokTKT åpeTń) as including the four virtues of the embodied soul 
in Book 4. See also Olympiodorus /n Gorg. 15 5, 1—4; 24 1, 2ff. 

25. Plotinus actually says, (I 2. 3, 9-10) that Plato denies that the political virtues “produce 
likeness.” Plotinus may be making a distinction between being made like (ópototo0at) and the 
process of becoming like (Gpotwots). If this is so, he is perhaps distinguishing between virtu- 
ous behavior which is a kind of likeness of the Form of Virtue and the life of the divine, and 
the self-transformation that occurs with a genuine conversion to a philosophical life. 

26. I2. 3, 19-20. 

27. Annas 1997 argues for the Stoic Antipater's interpretation of Plato as holding the suf- 
ficiency of virtue for happiness. This argument indirectly supports the Neoplatonic interpre- 
tation of Plato as holding that the political virtues are inferior to the purified virtue of the 
philosopher. 
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goal of Neoplatonic ethics, unlike Stoic ethics, is resolutely otherworldly, 
and this difference, I think, inevitably affects one’s orientation to embodied 
life.?? Plotinus, no more than Plato, is endorsing or even contemplating the 
extirpation of anything that is natural to the embodied state. It is a confu- 
sion to see in this a recommendation of a kind of mortifying asceticism. It 
is something else. 

Plotinus goes on to argue that the person purified by virtue will have tran- 
scended incontinence or weakness of the will.?? This means that the person 
has no or few desires that are unchosen (&mpoaíperov), meaning not that 
he never desires food or sleep or sex or other pleasures but that he never 
acts on such desires except under the aegis of reason.” And that is because, 
as a virtuous person, he has identified with his rational self and never sup- 
poses that his own good is other than a rational one. We should notice here 
in particular how Plotinus uses incontinence to make the conceptual dis- 
tinction between the two types of virtue. The popular and political virtues 
in Republic are developed on the basis of a theoretical argument explaining 
how incontinence is possible. The incontinent person, like the hapless 
Leontius, has an appetite he knows is bad but cannot control. A continent 
person is one who has the bad appetite but is able to control it. Someone 
practicing continence would be practicing the ‘lower’ virtue. But the truly 
virtuous person has been purified of bad desires. He does not have them in 
the first place. Or at least ideally so. Plotinus seems to recognize degrees of 
purification and an ideal purified state which is, nevertheless, not unquali- 
fiedly ideal, since it is still embodied.?! 

The distinction between the two types of virtue parallels exactly the dis- 
tinction between the virtuous person envisioned at the end of Book 4 of 
Republic and the philosopher or “aristocratic human being” envisioned at 
the end of Book 9.?? In the case of every virtue of the purified person, there 


28. See Thiel 1999. Simplicius's Commentary on the Handbook of Epictetus is the stellar exam- 
ple of how the principle of harmony is extended to embrace Stoicism. 

29. 12.5, 17-21. 

30. Cf. Phd. 64D3-6. As others have noted, Plotinus's asceticism is not equivalent to that of 
the Stoics. The distinction here between desires that are chosen and those that are not may be 
compared with the passage in ENH 6, 1147b23ff., where Aristotle distinguishes ‘necessary’ 
pleasures (those concerned with food, sex, and other bodily appetites) from those that are cho- 
sen for themselves (rà aiperà Kad’ avrà: that is, victory, honor, wealth, etc.) The truly virtu- 
ous man, according to Plotinus, will not choose the latter and will not give in to the former 
against the deliverances of reason. 

31. 12. 4, 1-7. One might argue that in Book 4 of Republic, Plato holds that the presence 
of ethical virtue rules out continence, not just incontinence. But this is not so clear. If the appet- 
itive part of the soul (Tò ETLBupLNTLK6V) does its job and obeys the rational part of the soul (Tò 
AoytoTiK6v), this does not necessarily mean that there are present no appetites whose satis- 
faction (like that of Leontius) would constitute a vicious act. It just means that they are not 
'strong' enough to prevail. I am inclined to believe that if we take seriously the distinction 
between popular or political virtue on the one hand and the true virtue of the philosopher on 
the other, we shall be obliged to recognize that only the latter transcends continence. 

32. See Rep. 619C6-D1 where Plato distinguishes participating in virtue through habit 
(č0eL) without philosophy from the sort of virtue that has been the subject of the discussion 
since Book 5. 
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is an “activity in the direction of intellect" (mpòs votv évepyeiv) 23 The per- 
son in each case affirms her identity with reason much as someone might 
be said to identify with a cause or the fate of another. Such a person is pro- 
foundly different, for example, from the wise person described in Book 4.5* 
The latter's wisdom consists entirely in knowing what is beneficial (Tot ovp- 
$épovros) for each part of the soul and for the whole soul together. This 
must be the embodied soul if it is only the rational part that is immortal. And 
this prudential wisdom is available to one who knows that she ought to obey 
the dictates of the philosopher, even though she herself has no philosophy 
in her.” It is the one who pursues philosophy in a sound manner (bytG@s) 
who is destined for happiness.?? 

In the last chapter of the treatise Plotinus asks two questions: (1) do the 
virtues entail each other and (2) do the higher and lower virtues entail each 
other? The answer to the first question is that since in the intelligible world 
all the Forms are mutually implicatory, so here below, possession of one 
virtue entails possession of all. More convincingly, Plotinus argues that since 
there is a single process of purification, when that process is completed, all 
the virtues are present.?7 This is the “principal part of the life of the serious 
human being [tod orov8atov]."?9 

The answer to the second question would seem to be equally straightfor- 
ward, but though the person in possession of the higher virtues is said to 
have the lower ‘in potency,’ itis not so clear that he will practice them in the 
way that the one in possession only of these practices them.?? Plotinus is here 
worried about how one who has been purified of attachments to embodied 
life can be said to possess the virtues which consist in giving "limit and meas- 
ure" to desires. He seems to think that practicing the lower virtues implies 
an ‘impure’ attachment to embodied life—in other words, a political life: 


But when he [the one who is purified] attains to higher principles and differ- 
ent measures he will act according to these. For example, he will not locate 
self-control in that measure [i.e., of the lower virtues], but completely sepa- 
rating himself as much as possible, he will completely not live the life of the 
good human being as political virtue conceives of it [GEvot], but leaving this 
behind, he will choose another life, the life of the gods. For assimilation is in 
the direction of these, not in the direction of good men. The latter type of 
assimilation is a case of making one image like another, both of which are 


33. 12. 6, 23-27. 

34. See Rep. 442C5-8. 

35. See Rep. 445C10-D1, where the philosopher is described as a lover of truth and where, 
by implication, her wisdom consists in attaining that truth. 

36. See Rep. 619D8-E1. 

37. Ibid., I 2. 7, 8-10. 

38. See I 4. 16, where Plotinus compares 6 oTovsatos with the ideal of political life, 6 
émtekr|s &vOpomos. 

39. Ibid., I 2. 7, 10-12. Cf. I 3. 6, 17ff. where he suggests that the lower and higher virtue 
can grow at the same time. 
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derived from another. Assimilation to the other [the life of the gods] is in the 
direction of the paradigm.?? 


As many scholars have pointed out, this claim implies neither world- 
renouncing asceticism nor Nietzschean transcendence of value, any more 
than Socrates' claim that philosophy is preparation for dying is an endorse- 
ment of suicide.*! There is nothing inconsistent in choosing not to live a 
political life and yet practicing political virtue when this is required. That is 
the key. Practicing this virtue as required is opposed to fetishizing it.4? As 
Plotinus elsewhere says, one does not wish for the drowning of a child in 
order that one can practice virtue and save him. 

Porphyry offers an influential expansion or precision of the Plotinian 
scheme.’ In his Sentences Leading to the Intelligible World 32, he writes: “It 
has been shown then that there are four kinds [yévn] of virtue: (1) those 
of intellect, which are paradigmatic and coincide with its essence; (2) those 
of the soul already in relation to intellect and imbued [rAnpovgévns] with 
it; (3) those of the human soul that is being purified [ka8atpoupevns] and 
has been purified of the body and of arational passions; (4) those of the 
human soul that manage the human being, putting limits to and moderat- 
ing the passions [uerptomá8etav] by means of imposing measures [uérpa] 
on the arational.”*4 

As Porphyry has already explained, at each of these levels, the four 
virtues of temperance, courage, wisdom, and justice can be found in a dis- 
tinct form. That is, the virtues at level (2) are an image of those at (1), and 
so on. According to Porphyry's description of these levels, (4) is equiva- 
lentto the political and popular virtue as understood by Plotinus in Phaedo; 
(1) and (2) form a division of Plotinus's theoretical virtue into its practice 
by intellect and by the soul. Perhaps this is in fact a division of theoretical 
activity as practiced intuitively and discursively. Porphyry is here relying on 
the distinction Plotinus makes elsewhere between using intellect and 


40. Ibid., I 2. 7, 21-30. 

41. See, e.g., Bussanich 1990; Dillon 19962; Smith 1999. Porphyry's biography of Plotinus 
gives a vivid and moving picture of the contemplative as he navigates through everyday life. 

42. See VI 8. 6, 14-18, where Plotinus expresses the core world-renouncing idea. One may 
compare in this regard the point of Martin Luther's obviously exaggerated remark: *Chris- 
tianity has nothing to do with virtue." 

43. See Hadot 1978, 152-158; Dillon 1983; O'Meara 1994 ; Wildberg 2002; and Lurje 2002, 
242—248, on the Porphyrean gradations of virtue and their development in later Neoplatonism. 

44. Porphyry Sent. 32, 71—78. Olympiodorus, evidently relying on Iamblichus, Jn Phd. 8, 
2-3, expands the Porphyrean list of four levels of virtue to five: (1) natural (6votkat), result- 
ing from temperament; (2) moral (fPtkat), owing to habit; (3) civic or political (TodtTLKat), 
concerned with the tripartite soul and the moderation of the passions; (4) purificatory (ka8ap- 
Tikat); and (5) contemplative (Sewprntikat). The same list appears in Damascius In Phd. 1, 
138-144. Both give the ‘paradigmatic’ referring to the virtues of the gods as a sixth category, 
alluding to Plotinus I 2. 7, 2-6. See Westerink 1976, 1:18, on Proclus’s relation to Olympi- 
odorus and Damascius; and O’Meara 2003, 46-49, on the Iamblichean additions to the Plo- 
tinian-Porphyrean schema. See also Eustratius’s Christianized version of the grades of virtues 
and the ascent to union with God, In EN 4, 25-38. 
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being identified with it. In addition, in (3) Porphyry erects a distinct 
form of virtue constituted by the purification process of Phaedo. These are 
the virtues of the soul that is being elevated (d$toTapévns) to the intel- 
lectual realm.*° At this level, wisdom consists in refusing to share the opin- 
ions of the body (cvv6otáCew) and in acting according to intellect; 
temperance, in refusing to experience what the body feels (ópora8etv); 
courage, in having no fear of separation from the body; justice, in the 
unimpeded rule of reason.*7 

The virtue of refusing to share the opinions of the body should put us in 
mind of Phaedo, where Socrates, in the so-called affinity argument for the 
soul’s immortality, warns his interlocutors of the perils of embodiment: by 
sharing opinions and pleasures with the body, the soul is forced to become 
of like character and nurture with it.4° We should not suppose that the pos- 
sibility of “sharing the body’s opinions” indicates that the body is being rep- 
resented by Plato as the sort of thing capable of having opinions. On the 
contrary, one is being exhorted to refuse to share the opinions possessed by 
oneself insofar as one is the subject of bodily states, namely, opinions that 
the satisfaction of bodily desires constitutes one's own good.?? One is being 
exhorted to renounce those opinions. Similarly, refusing to feel what the 
body feels amounts to refusing to permit one's bodily feelings to be the àpxi 
of one's actions. Courage is the refusal to believe that one's good is elimi- 
nated by the death of the human being. The unimpeded rule of reason is 
just the establishment of reason as the sole åpxń of action. 

The cathartic virtues serve to indicate the continuity of the practices of 
ethical and intellectual virtue. That is why, as Porphyry insists, the posses- 
sion of the higher necessitates the possession of the lower.?? After all, if, say, 
one is three-quarters of the way toward one's goal, then one is necessarily 
more than halfway toward that goal. Life is a continuum in which one is 
either approaching or receding from the ideal state. Possession of the 
higher virtues indicates progress towards the goal beyond that made by pos- 
session of the lower. Because the goal is fixed, the steps leading progressively 
to it are also fixed. 

What Porphyry has here done is in effect to recognize that the practices 
of the philosopher are distinct from the achievement of the philosopher as 
a contemplator. He recognizes philosophy as part of a virtuous way of life, 
other than yet (importantly) inferior to the virtuous state consisting of the 
contemplation of eternal truth. A moral preparation or purification of the 


45. CÉ. V 3. 3, 445 V 8. 4, 1. 

46. Sent. 32, 18-19. Cf. Iamblichus V. Pythag. 122, 10-123, 4. Iamblichus insisted that 
‘theurgic’ virtues were above the philosophical and necessary for union with God. See De Myst. 
IL 11; Olympiodorus Jn Phd. 114, 20-22; Marinus V. Proc. 26. 

47. Sent. 32, 23-29. 

48. Phd. 83D 7-8. 

49. See Gerson 2003, chaps. 2-3. 

50. See Sent. 32, 78-79: kal 6 pèv Exwv Tas pe(Covs EE àváykns Exel kal Tas EAATTOUS, 
ov pnp TÒ €utradtv. 
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soul is a necessary prelude to intellectual activity?! In other words, one does 
not prepare for attainment of the virtues of the intellect merely by practic- 
ing moderation of the passions. 


A Neoplatonic Reading of Aristotle's Ethics 


Near the beginning of his Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle declares that the pres- 
ent inquiry (j.é0080s) is political (TodtTLKH).°? This might appear confus- 
ing only to someone who was convinced that politics, alas, has nothing to do 
with ethics. In saying that ethics is politics, however, Aristotle is making only 
a technical point about the nature and unity of practical science. There is 
one practical science, generically: the science of human action. As a science, 
it has certain universally true definitions and axioms. Ideally, its lineaments 
should follow the strictures laid down in Posterior Analytics for all sciences. 
But because it is practical science, it aims at action, especially the best pos- 
sible actions according to some criterion of what is best. In addition, because 
it is concerned with action, it is subject to the imprecisions and indeter- 
minables entailed by what actions and agents are, substances living in a con- 
tingent world. Finally, again because it is practical science, politics will 
include principles relating to action that would be just irrelevant in theo- 
retical science.?? 

Given the identification of ethics as political science, it seems reasonable 
that Neoplatonists should assume that most of the central claims made in 
both Nicomachean Ethics and Politics are concerned with the popular and 
political virtue discussed by Plato in Phaedo and Republic, not with the puri- 
fied virtue that constitutes the assimilation to the divine.>* But the matter, 
as usual, is not quite so simple. For there is an aspect of Nicomachean Ethics— 
indeed, one might argue, an essential aspect—that is undeniably redolent 
of the quasi-ascetic, contemplative, otherworldly focus of Neoplatonic puri- 
fied virtue. And a good deal of contemporary scholarship on that work is 


51. Ibid., 51-55. 

52. ENA 1, 1094b11. Cf. Z 8, 1141b23, where Aristotle says that the political habit (€Ets) 
is the same as practical wisdom (póvnots), though they differ in essence. The difference, 
roughly, is that the former is concerned with the association that is the state, and the latter is 
concerned with the individual belonging to that association. 

53. At EEA 8, 1218b13, Aristotle names political science ‘supreme.’ But as the parallel pas- 
sage in Nicomachean Ethics makes clear (A 1, 1094a24-b10), politics is supreme within the prac- 
tical sphere. It does not preempt theoretical science or theoretical activity as otherwise 
supreme. It is supreme because it has as its aim the ultimate goal of all action: namely, happi- 
ness. Cf. Aspasius /n EN 1, 2-2, 2, where the commentator takes it as given that the work is con- 
cerned with political virtue which is, however, inferior to theoretical virtue. 

54. See Aspasius In EN 99, 4; Eustratius In ENT 34, 19-31; 109, 9-110, 4; Michael of Eph- 
esus In EN 583, 13-15 and 601, 28-29 where political virtue is necessary for “practicing one's 
humanity” (TÒ àv6porreóo0at) Sparshott (1982) provides a fifteen-point structural comparison 
of Nicomachean Ethics and Republic showing how the former is built on the ‘armature’ of the lat- 
ter. In passing, Sparshott adds that "the difference between the two authors is one of intent and 
hence of organization, not one of doctrine. Aristotle's points are all Platonic, though derived 
from other dialogues than the Republic” (488). See in a similar vein, Adkins 1978. 
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devoted either to explaining it away or to ignoring it. For ifit can be shunted 
offstage, then that which is from the Neoplatonic perspective a discussion 
of relatively secondary matters can be repackaged as something else. Aris- 
totelian ethics, shorn of its Platonism, can be endowed with its own ‘voice. 55 

Book K, chapters 6 to 8, of Nicomachean Ethics announces that after the 
discussion of the virtues, friendship, and pleasure, it will undertake a dis- 
cussion of happiness, this being the goal of human activities (TéAos TOV àv- 
0porívov).99 The starting point of the entire work is the assumption that 
happiness is the highest good for human beings. The highest good turns out 
to be “an activity of the soul according to virtue, and if the virtues are many, 
then according to the best and most perfect virtue.”°” What now remains is 
a discussion of the best and most perfect virtue.?? When that is discovered, 
the question about the best life—taken up in Book A, chapters 2-3 and set 
aside—can be answered. Here is how Aristotle begins to address the ques- 
tion about the best and most perfect virtue: 


Since happiness is an activity according to virtue, it is reasonable that it is [an 
activity] according to the highest [rr]v kpatiotnv] virtue. This would be an 
activity of the best [Tod dptotou] [part] of human being. So, whether this is 
intellect or something else, which according to nature seems to rule and to 
lead us and to have thought about noble and divine things, and whether it is 
itself that which is divine or among the most divine things in us, the activity of 
this according to its proper virtue would be perfect happiness. That this activ- 
ity is contemplative has already been stated.?? Also, this would seem to be in 
agreement with what was previously said and with the truth. 


Aristotle proceeds to give a number of reasons why contemplative or the- 
oretical activity is the highest virtue: (1) intellect is the highest part in us 
(6 vots [kpar(oTn] rv év fjptv);9! (2) it is concerned with the highest 
things cognizable;9? (3) itis the most continuous activity: that is, the activ- 
ity in which we can most continuously engage;9? (4) it is the most self-suf- 
ficient (abTápkns) activity: that is, it requires the fewest conditions for its 


55. I take no position here on the vexed question of the chronological relation of Nico- 
machean Ethics to Eudemian Ethics and the location of the ‘common’ books. The differences 
between the two works do not in my view suggest some large developmental thesis. Nor do they 
compromise the construction of a unified Aristotelian science of ethics along Platonic lines. 

56. EN K 6, 1176a30-32. 

57. Ibid., A 6, 1098a16-18. 

58. Nussbaum 1987, 377, argues that it is odd for Aristotle here to propose a 'sketch' of 
happiness, since that is exactly what he has done in Book A, chaps. 1—7. But though Book A 
does indeed tell us what happiness is in general—namely, that it is virtuous activity of the soul— 
it does not tell us what is the most perfect virtue. Nussbaum wrongly supposes that these are 
not different questions. 

59. See ENA 3, 1095b14-1096a10; Z 7, 1141a18-b3; Z 13, 1143b33-114426; 1145a6-11. 

60. Ibid., K 7, 1177a12-19. Cf. A 5, 1097a25-b21; K 5, 1175b36-1176a29. 

61. EN K 7, 1177a20. 

62. Ibid., 1177a20-21. 

63. Ibid., 1177a21. 
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operation;9* (5) itis alone loved for its own sake;9? (6) itis the activity most 
exempt from toil;99 (7) itis superior in seriousness (omov61) 57 According 
to all these criteria, political and military virtuous activities are judged to 
be inferior.®* So, “this would be the complete [TeAe(a] happiness of a 
human being, if extended to a complete [TéAetov] lifetime, for none of 
the [attributes] of happiness is incomplete [aterés ].”69 

Aristotle now moves to the crucial reflection on this line of reasoning: 


Such a life, of course, would be greater than that of a human being, for a 
human being will live in this manner not insofar as he is a human being, but 
insofar as he has something divine in him. And the activity of the [divine part] 
is as superior to the activity of the other virtue as [the divine part] is superior 
to the composite [cuv6érov]. Since then the intellect is divine in comparison 
with the human being, the life according to this is divine in comparison with 
human life. So, we should not follow the recommendation of those who urge 
that those who are men should think human thoughts and that mortals should 
think only of mortal things, but we should try insofar as it is possible to par- 
take of immortality [à0avac(Cew] and to do everything toward living accord- 
ing to the best thing in us. For even if this is small in bulk, it exceeds by a great 
deal all others in power and honor. And each person would seem to be this 
part, if indeed this is the authoritative and better part. So, it would be odd, if 
this were so, for someone not to choose his own life but a life of another.” 


As if the main point were not sufficiently clear, Aristotle proceeds in the 
next chapter to consider the life *according to the other [kind of] virtue": 


The life according to the other [kind of] virtue is secondarily happy, since the 
activities according to this virtue are concerned with human affairs [àv0po- 
mikat]. For it is according to the virtues which relate one human being to 
another that we perform just and brave and other actions relating to contracts 
and needs and all other sorts of things, observing in each case what is fitting 
with regard to our affections [Tots rrá6eo:]. All these appear to be concerned 
with human affairs. Some of them even seem to arise from the body, and eth- 
ical virtue [ñ Tot ÑOovs åpeTń] is in many ways associated with the affections. 


Practical wisdom [ópóvnots], too, is bound up with ethical virtue and ethical 
virtue is bound up with practical wisdom, if indeed the principles of practical 
wisdom are in accord with ethical virtues and the rightness of ethical virtues is 
in accord with practical wisdom. Since these ethical virtues are connected with 
the affections, too, they would be concerned with the composite. And the 
virtues of the composite are concerned with human affairs. So, the life and 


64. Ibid., 1177427. 

65. Ibid., 1177b1-2. 

66. Ibid., 1177b4. 

67. Ibid., 1177b19. 

68. Ibid., 1177b16-24. 

69. Ibid., 1177b24-25. 

70. Ibid., 1177b26-117824. See I 4, 1166a22-23; I 8, 116922. 
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happiness in accord with these virtues, too, would be [human]. But the [life 
and happiness] of the intellect is separated [kexoptopiévn ].?! 


Aristotle is careful to add that although one engaged in the contemplative 
life needs few externals, he will, insofar as he is a human being living with 
many others, choose to do the things according to [ethical] virtue. There- 
fore, he will be in need of externals for living a human life.7? Nevertheless, 
the gods are evidently the most happy, and it is absurd to suppose that they 
practice ethical virtue: that is, that they engage in the activities in which eth- 
ical virtue would be desired.” The activity of human beings that is closest to 
the gods is, therefore, the most happy.” For “while the whole life of the gods 
is blessed, the life of human beings [is blessed] insofar as it is a kind of like- 
ness [ópoíwpa] of this activity [i.e., contemplation].”” 

There are so many striking similarities between the foregoing passages 
and what Plato says in Timaeus and Theaetetus about assimilation to the divine 
that one cannot help but wonder at the prejudices that have induced many 
either to ignore or to discount them.” It is not just the obvious verbal par- 
allels that are so impressive but the eccentricities of the parallels. Both Plato 
and Aristotle urge us to try to achieve immortality as much as possible, as if 
that were something both in our power and allowing of degrees. Both urge 
us to emulate divine life, though the focus of ethics would seem to be our 
ineluctable humanity. And both proclaim that the divine life is a contem- 
plative one, specifically removed from human affairs. Finally, both rest what 
they say upon an assumption that the ‘we’ of ethical striving is in fact dif- 
ferent from an embodied human being. 

It would seem that the principal impediment to developing these paral- 
lels and drawing together Aristotelian and Platonic ethics in the way that Neo- 
platonists want to do is the view that the substance of the quoted passages 
from Nicomachean Ethics is detachable from the rest of the doctrine of that 
work. If all the talk about immortalizing and divinizing and contemplating 
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and identifying with a part of ourselves is removable like an unsightly growth 
on the hard head of the hard body of Aristotle's no-nonsense ethics, then it 
should be done. A touch of developmentalism, excising the offending por- 
tions as ‘residue’ is one way. Trivializing the importance of the passages to 
the overall doctrine is another.” But if the Neoplatonists are correct, this is 
not possible, since an Aristotelian ethics limited to the discussion of popular 
and political virtue would be implausibly incomplete. The situation is some- 
what parallel to De Anima where a discussion of the human soul— particularly, 
human cognition—without consideration of the separable intellect would be 
strangely inconclusive. 

If one takes the quoted passages seriously—that is, if one takes them asa 
part of the ethical doctrine of Aristotle—then the two sorts of lives, the life 
according to the intellect and the life according to the *other virtue" are the 
lives that are best for “that which is dominant and better” and for the “com- 
posite." Everything depends on how we view these two descriptions of a 
human being. If one takes the composite as primary, then the focus will be 
on the ethical virtues and practical wisdom. That the bulk of Nicomachean 
Ethics is concerned with these matters, and the related matters of pleasure 
and friendship, is beyond dispute. The real dispute is whether the life of the 
composite and its attendant virtues is the best sort of life, or whether these 
virtues are inferior to another sort of virtue and another sort of life.7* 


77. Remarkably, Jaeger 1948, chap. 9, contrives to do both. He concedes that Eudemian 
Ethics is Platonic in its orientation, connecting it closely with Protrepticus, but then concludes 
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thing in Eudemian Ethics and another in Nicomachean Ethics apart from the assumption that the 
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See Defourny 1937 for a refutation of Jaeger’s position. In contrast to Jaeger, Gauthier and Jolif 
(1970, 2: 874-875) think that the Platonism of these passage shows that Nicomachean Ethics is 
closely related to Protrepticus. Cf. Nuyens (1948, 192-193), who also thinks that the doctrine of 
Nicomachean Ethics is associated with Protrepticus. In addition, Nuyens thinks that Nicomachean 
Ethics must antedate De Anima, since it does not have the sophisticated notion of the compos- 
ite human being that is found in the latter. Wehrli 1967, 10:106ff., argues for the correctness 
of the Peripatetic view that with the abandonment of the theory of Forms and, hence, with 
Plato’s ‘otherworldliness’, Aristotle’s identification of the contemplative life as the best life is 
to be discounted, indeed, disregarded. Within Aristotle’s “empirische Naturwissenschaft,” the 
contemplative life must be reduced to an occupation, “einem ungestórt ruhigen Gelehrtenda- 
sein." Nussbaum 1987, 373-377, grants the Platonism of the passage, as well as similar passages 
outside of Nicomachean Ethics, and suggests that though it probably contains Aristotle's own 
words, it might have been inserted by someone else. Nussbaum makes this claim despite the 
fact that "ethical Platonism of some sort exercised a hold over Aristotle's imagination in one 
or more periods of his career. We should then view the fragment K 6-8 as a serious working- 
out of elements of a position to which Aristotle is in some ways deeply attracted, though he 
rejects it in the bulk of his mature ethical and political writings" (377). A similar view is taken 
in Monan 1968, 108-111, 133-134, 151-152; and Roche 1988. 

78. Kraut 1989, esp. chap. 3, argues forcefully for the integrity of the primacy of the theo- 
retical life in Book K and the conception of happiness in Book A. Kraut argues for a hierarchy 
of virtues, with the ethical virtues as inferior to the theoretical, adding the important point that 
the former have a causal relation to the latter (178—179). Also, "the best amount of ethical 
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Removed from its Platonic context, itis understandable that the difficulty 
and obscurity in the idea of “living according to the intellect” should be 
swamped by our attraction to the no-nonsense concreteness of Aristotle's 
discussion of the trials and tribulations of the composite, the human being 
living in the disorderly human world. But this decontextualizing is, from an 
interpretive point of view, quite unsatisfactory. If the Aristotle we wish to 
embrace is Aristotle ‘lite,’ fair enough. But that is not how Aristotle presents 
himself to us. 

The distinction between the life of the composite and the life according 
to the dominant and best part has deep Platonic roots, evident in the 
Timaeus and Theaetetus passages quoted above and elsewhere.’? Unreflec- 
tively, embodied persons identify themselves in an incoherent manner, 
sometimes with the subject of appetites and sometimes with the subject of 
cognition, sometimes with both. Platonism views philosophy as a process of 
gradual or perhaps not so gradual identification with intellect. The result of 
this identification is that one eventually alienates oneself from the life of the 
composite. The alienation is never perfect for one who is embodied. Politi- 
cal virtue, or what Aristotle calls ethical virtue, is, of course, desirable and 
beneficial. But its desirability and benefit should not be thought to consist 
in the fact that the life of the *virtuous composite" is the best achievable for 
persons. Aristotle tells us in so many words that it is not. He tells us exactly 
what Platonism says: we are ideally intellects.?? But how, we may ask, can we 
be both composites and intellects? The answer to this question is readily 
given in Platonic terms. The person is not the composite, although the per- 
son, when embodied, is a part of the composite. Exhortations to immortal- 
ize oneself or to assimilate to the divine are equivalent to exhortations to 
selfrecognition and self-transformation into our own ideal selves.*! 


virtue to engage in, from one's own point of view, is the amount that will best promote one's 
theoretical interests" (156). See also Tuozzo (1996), who argues for the instrumentality of eth- 
ical virtue in leading the best—i.e., contemplative—life. As Tuozzo correctly notes, apropos of 
Z 13, 1144a1-3, the instrumentality of ethical virtue does not preclude its being choiceworthy 
in itself. 

79. See Rep. 518D-E; 589D; 590D. 

80. Cf. EN I 4, 1166a22—23: "And it would seem that each person is that part of himself that 
thinks or that part most of all" (5óEete 8' dv TO vootv ékaoros eivai ij uáAoTa); I 8, 
1168b3 1-33: “And just as a state and any other systematic whole seems to be that which is the 
most authoritative part most of all, so is the human being" (woTep 8€ Kal TOALS TO kuptóra- 
Tov uáALo' civar oke kal máv dAdo atoTHLG, oro Kal dvOporros). Cf. Protrep. B 62, 85-86 
Düring. Cooper 1975, 168-177, gives substantially the same interpretation, noting that the 
identification of the self with the intellect is "inherited from Plato" (175) and the same as in 
De Anima (176). See also, Reeve 1992, 133-137. 

81. At EN I 4, 1166a32;1 9, 1170b6—7, Aristotle calls a friend “another self” (Aos aùTós, 
érepos avtés). Cf. MMB 15, 1213a24, where we find érepos éyó. I take it that in these pas- 
sages Aristotle is not making the point that a friend is another human being. The distinction 
between human being and self (avtds) is authentically Platonic. See Alc. I 131B4-5, 
133C18-19; Lg. 959A4-B7, esp. B4: “that which is the real self of each of us, that which we call 
the immortal soul” (tov 8€ óvra ruv ékaovov óvros, áGávarov civar ivyx1jv évmovopacó- 
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The underlying assumption of that interpretation is illuminated by an 
important passage in (of all places) Simplicius’s Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Physics.5* Simplicius is commenting on the passage in Physics in which Aris- 
totle argues that the acquisition of the habit (é&ts) that is a virtue or a vice 
is not a kind of alteration (dAXo{wots) in the soul but either a perfection 
(tedetwots) or, in the case of a vice, a destruction (þ9opá) or deterioration 
(£xoracts).9? The issue that puzzles Simplicius is how, if the development 
of a virtue or a vice is notan alteration, it is not then a substantial change of 
some sort such that as a result the essence of the human being has been 
changed. If the latter were the case, then in becoming virtuous or vicious, 
one would become another person. But this can hardly be true since the 
achievement sought in the development of virtue is the ideal achievement 
of the identical person striving to achieve. Simplicius's solution to this puz- 
zle is in effect to appeal to the bipolarity of Aristotle's use of ‘nature’ in the 
sense of essence. In the sense of an endowment, one's essence is not 
changed by the acquisition of virtue or vice. In the sense of an achievement, 
that is precisely what becoming virtuous or vicious does. In other words, per- 
sonal development in the direction of the ideal is the central result of the 
acquisition of virtue. 

Viewing Aristotle's account of the best and second-best lives and their 
attendant virtues in a Neoplatonic manner gives, I think, a useful new per- 
spective on what is arguably the central interpretive issue in contemporary 
scholarship on Nicomachean Ethics. That is the question of whether Aristotle's 
view of happiness is ‘inclusive’ or ‘dominant.’* The many texts adduced to 
show Aristotle's preference for one view over the other, or his confusion 
about the two views, show that the dominant/inclusivist alternative presents 
a false dichotomy. For one thing, there is nothing to support the view that 
Aristotle ever recommends exclusive devotion to contemplative activity. 


But the fact that we are endowed as souls should not blur the connative aspect of identification 
with a psychic activity. Eriksen (1976, 89), who rejects a Platonic orientation of those passages, 
says, “one may say that Aristotle in his account of vots makes the highest part of the soul exclu- 
sively dominating in a way that blurs his general anthropology. It might not be correct to say 
that Aristotle has two doctrines of man. But if he has one, it surely falls into two parts. The part 
concerning man as a natural species of body and soul presents another picture than the part 
concerning man as a philosopher and scientist with vots.” I would reply that the ‘two doctrines’ 
idea is entirely Eriksen's fancy and his commitment to this interpretation conceals an assump- 
tion of the disharmony of Aristotle and Plato. 

82. See Simplicius Jn Phys. 1066, 3-1067, 2. See on this passage Hadot’s edition of Simpli- 
cus's Commentary on Epictetus's Handbook 1996, 80-83 and Steel 1978, 115. 

83. See Phys. H 3, 246a4-b3. 

84. Hardie 1967, introduces the distinction. The inclusivist thesis is that happiness 
includes all intrinsic or noninstrumental goods. The dominant thesis is that among all intrin- 
sic goods, there is one alone that constitutes happiness. Hardie writes, "The confusion between 
an end which is final because it is inclusive and an end which is final because it is supreme or 
dominant accounts for much that critics have rightly found unsatisfactory in Aristotle's account 
of the thought which leads to practical decisions" (302). See Keyt 1978; Kraut 1989, esp. intro. 
and chaps. 1 and 5 for discussion of the basic views. See also, Crisp 1994. 
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Indeed, even in urging us to try as much as possible to live like the gods, he 
concedes that we are not in fact gods. So, rejecting inclusivism ought not to 
lead one to an absurd and unsupportable alternative. Similarly, for inclu- 
sivism, there is nothing to support the view that Aristotle recommends some- 
thing like a maximizing of achievement of intrinsic goods. The question of 
which particular goods a human being should pursue at any one time is 
below the threshold of scientific inquiry. 

On the Neoplatonic interpretation, a human life in which ethical virtue 
is practiced—a political life—is of course a virtuous life, and so a happy life. 
But that life is inferior to a life according to intellect, a life, as Plotinus says, 
that does not exclude the practice of ethical virtue. So, the best life has a 
dominant theme or focus but includes the practice of all virtues. The prob- 
lem underlying the contemporary debate rests upon the supposition by 
both sides that a life according to intellect is equivalent to the practice of a 
virtue among others, even if it is the most complete virtue. But the life 
according to intellect is the life of a person who is transformed in identity. 
Such a person engaged in this life could look back upon his own previous 
political life as led by his ‘old self.’ 

The fact that the theoretical life could not be integrated into a political 
life is, I think, that which most clearly confirms the inferiority of political 
virtue to the purificatory and intellectual virtues. What makes the inclu- 
sivist/dominant contrast seem intractable and indicative of a confusion or 
wobbling in Aristotle is the supposition that the same entity—inevitably, the 
'composite'—could view these as alternatives. When one asks “which life 
shall I pick" one has probably already chosen. And the frequent suggestion 
that one might hedge and have it both ways by living a political life with a 
little theory on the side (a sort of inclusivism) misconstrues the nature of 
the life Aristotle is recommending.9?? 

It is sometimes supposed that the description of intellect as “ruler and 
leader" in the passage above is unserious or incautious and in conflict with 
what Aristotle says earlier in Nicomachean Ethics about practical reason being 
the “ruling part" of action.5® But Aristotle is consistent and clear on this 
point: “Practical wisdom [ópóvnots] does not rule [006€ kupia] over wis- 
dom, that is, over the best part of the soul, just as the medical art does not 
rule health, for practical wisdom does not use [xpfjrav] wisdom but sees to 
it that wisdom is acquired. So practical wisdom gives orders for the sake of 
wisdom but does not give orders to wisdom."?7 Apart from the presupposi- 


85. Cooper 1975, 159-160, shows that when Aristotle speaks about two lives (Biot), he can- 
not mean two aspects or activities of one person in his or her life. See supra, 250—252 for Por- 
phyry's insistence that the presence of the higher virtues necessitates the presence of the lower. 
One who pursues intellectual virtue is not ‘opting’ for it in the sense that ethical virtues are 
being rejected. 

86. ENT 5, 1113206. Cf. Prot. B 23 During with K 7, 1177a14-15. 

87. EN Z 13, 1145a6-9. Cf. Z 13, 1143b34; Met. A 2, 982a17-19 and EEH 3, 
1249b11-15. See Woods 1982, 193-198, on the interpretation of the latter. 
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tion that Aristotle is distancing himself from Plato here or that he must do 
so if his ethical doctrine is to be rescued, there seems little reason to take this 
claim in a way other than that which is suggested by the passages in Book K.88 

There may be some confusion in supposing that the primacy of practi- 
cal wisdom in action is precluded or compromised by the claim that wis- 
dom or intellect is supreme. Recognizing that intellect is supreme 
according to the multiple criteria of supremacy laid down in Book K, chap- 
ter 7, does not mean that theory rules practice. Although one may wish to 
argue that in this regard Aristotle is opposing Plato, I think this, too, is a 
mistake. The philosopher in Republicand the ruler in Statesman and the law- 
givers in Laws, though they bring theory to practice, do not mistake the one 
for the other. The claim that the life of the intellect is the best life is not 
equivalent to a commitment to intellectualism in ethics, where ‘intellectu- 
alism' is understood somehow to involve ignoring or discounting the con- 
crete circumstances of life. Nor does the claim that there is a theoretical 
basis for practical science mean that theory rules practice; rather, it means 
that there are universally true grounds why a decision or choice in a par- 
ticular circumstance is good or bad. 

Perhaps another reason for supposing that Book K, chapter 7, does not 
mean what it says or that it does not imply the inferiority of the practical to 
the theoretical life in any way is that Aristotle seems himself to reject a Pla- 
tonic intellectualist approach to ethics by rejecting the Form of the Good. 
What can this rejection tell us about the presence or absence of Platonism 
in Aristotle's ethics? 


Aristotle on the Form of the Good 


Aristotle begins Nicomachean Ethics with the statement, “Every art and every 
inquiry, and similarly every action and every choice aims at some good. For 
this reason, those who have said that the good is that at which everything aims 
have spoken well."9? It would of course be a fallacy of composition to assume 
that Aristotle is here endorsing a unique good, such as the superordinate 
Form of the Good is supposed to be.9? In fact, we have seen repeatedly that 
from the Neoplatonists' perspective, it is Aristotle's misunderstanding of the 
first principle of all that is the principal cause of his divergence from Plato. 
We must be careful here to realize that in rejecting a superordinate Form of 


88. See, e.g., Joachim (1951, 217), who, in commenting on the passage in which Aristotle 
says that practical wisdom is inferior to wisdom, says that practical wisdom and wisdom "are 
intrinsically valuable as modes in which the distinctively human self—the thinking self—finds 
its best expression." And “Aristotle points out . . . that [they] are intrinsically valuable and are 
constituents of the best life." 

89. EN A 1, 1094a1-3. 

go. At Rhet. A 6, 1362a21-24, Aristotle says that “good is what is chosen for its own sake 
and that on account of which we choose other things." Cf. ENA 5, 1097218, 20; E 7, 1131b23, 
etc. Cf. Plato Phil. 54C9-10: *Then, that on account of which what comes to be for something 
always does so is placed in the class [év poípą] of the good.” 
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the Good, whether or not it is identical with that which is called ‘the One,’ 
Aristotle is evidently not rejecting a unique good—namely, God—which is, 
as we have seen, unequivocally called ‘the good’ in the sense of ‘the on 
account of which’ or final cause.?! So, it would not be unfair for Neoplaton- 
ists to claim that Aristotle recognizes a unique good at which everything aims 
or is oriented, though, in identifying it with intellect, he does not fully rec- 
ognize its nature. His rejection of the Form (or the Idea) of the Good is, 
accordingly, owing in part to the mistaken belief that there could not be any- 
thing transcending intellect and so there could not be a truly ‘universal 
good.’ Indeed, his identifying the good with the thinking of God seems to 
make the good unacceptably limited, since strictly speaking it precludes the 
goods belonging to anything that does not think.” 

Aristotle raises a number of objections to those who posit a universal 
(ka®6\ov) good.?? It is perhaps worth noticing that he refers to his oppo- 
nents—those who believe that there is a universal Form of the Good—in 
the plural. He does not focus on Plato. This leaves open the possibility that 
Plato is himself not the target. But this seems doubtful. Nevertheless, the 
objections do not clearly indicate that the Form of the Good is understood 
by Aristotle to have the superordinate status it has in Republic.?^ As we shall 
see, the objection to this Form could just as well serve as objections to other 
Forms, mutatis mutandis. So, insofar as the objections assume that the 
Form of the Good is an ovoía, rather than that which is “not itself ovo(a," 
as Republic specifically states, they do not really touch Plato's position, as 
understood by Neoplatonists. 

The objections themselves can be concisely summarized: (1) since good 
varies across categories, it cannot be universal;?? (2) the term 'good' has as 
many senses as the term ‘being’ and so cannot be universally predicable 
across categories;?? (3) there are many different sciences of different goods, 
but if there were a universal good there would be one science of it;?7 (4) the 
qualifier ‘each thing itself’ (aùToékaoTov) is obscure and so it is not clear 
what ‘Good itself’ adds to the account of a particular good;?? (5) if a white 
thing is no whiter by existing forever than something that existed for a day, 


91. See Met. A 10, 1075a11-15. At 1075a38-b1 Aristotle says that his predecessors were 
right to make the good a principle, but they did not specify whether it was a principle as goal 
or mover or as form. 

92. In the course of his objections (ENA 4, 1096a24-25), Aristotle says that ‘good’ in one 
sense applies to *whatness' (TÍ), as in the case of God or intellect. But a ‘whatness’ is limited or 
defined. 

93. ENA 4, 1096a11-1097214. 

94. See EE A 8, 1217b22-26, where the Form of the Good is set apart from the other Forms, 
all of which are rejected, though it is not clear even here that it is given a superordinate status. At 
A 8, 1218b7-14, Aristotle is denying that the Form of the Good could fulfill the role of “the polit- 
ical good for human beings." That is hardly something that Neoplatonists would wish to deny. 

95. ENA 4, 1096a17-23. 

96. Ibid., 1096a23-29. 

97. Ibid., 1096a29-34. 

98. Ibid., 1096a34-b3. 
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neither will the Good itself be better than a particular good;?? (6) the Form 
of the Good does not make the necessary distinction between things good 
in themselves and instrumental goods;!00 (7) assume that the Form of the 
Good only refers to the good in the former sense, yet this Form does not 
account for the diversity of things good in themselves, such as thinking, 
pleasure, and honor;!?! (8) even if there is a separate Form of the Good, it 
cannot be the goal of action, which is the topic of this work;!?? (9) one might 
argue that, despite the fact that the Form of the Good does not name the 
goal of action, still it would be useful for action to have knowledge of this, 
although in fact, people successfully pursue knowledge of the individual 
(productive) sciences of the individual kinds of goods without paying any 
attention to the putative knowledge of the Form of the Good.!?? 

These objections seem to amount to three basic points: (A) ‘good’ is nota 
universal, applicable univocally to anything so called (1-3, 6—7); (B) positing 
a Form of Good ‘itself explains nothing that is not otherwise explicable 
(4-5); (C) a Form of the Good is irrelevant to ethical practice (8-9). I want 
to focus primarily on (C), but it should be pointed out that much of what Aris- 
totle says in (A) loses its force if the Form of the Good is superordinate and 
hence not an ovota. For it is only an ovota that is a ‘one-over-many’ and so 
conceivably predicable univocally of many. As for (B), Aristotle himself in the 
Metaphysics passage referred to above agrees that a separate ‘in itself good 
exists and that its entire role is as an explanans. God's life is better than the life 
or the being of anything else, and God is the good of the universe. 

The claim that the Form of the Good cannot account for the diversity of 
things good in themselves turns upon what sort of account it is supposed to 
provide. The Form of the Good or the One, as Neoplatonists understand it, 
is superior to that which provides this sort of explanation. It is not the par- 
adigm of essence; the Intellect and the Forms serve in that role. But the 
Good does account for the being or essence of everything else. And so Aris- 
totle's complaint that the Form of the Good does not explain what it is not 
supposed to explain, taking this Form in a superordinate capacity, will not 
strike the Neoplatonists as a significant one. 

That knowing the Form of the Good should be irrelevant to ethical prac- 
tice is a curious and ambiguous claim. Of course, if the Form of the Good 
does not exist, its irrelevance follows. But if the complaint is that theoreti- 
cal knowledge is irrelevant to ethical practice, it is a complaint that applies 
to Nicomachean Ethics itself, for that work is largely theoretical.!04 If, however, 


99. Ibid., 1096b3-5. 

100. Ibid., 1096b8-14. 

101. Ibid., 1096b14-29. 

102. Ibid., 1096b32-35. 

103. Ibid., 1096b35-1097a14. 

104. At A 1, 1094b10-11, Aristotle says that the study (ué0080s) aims at (éd(erat) the 
acquisition and preservation (Aafeiv kai oóCew, bg) of the end of the state, which is the 
human good (ráv0pómivov åyaðóv, b7). But what this study pursues mainly is a theoretical 
understanding of the human good. At B 2, 1103b26-30, Aristotle also says that the present 
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the complaintis that those immersed in theory are not thereby able to direct 
ethical and political practices, itis a complaint that has little to do with Plato. 
In Republic, for example, Plato insists that the philosophers who return to 
the cave be assigned fifteen years of practical administration and military 
training in order to acquire experience (€ utretpia).! This practical train- 
ing is prior to the vision of the Good. Having had this vision, the philoso- 
phers are then allowed to rule, evidently employing a combination of 
theoretical and practical wisdom. So, it does not appear that Plato envisions 
theory as a substitute for experience or that a vision of the Form of the Good 
would suffice for success in practical matters. 

But, granting that knowledge of the Form of the Good is not held by Plato 
to be sufficient for ethical success, is it even necessary? Objection (9) suggests 
that it is not. In this objection, Aristotle offers as counterexamples weavers, 
carpenters, and physicians who are able to do their jobs quite well without 
knowledge of this Form. One cannot see, Aristotle adds, how they would ben- 
efit from such knowledge. Indeed, one cannot. It is hard to believe that Plato 
thought otherwise, particularly given his apparent separation and relative 
devaluation of popular and political virtue. That sort of virtue is the best that 
weavers, carpenters, and physicians are likely to achieve. 18 

An appeal made to Aristotle’s criticism of the Form of the Good in order 
to show his rejection of intellectualism or otherworldliness seems quite inef- 
fective.!°7 On the contrary, rejection of the Form of the Good, whether this 
be taken as superordinate or not, does not produce in Aristotle a view of the 
value of experience to ethical practice different from Plato’s own. In the 
final section of this chapter I want to strengthen the case for harmony by 
showing that Aristotle’s treatment of the ethical virtues is in fact remarkably 
similar to Plato’s own. 


The Doctrine of Virtue as a Mean and the Platonic 
Art of Measurement 


Many scholars have noticed that the roots of Aristotle’s doctrine that virtue 
is a mean are to be found in Plato.!05 I want to show that this doctrine 


is not for the sake of contemplation but for the sake of becoming good. This does not contra- 
dict but rather supports the claim that the present study is engaged in theory. 


105. Rep. 539E. Cf. Phdr. 271D-E, where the rhetorician is said to need practical knowledge 
in addition to theory in order to achieve his goals. Experience is necessary in order for theory 
to be effective in action. 

106. At ENA 1, 1094a26-b7, Aristotle says that the architectonic political science ordains 
what sciences are to be studied by members of the state and to what extent. 

107. See Annas 1999, chap. 5, for an argument that Middle Platonists understood that the 
Form of the Good was not intended to provide practical guidance. Taken as a final cause, how- 
ever, it is the basis for assimilation to the divine (108). 

108. See Hardie 1965; Tracy 1969; and Sparshott (1982, 499), who compares the doctrine 
of the mean with the view of justice as the ‘harmony’ of the personality at the end of Republic 
Book 4; Bosley 1996, 43-46. 
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supports the subordination of ethical virtue to theoretical virtue and the 
political life to the philosophical life. 

At the beginning of Book B, Aristotle takes up the discussion of ethical 
virtue. This discussion proceeds from general analytic considerations, 
including an important discussion of volition, to the discussion of particu- 
lar ethical virtues up to the end of Book E. Book Z turns to a parallel dis- 
cussion of the intellectual virtues. Aristotle concludes his analysis of the 
elements of the definition of ethical virtue: “[Ethical]!% virtue is, then, a 
habit of being able to make a choice [é&rs TpoatpeTiKy], existing in a mean 
[weodT1T1] relative to us, defined by reason [Adyw], that is, as the practically 
wise person [ópóvigos] would define it."!!? As Aristotle has already 
explained, “Since virtues are concerned with actions and feelings [rá8n], 
and with every feeling and every action pleasure and pain follow, then for 
this reason virtue is concerned with pleasures and pains.”!!! And, “we reg- 
ulate our actions, some more and some less, by pleasure and pain. For this 
reason, then, it is necessary for the whole inquiry to be about these [pleas- 
ure and pain]. For being pleased or pained well or badly is not a small thing 
in regard to actions.” 11? In fact, “the whole inquiry with respect to virtue and 
political science is about pleasures and pains.”!!3 

This fundamental orientation of the discussion of ethical virtue should be 
compared with what Socrates says in Protagoras at the conclusion of his refu- 
tation of the claim that it is possible to be overcome by pleasure in despite of 
what one believes to be good for oneself: “Well, then, people, since it has 
seemed to us that our own salvation depends on the correct choice of pleas- 
ures and pains, of the more or fewer, lesser or greater, farther or nearer, then 
does it not seem that saving our life is primarily an art of measurement 
[weTpyTLKH], which is the study of relative excess and deficiency and equal- 
ity?" “It must be.’ ‘Since it is measurement, it must necessarily be an art 
[réxvn] or science [ėmiotrýun].”!!4 This art of measurement is in the first 
instance taken to be arithmetic.!? It is the supposedly straightforward com- 
parison of quantities of pleasures. But it is immediately suggested that this art 
is something more complicated and needs to be discussed at length.!!6 


109. See EN B 5, 1106b16, for the reference. 

110. EN B 6, 1106b36-1107a2. In the last clause, kal ds àv 6 dpdvipos óptoetev, I read 
Os with all the manuscripts instead of à with Bywater, taking the kal as epexegetic. 

111. EN B 2, 1104b13-16. The connection between pleasure and pain and feelings is well 
explained by Leighton 1982, 217-220, as a conceptual one. That is, part of what is meant by a 
feeling is its accompaniment by pleasure or pain. 

112. EN B 2, 1105a4-7. 

119. Ibid., 1105a10-12. 

114. Protag. 357A5-B4. 

115. Ibid., 357A2-3. Geometrical or proportional measurement is alluded to at Gorg. 
508A5-6; Rep. 558C; 561B-C; Lg. 757B-C. In these passages, proportionality is applied to the 
distribution of goods. Cf. EN E 4, 1131b10-1132a30; © 7, 1158b30-33, on the distinction 
applied to distributive justice. 

116. Protag. 357B5—-6. Presumably, what needs to be discussed is how to make quantitative 
comparisons among pleasures. See Taylor 1976, 194-199, for a good discussion of the com- 
plex issues that arise in attempting to do so. 
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The putative phenomenon of being overcome by pleasure, contrary to 
what one believes is in one's interests, turns out to be in fact a cognitive 
error.! If one actually knew what was good for oneself, one could not but 
act in order to achieve it. If one knew that enjoying the enticing pleasure 
would, in fact, all things considered, be less pleasurable than refraining from 
its enjoyment, then one could not, psychologically, opt for it. 

This notoriously difficult argument against the possibility of inconti- 
nence or weakness of the will has received the most minute attention of 
scholars. One of the numerous interpretive questions is whether in this 
argument Socrates commits himself to hedonism of any sort or whether 
hedonism in the argument is just the material example of a putative object 
of desire used to illustrate a formal point about the psychology of action.!!8 
Although I have argued elsewhere for the latter alternative, !!? what is here 
more important is that virtue is being taken by Plato to be the knowledge of 
how to measure pleasures and pains.'?? Specifically, political or ethical 
virtues are meant.!*! These are the virtues concerned with the regulation of 
passions, wherein pleasure and pain occur, as Aristotle says. 

In Republic Plato refers to these pleasures as "the so-called pleasures of the 
body.”!*? They are the pleasures that belong in the appetitive part of the soul. 
They are “so-called,” we later learn, because they are false.!23 As Plato goes 
on to argue both in Republic and in Philebus, it is not the case that false pleas- 
ures are not really pleasures at all. They are false because there is an 
ineluctable element of falsity in them. More precisely, there is a false belief 
embedded in the inseparable cognitive element in them.!?* What this means 
basically is that we cannot have pleasures and pains without cognizing them, 
not just ‘feeling’ them. And in cognizing them we necessarily involve a propo- 
sitional element that is subject to objective evaluation. Although no one 
could gainsay my honestly expressed claim that I feel I am now experiencing 
pleasure, one could conceivably argue me out of the pleasure by showing me 
that the belief upon which it is based is false. Since for Plato no one can pos- 
sibly maintain a belief believing it to be false, as soon as the false belief is dis- 
carded, the pleasure (or the awareness of the pleasure) disappears.!?* 


117. Cf. Protag. 35'7D7-E2. 

118. Ibid., 358C-D. 

119. See Gerson 2003, 40-49, with references to the literature. 

120. Protag. 352A-E, the beginning ofthe argument, where Socrates claims that knowledge 
of "things good and bad to do" is in fact invincible. The conclusion of the argument at 358C-D 
is that such knowledge—i.e., the art of measurement—is, in fact, invincible. So, it seems fairly 
clear that Plato is arguing that knowledge is virtue. This is the virtue the teachability of which 
is in question throughout the dialogue. See 361B-C. 

121. Ibid., 323A7, B2; 324A1. 

122. Rep. 44248. 

123. Ibid., 583B1-7: “the pleasures other [than those of the intellect] are neither entirely 
true [ravaAn8is] nor pure [ka6apá] but are like some shadow-painting [écktaypaonpévn]" 
Cf. Phd. 69B6; Lg. 663C2. 

124. See Damascius Jn Phil. 167, 9-10; 172 (citing Proclus). 

125. See Gerson 2003, 251—265. Pleasures are ‘belief involving,’ as I call them, because 
our ideal identity as rational agents is inseparable from our experience of them. A related point 
can be made for sense perception. 
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In Republic, Statesman, and Philebus, the art of measurement becomes the 
art of discovering the mean between extremes. In the Myth of Er, souls are 
advised on the choice of lives: 


Now, it seems that it is here, Glaucon, that a human being faces the greatest 
danger of all. And because of this, each of us must neglect all other subjects 
and be most concerned to seek out and learn those that will enable him to dis- 
tinguish the good life from the bad and always to make the best choice possible in 
every situation. He should think over all the things we have mentioned and how 
they jointly and severally determine what the virtuous life is like. That way he 
will know what the good and bad effects of beauty are when it is mixed with 
wealth, poverty, and a particular state of the soul. He will know the effects of 
high or low birth, private life or ruling office, physical strength or weakness, 
ease or difficulty in learning, and all things that are either naturally part of the 
soul or are acquired, and he will know what they achieve when mixed with one 
another. And from all this he will be able, by considering the nature of the 
soul, to reason out which life is better and which worse and to choose accord- 
ingly, calling a life worse if it leads the soul to become more unjust, better if it 
leads the soul to become more just, and ignoring everything else: we have seen 
that this is the best way to choose, whether in life or death. Hence, we must go 
down to Hades holding with adamantine determination to the belief that it is 
so, lest we be dazzled there by wealth and other such evils, rush into a tyranny 
or some other similar course of action, do irreparable evils, and suffer even 
worse ones. And we must always know how to choose the mean in such lives 
and how to avoid either of the extremes, as far as possible, both in this life and 
in all those beyond it. This is the way that a human being becomes happiest.!?9 


In Statesman the art of measurement is said to have two parts: “We divide the 
art of measurement in a part concerned with the relative greatness or small- 
ness of objects and another part concerned with their size in relation to the 
essence necessary for becoming (Tijv Tis yevéoeos dvaykaiav oto(av)."!?7 
The first is clearly the arithmetic comparison first mentioned in Protagoras. 
The second is rather more obscure, but as the Stranger goes on to explain, 
it involves measurement against the essence as a mean.!?? And the mean is 
explicated as the fitting (Tò mpémov), the timely (Tò katpóv), and the needed 
(Tò 8éov), and “all such [standards] that migrated from the extremes to the 
mean."!?? All of these specifications are context-sensitive. 130 


126. Rep. 618B6-619B1 (trans. Reeve). 

127. Sts. 283D7-9. See Kramer 1959, esp. the abundant evidence adduced, 146-241, on 
the Platonic art of measurement—expressed in the accounts of virtue, pleasure and pain, art, 
and nature—as the basis for the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean. It should be added, however, 
that Kramer regards the art of measurement as flowing from an ontology that Aristotle rejects. 

128. Sts. 284D5-6: “at the same time, the greater and lesser are measured not only against 
each other but also in relation to the generation of what is measured" (weidv Te Ga Kal éAa- 
TOV ueTpetoOat pÀ mpós Ania póvov GAMA Kal mpós THY TOD LeTPloU yéveouw). 

129. Ibid., 284E6-8. 

130. See Miller 1980, 66: “As the fullest possible realization of the form, given the limits of 
context, the mean serves as the norm for praxis, the standard by which essential measure can 
judge speeches and action." 
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In the crucial passage in Philebus, which speaks generally about the four 
categories of "all that exists now in the universe," Socrates distinguishes the 
indeterminate class (TO dtetpov), the determinant class (TÒ Tépas), the 
mixture of the two (TÒ ovpptoyépevov), and the cause of the mixture, intel- 
lect (vots).13! The mixed class includes good climate, health, and “excel- 
lent things in the soul.”!* It is the class of that which is simultaneously 
measured and commensurate (TÒ čuueTpov kai dua ovupeTpov).!3 It is 
highly likely that the mean in the good mixture is geometrical as well.!?* 

In addition, there are a number of passages in Plato’s Laws wherein the 
regulation of pleasures and pains is stated to be the essence of virtue. At the 
beginning of Book 2, the Athenian Stranger claims: 


By ‘education’ [tatdetav] I mean the primary acquisition of virtue in chil- 
dren, and that is when pleasure and love and pain and hate arise in the right 
way in their souls, even though they are not yet able to grasp this with reason 
[Aóyo]. But when they do grasp the reason, these [i.e., pleasure, love, pain, 
and hate] agree with [cuj.óoviicoct] with reason that they have been rightly 
habituated by appropriate habits. This agreement in its entirety is what virtue 
is. But there is a part of it which consists in being raised rightly in regard to 
pleasures and pains so that one hates what one ought to hate straight from the 
start and love what one ought to love. If you distinguish this and call it 'edu- 
cation,’ you would, at least in my view, be naming it rightly. ?? 


The virtue here that consists entirely in agreement is ethical virtue. It is con- 
cerned with the regulation or habituation of feelings according to right rea- 
son.!°6 That is, feelings come to obey right reason in the sense of being 
informed by reason.!?? 

A number of striking comparisons can be made between all the fore- 
going texts from Plato and Aristotle's definition of virtue as a mean. The 


131. Phil. 23C9-10, D1, D7-8 with 30C7 on the identification of the cause as vots. 

132. Ibid., 26B5-7. 

133. Ibid., 26A6-7. Cf. 64D-E. 

134. See Gosling 1975, 189, 196-198, on the argument for the geometrical mean here. 

135. Lg. 653B1-C4. See also 633C-E, 647D, 696C, 689A-D; Aristotle's definition of ethi- 
cal virtue in EN B 6, 1106b36-1107a2, and B 5, 1106b16-17. 

136. See Lg. 696C9-10. 

137. See Plotinus’s commentary on this passage, VI 4. 15, 32—40: “But this is also the vice 
of a human being, having in himself a populace of pleasures and appetites and fears which gain 
control when a human being of this sort surrenders himself to a populace of this sort. But who- 
ever enslaves this mob and returns to that which he once was, lives according to that person, 
and is that person, giving to the body the things that he would give to something other than 
himself. But some other person lives now this way and now that way, has become a sort of mix- 
ture of a good self and a different bad self" (Toóro 8€ kai àvOpómov kak(a av éxovros pov 
€v abTQ ndovav Kal ETLOVLLOV kal $óBov kparnoávrov cvv6óvros éavróv TOD TOLOUTOU àv- 
pántov ýy TO rotoÓTo: ðs 8’ Gv TodTOV TOV ÓxAov SoVAWENTaL kal åvapáun eis éketvov, 
és more HV, Kat’ ékeivóv ve Cf kai €oTiv ékeivos SiS0vs TÔ odpaTt, doa lwo as érépo 
óvrt EavTod: Gddos SÉ TLS OTE Lev OUTUS, ÓTÈ SE Aws Cf, uukrÓs TLS EE dya000 EauTod kal 
Kakod érépov yeyevnuévos). The ‘good self’ here in comparison with the ‘alien self’ (érépo 
évtt avTov!) is the ‘true self’ referred to at Lg. 959A4-B7. 
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geometrical—hence, relative—nature of the mean is evident in both in 
regard to the production of virtue. The mean is defined by reason, as this is 
grasped by the practically wise person. The practically wise person, like 
Plato's statesman, is a mediator between what is objectively virtuous and 
what constitutes virtue for this person in this situation. 138 And finally, habit- 
uation or imposition of the mean results in corrections to our pleasure and 
pain responses. 

I focus now on Aristotle to show that his treatment of habituation in eth- 
ical virtue presumes a Platonic notion of personhood. For him, accordingly, 
ethical virtue could not be, as it is not for Plato, anything but inferior to 
philosophical virtue. 

Aristotle distinguishes two rational parts of the soul: the part of the soul 
that obeys reason (értumet6és Aóyo) is distinct from the part of the soul that 
has reason: that is, the part that is thinking (8tavooópevov).!?? The relation 
between these two parts and the location of ethical virtue is explained in the 
following crucial passage from Nichomachean Ethics: 


There appears to be another nature of the soul that is nonrational [dAoyos] 
but which shares in reason in some way. For we praise reason or that part of 
the soul which has reason in the continent and the incontinent human being, 
since it urges them rightly to do what is best; but it appears that these men have 
another part which by its nature violates reason, and this part fights against or 
resists reason. For just as the paralyzed parts ofthe body when directed to move 
to the right [often] move contrawise to the left, so it is with the soul; for incon- 
tinent men have an impulse to move in the contrary direction. But while in 
the body we observe this motion in the contrary direction, in the soul we do 
not. Perhaps in the soul, too, we should grant no less the existence of some- 
thing which violates reason: that is, a part that goes contrary to it or resists it. 
How this part is distinct from the part with reason does not concern us here. 
Now this part, too, seems to share in reason, as we said; for at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason, while in the temperate or brave man, perhaps it is 
even more disposed to listen to reason, for it agrees with reason on all matters. 
So, the term 'nonrational,' too, appears to have two meanings. For the vege- 
tative part in no way communicates with reason, while the appetitive part and, 
in general, the part which desires shares [in reason] in some way, namely, inso- 
far as it listens to or obeys it; and this is the manner in which a human being 
has reason when we speak of him as listening to or obeying his father or his 
friends, and not in the manner in which he has reason in mathematics. That 
the nonrational part is in some way persuaded by reason is indicated also by 
advice or by any censure or urging. And if one should say that this part, too, 
has reason, then also the expression 'that which has reason' would have two 
senses: (a) that which has reason in itself, this being the principal sense, and 
(b) that which listens to reason, like a child listening to a father. 


138. See Sts. 290E-299E. Cf. ENB 6, 1107a1-2; Z 5 on the practically wise person (pdv- 
los). Although the practically wise person does not have ‘scientific knowledge’ (cf. 1140a35), 
she does apply the standard of right reason (6p00s Aóyos). This standard, as Aristotle says (EE 
B 5, 1222b4-14), is concerned with the (geometrical) mean. 

139. ENA 6, 1098a4-5. 
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Virtues, too, are distinguished according to this difference, for we call some 
of them ‘intellectual’ (e.g., wisdom and intelligence and practical wisdom) but 
others ‘ethical’ (e.g., generosity and temperance). Thus, when we speak of the 
character of a man, we say that he is good-tempered or temperate, not wise or 
intelligent, but we praise also the wise man in virtue of his disposition, and we 
call ‘virtues’ those dispositions which are praiseworthy.! 49 


Ethical virtue belongs to the part of the soul that obeys (or disobeys) rea- 
son.!4! In general, this part is the locus of the affections or feelings (máðn). 
As Aristotle defines the term, it includes appetite (éri0up(a), anger, fear, 
envy, courage, gladness, love, hatred, longing, emulation, pity, and, in gen- 
eral, whatever is accompanied by pleasure or pain.!4* Ethical virtue, then, 
consists in a habit or disposition with regard to these feelings, though they 
are distinct from the feelings themselves. When our feelings are ‘in a mean,’ 
we are ethically virtuous; when they are not, we are not.!43 This being ina 
mean is what right reason ordains.!^* 

A number of scholars have wondered how the foregoing description of 
feelings corresponds to the modern conception of emotion.!*? The partic- 
ular problem is appetite, which does not seem to be entirely ‘persuadable’ 


140. ENA 13, 1102b13-1103210. 

141. See Arius Didymus afud Stobaeus Ecl. II 51, 1-8, where a threefold distinction of virtues 
is found: (a) perfect or complete virtue, including the theoretical, the practical, and the ethical; 
(b) natural virtue, which is the capacity for perfect virtue; and (c) the virtue that results from the 
"harmony of the rational and arational parts of the soul." Itis (c) that Neoplatonists will identify 
with “popular or political virtue.” For (b), see EN Z 13, 1144b1-9. Aspasius In EN 40, 10-15, dis- 
tinguishes between (a) and (d) an imperfect form of virtue according to which “people act as 
right reason would direct, having only a belief in what this is without having demonstrative knowl- 
edge of it." The latter is not exactly (c), though they might amount to the same thing. The basis 
for (d) in Aristotle is perhaps EN H 9, 1151a17-20, where Aristotle identifies someone with 
either natural or habituated (€6t07T7) virtue who acts as right reason would dictate, It is clear from 
this passage that Aristotle is distinguishing a person with habituated virtue from a continent per- 
son. Simplicius Jn Cat. 237, 9-16; 287, 19-24, distinguishes three types of imperfect virtue: (e) 
by nature; (f) by habit; (g) by reason, meaning that the presence of virtue in only one or another 
of these three respects would signal imperfection. Simplicius gives as an example of (g) someone 
who knows what the right thing to do is, but is not inclined to do so either by nature or habit. So, 
(f) would seem to indicate the opposite. It is not clear if (f) is identical with or overlaps (c) and 
(d). Elias Proleg. 19, 30-20, 15, on the basis of a distinction between activity based on external 
reason (peTà Aóyou rov 06pa0ev) and internal reason (perà Aóyou rou! otko0ev), would seem 
to be recognizing the cases of (f) that are, in fact, identical with cases of (c) and (d). See Ierodi- 
akonou 1999, 147-151, who provides some discussion of these passages. 

142. EN B 4, 1105b21-23. At Rhet. B 1, 1378a20-23, Aristotle adds that the rrá01 are “such 
things owing to which those who are changed [by their rá6n being changed] differ with respect 
to their judgments." At EE B 2, 1220b14, Aristotle adds the qualification ‘sensory’ (aio8rru) 
to pleasure and pain. 

143. Here I leave out of account the important point that without ‘practical wisdom’ 
(bpóvnots) there is not real virtue, only its simulacrum. 

144. See EN Z 2, 1139a35ff. Being in a mean and acting with right reason are distin- 
guished from merely acting “according to right reason" at Z 13, 1144b26-27. As Gottlieb 
(1994) argues, the distinction is between an integrated soul and mere rule following. I take 
this integration under the authority of reason as profoundly Platonic. 

145. See, e.g., Leighton 1982; Nussbaum 1994, chap. 3; Cooper 1996. 
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by reason. Indeed, in Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle specifically says that appetite 
“acts not by persuading, for it does not share in reason."! 6 The problem is 
not with appetite acting not by persuading, for that is exactly what inconti- 
nence is, but with the claim that appetite does not share in reason, which 
seems to contradict the passage from Nicomachean Ethics if appetite is 
included in feelings. 

The solution to this puzzle is perhaps to be found in the distinction made 
by Plato in Republic between appetite and appetite qualified in some way.!47 
There Plato is arguing for a tripartitioning ofthe soul. He claims that appetite 
consists of a not entirely precise class of wants or desires such as hunger, 
thirst, and sex. These wants are discovered in oneself, though they cannot 
evidently exist without the body. An appetite is to be distinguished from an 
appetite qualified in some way—for example, sex with a particular person or 
drink of a certain sort. It is these qualified appetites, not appetites as such, 
that have intentional objects. ^? And these are precisely the appetites that are 
susceptible to persuasion. A continent person, for example, persuades him- 
self not that he is not hungry but rather that his hunger here and now (which 
is perhaps inevitably particularized) is to be resisted.! ^? I suggest that when 
Aristotle is talking about appetites as feelings, persuadable by reason because 
they share in reason, he is applying Plato's distinction and referring to the 
qualified appetites, not the appetites as such.1?? 

The distinction Plato is making is not so clear. The examples of a quali- 
fied appetite he gives are for hot or cold, for much or little drink as opposed 
to drink, and for ‘good’ drink as opposed to drink. The qualifications it 


146. EE B 8, 1224b1-2. Cf. EN H 7, 1149b1-4, which distinguishes cases of incontinence 
in which one is conquered by either appetite or anger. One is not conquered by reason in the 
former, whereas in the latter one is, because presumably there is a cognitive element in the 
anger. The fact that an appetite is not conquered by reason does not imply that it could not be 
so. The point of the comparison is that an angry person is conquered by a kind of reason that 
is not opposed by any rational calculation—i.e., he thinks he ought to be angry—whereas the 
one conquered by appetite is so conquered in despite of what he rationally thinks is best. 

147. See Rep. 437D2-438A5; 505D11-E1. See also Men. 78B5; Gorg. 468B7-8. Aristotle EN 
T 4, 1113a15-b2, shares the principle that we unqualifiedly seek our own good. 

148. Nussbaum 1994, 81, says that for Aristotle even “the bodily appetites—hunger, thirst, 
sexual desire—are seen . . . as forms of intentional awareness, containing a view of their object." 
I think this is true for appetites qualified in the foregoing manner, not for appetites as such. 
Unqualified appetites do not have intentional objects, though they do have objects. It is a sep- 
arate but ultimately important point that even though unqualified appetites do not have inten- 
tional objects, there is intentionality in having an unqualified appetite. The primary intentional 
object of any appetite is oneself in the appetitive state. When I am aware that I am hungry, my 
being in a state of hunger is the object of my intentional awareness. Secondarily, I might, say, 
fix my appetite on a wedge of Gorgonzola cheese, in which case there is an additional inten- 
tional object. It is the secondary intentionality, infused with a cognitive dimension, that is the 
locus of the persuadable. 

149. There are two different sorts of cases: (1) resisting hunger now and (2) resisting 
hunger for, say, an illicit food. 

150. At ENT 7, 1113b27-30 Aristotle says that “no one exhorts us to do whatever is nei- 
ther in our power nor voluntary, as it would be useless for one to try to persuade us, e.g., not 
to be feverish or pained or hungry or affected in any other such manner, for we will be affected 
by these none the less." He seems here to be referring to the unqualified appetites. 
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seems are ‘adjectival,’ so to speak. But this leaves unclear whether an 
appetite for, say, lemonade, is an appetite simpliciter or a qualified one, since 
lemonade is a species of drink, not an attribute of drink. I am not sure we 
can decide about such cases, though I suspect that insofar as an appetite can 
be altered, what is at issue is the qualification, not the appetite.!?! Central 
here is the possibility of theoretically isolating appetites from cognitive— 
that is, propositional—content. 
This distinction is made precisely in Rhetoric, 


Now, of appetites, some are nonrational [áAoyot] and some are with reason 
(weTa Aóyov). I mean by ‘nonrational’ all those that are appetites for some- 
thing not on the basis of believing [Tod vroAapiávew]. Such are all those that 
are called ‘natural,’ as are those that arise owing to the body, like the appetite 
for nourishment, drink and hunger [for food] and the appetite for a particu- 
lar kind of nourishment, and the appetites connected with taste, sex, and in 
general, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I mean by ‘with reason’ those 
appetites that are appetites that arise from our being convinced [Tot mero- 
vat]. For there are many things which we have an appetite to see or to possess 
when we hear about them and are convinced [that they are pleasant].?? 


Here Aristotle is evidently making the distinction on the basis of whether 
propositional content is present or not. ‘Belief,’ as we saw in chapter five, is 
always present with conviction; that is what separates it from imagination. 
But Aristotle locates the qualification ‘kind of nourishment’ on the side of 
the nonrational, nonpropositional. I do not think this is importantly differ- 
ent from what Plato says, if it is, indeed, different at all, because of the addi- 
tional qualification that these are appetites that arise owing to the body. No 
doubt, in some sense, no appetite for any particular kind of object is natu- 
ral, arising owing solely to the body. No one desires lemonade as such before 
knowing what lemonade is. On the other hand, one could, say, develop a 
craving for nicotine, which could properly be said to be bodily and immune 
to cognitive assault. 153 

The main problem we face is what it means for feelings to obey or be per- 
suaded by reason. Examples of such a phenomenon are not hard to come by. 
My anger abates when I am persuaded that it is based on a mistake. My fear 
dissipates when I am made to realize that the danger is not as great as I 
thought. And so on. But strictly speaking, we can hardly suppose that it is the 
feeling or embodied psychic state that is a party to a rational conversation. 


151. Thereisasimilar ambiguity with regard to pleasures and whether they can be removed 
by persuasion, in which case they might be false. 

152. Rhet. A 11, 13'70a19-25. 

159. I tend to disagree with Leighton (1982, 224-231), who argues that the exclusion of 
appetites from the list of feelings in Rhet. B 1, 1378a20-23, indicates that Aristotle has devel- 
oped a sophisticated account of feelings which makes them like our concept of emotions. I 
think the basic distinction is between what is and what is not amenable to reason. What is so 
amenable includes for Aristotle more than what we would typically include in the class of emo- 
tions, i.e., appetites with a cognitive dimension. 
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Anger does not listen to reason in the way that one rational being listens to 
another. In fact, it is not difficult to see that when my feelings obey reason, 
this does not presume that my feelings are rational. The obedience, if there 
be such, is a consequence of the rational self responding to another rational 
self or to itself. 

I take it that the former is unproblematic. When I accede to the argument 
of another that my anger is misplaced, and my anger abates, there is not even 
asuggestion that itis my anger that has understood anything or has any cog- 
nitive properties. The supposition that this is not so is, I suspect, based upon 
the latter case. For ifI am doing the arguing aimed at persuading, with whom 
am I arguing other than my feeling? Is not the idea of arguing with yourself, 
which is something quite different from deliberation or supposal, something 
suspiciously like a logical impossibility? If, for example, I believe p, and that 
belief is a constituent or cause of my anger, then how could I also be the one 
arguing for not-p, the putative remedy to the mistaken belief? 

In order for something like this to be possible, we might appeal to a dis- 
tinction between first- and second-order desires, as, for example, Harry 
Frankfurt has done in a series of justly celebrated articles.!°4 On such a view, 
I can somehow have second-order desires in relation to first-order desires. 
Since atleast the second-order desires have a propositional component, this 
can contradict implicitly a hypothetical belief component of the first-order 
desire. Thus, I can desire to use drugs and desire that I not have this desire 
because, presumably, I believe that satisfying this desire is bad for me. But 
this belief implicitly contradicts the belief that satisfying the desire is good 
for me, a belief that is not unreasonably assigned to someone who has the 
relevant first-order desire. Frankfurt's analysis, or something like it, operates 
entirely in the formal mode. It has nothing to say about how it is possible for 
a creature to have both first- and second-order beliefs. Frankfurt himself 
only avers that this is a necessary property of a person, where I take him to 
be speaking about the conceptual content of ‘person.’ 

Aristotle, however, in the passage quoted from Nicomachean Ethics, Book 
K, chapter 7, has already given us the basis for the distinction in the mate- 
rial mode. He refers to “the life according to the intellect" as “especially the 
human being." As we have seen, our identity as agents of thought is an ideal, 
distinct from our embodied identities as agents of, among other things, feel- 
ings. Biologically, so to speak, it is indeed the same human being that is the 
subject who feels angry and the subject who thinks or comes to think *I 
ought not to feel angry." But experience tells us that persons are such that 
they can reflect on their own subjective states. As Aristotle states in his dis- 
cussion of friendship: 


Each of the definitions [of a friend] above is attributed to a good man in rela- 
tion to himself, and it is attributed to others in relation to themselves insofar 


154. See esp. Frankfurt 1971. 
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as they regard themselves as being such [i.e., good]. For, as stated earlier, virtue 
or a virtuous man seems to be like a measure of each man since it is a virtuous 
man who is in agreement with himself [Ooywpovet], who desires the same 
things with respect to every part of the soul, who wishes and does for himself 
what is both good and appears so (for a good man makes a serious effort to 
do what is good) and does so for his own sake, all these being for the sake of 
the thinking part of the soul, which is thought to be the very man himself. 155 


It is, I suggest, the ability to be in agreement (or disagreement or to come to 
an agreement) with oneself that characterizes embodied persons. And when 
one does come to an agreement, it is not by reasoning with one's feelings, 
but by reasoning with one's own rational self, the self that is both the sub- 
ject of the feeling and the subject of thought. 

I believe that the so-called function argument in Book A of Nicomachean 
Ethics should be understood in the light of the foregoing.!? The function 
(Epyov) of a human being is the life of action (rpakriki]) of one having 
reason. Of that which has reason, one part has reason in the sense that it 
may obey reason, and the other part has it in the sense that it possesses 
reason or in the sense that it is thinking.!?" It has often been noticed that 
the function argument corresponds very closely to the argument in Book 
1 of Republic that Socrates gives to Thrasymachus on behalf of the conclu- 
sion that the just life is the happy life.?? The function that Aristotle 
describes as *having reason' Plato describes inductively, giving as examples 
taking care of things (émtjeAeto0ai), ruling (dpxetv), deliberating 
(BovAetoGat), and “all such things.”!°9 As Plato makes clear later in Repub- 
lic, the rational function includes exacting obedience from the other parts 
of the soul, especially the appetitive.!9? But, as in the passages from Aris- 
totle above, the virtue of the part that ‘obeys’ is the virtue of the person or 
subject, though not the ideal one. 

The crucial point is that ethical virtue consists in the habituation of the 
part that *obeys reason." To hold that this part or a life lived according to it 
is not inferior to the part that ‘rules’ or the theoretical life is a mistake aris- 
ing from a false inference drawn from the correct observation that virtuous 
activity is always done ‘for its own sake.’ Being an ethically virtuous person 


155. EN I 4, 1166a10-23. 

156. On the structure of the argument, see most recently Lawrence 2001 with references 
to the literature. 

157. ENA 6, 1098a3-5. The use of the term mpakrtkij here does not limit the function to 
practical as opposed to theoretical activity, as Pol. H 3, 1325b16-22, clearly shows. In fact, Aris- 
totle in both passages seems to be using the term mpakrtkí, as an adjectival form of évépyeta. 

158. See Rep. 352D1-354A11. As Lawrence 2001, 449 n. 10, shows, Aristotle's version of 
the argument is, typically, more rigorous than Plato's. This frequent relative rigor is perhaps 
sometimes supposed to indicate a doctrinal difference where it in fact does not. 

159. Rep. 353D5. Cf. Alc. I 130A; Phd. 80A, 94B; Phdr. 246B; Crat. 400A; Phil. 30A; and Lg. 
896A, where Plato identifies the function of soul as ruling. In all these passages it is clear that 
the rational soul, or vots, is meant. 

160. See Gerson 2003, 99-131. 
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consists in developing appropriate responses to the situations in which we 
humans find ourselves. These appropriate responses begin with the appro- 
priate feelings and are completed with the appropriate actions mediated by 
the appropriate desires. 

The reason why ethical virtue is inferior to theoretical virtue is the same 
as the reason why the practice of ethical virtue can contribute to the achieve- 
ment of theoretical virtue.!9! Ethical virtue belongs to an inferior version of 
the person, namely, the subject offeelings. If one were to ask oneself the Pla- 
tonic question "Why be virtuous?" the only answer, finally, that is not instru- 
mentalist or utilitarian is that everyone wants his or her own good, and being 
virtuous constitutes one's own good. What amounts to virtue in a particular 
situation is determined by reason applied by the practically wise person cal- 
culating the mean. But this claim can be stated in a purely vacuous manner 
such that even a Thrasymachus could endorse it. Why is ethical virtue one's 
own good? Or in other words, why is acting as reason determines it in one's 
own interest? The Aristotelian answer to this question is exactly the same as 
the Platonic: because one is ideally a subject of reason. One may come to 
realize this as one reflects on one's own appetites on behalf of their appro- 
priate habituation. One cannot think about one's appetites or in general 
one's feelings without distancing oneself from them in some way. That is, as 
one seeks to *persuade' one's own feelings, one at least implicitly distin- 
guishes oneself from those feelings which are in a sense possessions. If I com- 
mand my feelings, I am not those feelings, though they be mine. If one 
comes to identify oneself as a rational subject in this way, then one is on the 
threshold of appreciating that nonpractical theoretical virtue is the virtue 
of that ideal subject.!9? 

It goes without saying that there is no guarantee that this will happen. 
Aristotle does not believe for one moment (any more than did Plato) that 
everyone is capable of coming to identify himself in a strong way as a sub- 
ject of theoretical rationality. That in fact few are so capable is why the sec- 
ond best life, the political life, is far more common than is the theoretical 
life. The political question for both Plato and Aristotle is how to maximize 
the possibilities for persons to achieve the best that persons are capable of. 
As for what that is, Aristotle's view does indeed appear to be in harmony 
with Plato's. 


161. Aspasius In EN 99, 4, remarks that all virtue seems to be a kind of óo(oots 0e. 
162. See Lear 1988, 309-321; Reeve 1992, 145-159, for a similar interpretation. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Aristotle: Platonist malgré lui? 


It is time to take stock and address some obvious questions. How can 
Aristotle's philosophy be in harmony with Plato's if Aristotle himself 
never acknowledges this harmony? Even if itis granted that some or most 
of Aristotle's criticisms are not directed at something that might deserve 
to be called ‘mature’ or ‘refined’ Platonism, why should we opt for the 
Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristotelian texts which makes them har- 
monious with that? Given the criticisms and the absence of an explicit 
commitment to harmony, is not the reasonable default interpretation of 
these texts anti-Platonic? This concluding chapter explores one possible 
way of answering this question: namely, by suggesting that perhaps Aris- 
totle is a Platonist malgré lui. I mean the possibility that Aristotle could not 
adhere to the doctrines that he incontestably adheres to were he not 
thereby committed to principles that are in harmony with Platonism. In 
short, I explore the claim that an authentic Aristotelian, if he be consis- 
tent, is inevitably embracing a philosophical position that is in harmony 
with Platonism. That is, there cannot be an authentic form of Aris- 
totelianism that is not in harmony with Platonism as I have been using 
that term throughout this study. Undoubtedly, such a claim, if it is 
thought to have any merit at all, will be received with displeasure by some 
anti-Platonic Aristotelians and with pleasure by some anti-Platonic anti- 
Aristotelians. I hope that pushing the application of the concept of har- 
mony to this extent will serve to illuminate some central philosophical 
problems and also to enable us to understand better the contribution that 
both Aristotle and Plato make to their solution. 
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Are Anti-Nominalists All Platonists? 


By ‘nominalism’ I mean basically what Nelson Goodman meant when he 
argued for a world consisting only of individuals.! The Platonic position, as 
understood by Neoplatonists, is that Platonism pretty much begins with a 
rejection of extreme nominalism. More particularly, it begins with the claim 
that a consistent nominalist could not allow a plurality (a ‘many’) at all in 
the world. That any plurality is impossible is the position that Zeno is under- 
stood to be taking on behalf of Parmenides in Parmenides? Proclus in his 
Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides implies that the recognition of the possi- 
bility of a many, that is, ofa number of individuals having an identical attrib- 
ute, is the ultimate reason for positing Forms.? 

If a many is possible—that is, if it is possible that there should be many 
individuals that are identical in some way—then we are forced to make a dis- 
tinction between the individual and the attribute or property or Form- 
instance or whatever we choose to call it in virtue of which that individual 
belongs to the many. And at this point we can note that Aristotle is without 
question in concert with this analysis.* For the distinction between substance 
and attribute or accident is the implicit conclusion of the identical analysis 
of what it means to be a many.” If this is so, the question we need to ask is 
why Platonists think that if one goes just this far, one must then go all the 
way and posit separate Forms? Why is it not sufficient simply to recognize a 
distinction between substance and attribute and reject both nominalism and 
Platonism? Or, again, why is the categorical theory of substance and attrib- 
utes not an adequate response to the problem identified by Plato? 


1. See Goodman 1956. Unfortunately, Goodman thereby meant to reject a commitment 
to classes or the extensions of properties or concepts, which he took to be identical with *pla- 
tonism.' Although Goodman was using the term primarily technically or systematically and not 
historically, there is obviously some connection between Platonism and platonism. Specifically, 
though Platonism is not accurately construed as committed to classes (since Forms are not con- 
cepts or properties), itis committed to the existence of nonindividuals: specifically, the natures 
that Forms' names name. Goodman, though he is not in principle opposed to the existence of 
‘abstract’ or incorporeal individuals, was no doubt opposed to this brand of Platonism, too. 

2. See Allen 1983, 79, “Zeno’s paradox [in Parmenides] follows from a primitive nominal- 
ism that identifies meaning and naming in such a way that the meaning of a term is identified 
with the subject it is true of. Plurality implies that the same things must be both like and unlike; 
if the same things are both like and unlike, the opposites likeness and unlikeness are identical; 
this is impossible; therefore, there is no plurality." 

3. See Proclus In Parm. 708, 1—7; 731, 8-23. In the latter passage, Proclus distinguishes the 
separate Form from the instance of it in the individual member of the many. 

4. See On Ideas 79, 15-17 and 81, 8-10, where Aristotle says that the arguments for Forms 
show that there must exist something besides ‘individuals’ (rà ka0' éxaova) and something 
that is predicated of a many: that is, of a many as such. This seems sufficient to establish Aris- 
totle's antinominalistic credentials. 

5. I take it that Aristotle’s rejection of the analysis of predication in a nominalistic fashion— 
that is, as deconstruction into a sum of individuals—arises from his unquestioned assumption 
that ‘manys’ do exist. There really are things that share identical attributes. Stated otherwise, 
the identity of a subject is not exhausted if we exclude its attributes. Cf. Parm. 130B4, where 
Socrates accepts the description of his view as holding that there is a distinction between 'Like- 
ness itself,’ ‘the likeness we possess,’ and ‘the possessor of likeness.’ 
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As I argued in chapters three and seven, universals do not explain iden- 
tity in difference, nor is there any reason to think that Aristotle thought that 
they do. Forms are hypothesized to explain the very possibility that a many 
should be the same or identical in some way.® Naturally, if the explanans is 
thought to be itself an individual, its explanatory role is completely com- 
promised, as the regress arguments in Parmenides suggest. For example, if 
the possibility of something's being white where *white' does not uniquely 
identify that something, or, what amounts to the same thing, the possibility 
of two things being identically white is to be explained by a Form, then a 
Form cannot be another white thing. I do not know if Plato always appreci- 
ated this, but there is good reason to believe that in writing Parmenides he 
did, and that Neoplatonists grasped this point quite adequately. 

Aristotle concurs with Plato that, to continue with the example, whiteness 
is not a white thing and whiteness is to be distinguished from what is predi- 
cable of a thing that is in fact white.” Things said to be white are named 
‘paronymously’ from whiteness. But Aristotle does not appear to allow that 
there is any explanatory connection in the paronymy relation between 
whiteness and white. If this is so, it is easy to understand why whiteness 
should be identified with a universal. Things are named white from the 
whiteness that is perceived to be identically present in many. So, one might 
be tempted to say that paronymy does not explain anything other than a 
semantic fact, because there is nothing to explain. The problem with Forms 
is that they seek to explain that which is simply a brute fact: namely, that 
many things can share what happens to be the identical attribute or nature.? 

It is abundantly clear, however, that this is not Aristotle's view at all. If 
there were nothing to explain, then there would be nothing to know. For 
particulars are unknowable. At this point, it will of course be said that what 
is knowable for Aristotle is the universal.? But what is known universally can- 
not be a universal, because ‘universal’ refers to the way what is known is 
known, not to the ‘content’ of what is known. It is because the form that is 
known is neither a particular nor a universal that it can both be known and 
serve to explain the identity of whatever possesses it.!? Indeed, it is the form 
that is the ‘substance’ of each thing and the cause of its being.!! Form in this 
sense is identical with the 'enmattered form' of Platonism. But no substance, 
including the substance that is the cause of the being of an individual, is a 


6. C£. Aristotle Met. I 3, 1054a20-1055a3, where ‘same’ (porov) is said to come under 
‘plurality’ (TO mAf80s). That is, a plurality can be the same in some respect. Cf. Cat. 8, 
11a18-19. Translators who render ójovov here and elsewhere as ‘like’ obscure the Aristotelian 
implication of two things being óptotov that there is univocal predication of them as such. 

7. See Cat. 8, 10a27ff. 

8. This is the case with the so-called resemblance theory of universals. 

9. See Met. Z 10, 1035b34-1036a1; Z 11, 1036a28-29. 

10. See Owens 1951, 381-95, for a particularly cogent defense of this claim. More recently, 
Lear (1987) has argued for the position. 

11. See Met. Z 17, 1041b7-9, with b27-28 and H 2, 1043a2-3. Cf. A 10, 993a19-21; A. 3, 
1070a22-23. 
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universal.!? So, Aristotle is in fact committed to the view that form does in 
some way explain identity in difference because it is neither particular nor 
universal in itself. There has to be somethinglike humanity and whiteness for 
there to be particular human beings and particular white things.!? 

As we have seen, what Aristotle apparently objects to is separation of these 
forms, making them Platonic Forms. But we have also seen that Neoplaton- 
ists understood the putative separation of Forms in four senses: (1) from 
sensibles, (2) from each other, (3) from eternal intellect, and (4) from a 
first principle of all. It is only in the first sense that Plato and Platonism are 
committed to separation. But even here, as we have seen, the separation is 
not unqualified. For we need to distinguish the separate Form from its 
nature—that which its name names—which is not separate from its partici- 
pant. So, the question now becomes, why separate Forms in this way? Why 
cannot the enmattered form and the form that is neither particular nor uni- 
versal do all the explanatory work? That is, Socrates' humanity explains his 
being a human, and humanity—which is neither particular nor universal 
but can be both—explains the knowability of Socrates' humanity. What is 
left out by this analysis? 

Proclus gives an acute answer to this question. He is commenting on the 
passage in Parmenides where Parmenides says that if Forms do not exist, then 
no one will have anything to think about, and the possibility of discourse 
(rijv Tod 8uaMéyeo0at Sivaptv) will be completely destroyed.!* Proclus 
explains: *Necessarily what is actualized must precede what is potential in 
the sphere both of cognition and of existence [vootvtwv kai óvrov]. So, 
then, the Forms exist somewhere else, prior to us, in the realm of the divine 
and transcendent entities [xoptoTats ovotats], and itis from these that the 
forms in us are brought to completion; for if these did not exist, neither 
would the forms in us, nor can what is complete come from what is incom- 
plete.”!° According to Proclus's interpretation of Plato's theory, the separate 
Forms are the eternal condition for the possibility of identity and difference 
or significant predication in the sensible world. 

Does Aristotle's account of form allow for or even require separate 
Forms as eternal conditions for that possibility? The answer is clearly ‘no’ 
if the separate Form is conceived of such that separating the Form entails 
separating the nature of the Form. The answer is not so clearly ‘no’ if the 
Form and its nature are distinguishable such that the nature of that sepa- 
rate Form is also present in the enmattered form. In this case, everything 
that Aristotle wants to say about whiteness or humanity and its distinction 


12. See Met. Z 13, 1038b8-15. 

13. See Porphyry In Cat. 75, 24-29; 81, 11-22, for the claim that the nature is prior to indi- 
viduality and universality. Graham (1987, 288), argues, "When Aristotle identifies form with 
substance . . . he makes an unnecessary and damaging concession to Platonism.” 

14. Parm. 185B5-C3. Cf. Soph. 259E4-6, where the ovpmioký àv et68v is the condition 
for (8tá) the possibility of Aóyos. 

15. Proclus /n Parm. 979, 2-8 (trans. Dillon). 
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from Socrates' whiteness or humanity is sayable. The separation of the 
Form preserves the distinction between the Form's nature and the instance 
or image of it, and it does not preclude the presence of the nature in the 
enmattered form. 

The distinction between Form and nature turns out then to be a dis- 
tinction between ontological ground and content, between the eternal 
guarantor of the possibility of identity and difference in the sensible world 
and the essence or ovota of each such possibility. Neoplatonists recognize 
this eternal guarantor as the Demiurge or eternal intellect. On the inter- 
pretation of Metaphysics Book A advanced in chapter six, we can see Aris- 
totle's surprising identification of the prime unmoved mover as an eternally 
active intellect in a new light. That is, owing to his recognition of the need 
to provide an account of the eternal possibility of a sensible world that is 
intelligible, he is led to posit a life, an intellect, eternally cognizing all that 
explains that possibility. 

Aristotle evidently has no reservation about forms that are separate in the 
sense of (1) above in the case of intellect and the divine mind. What he evi- 
dently objects to is not the separation of forms as such but the separation 
that entails turning them into particulars, thereby compromising their 
nature as neither particular nor universal: “It is evident then that the causes 
of forms [that is, of enmattered forms], if we take these to be what some 
thinkers are in the habit of calling ‘Forms,’ if such exist over and above par- 
ticulars, are of no use for generations or for substances. Nor would they be, 
at least for this reason, substances existing on their own.”!® If the putative 
causes of enmattered forms that Aristotle says are called Forms are the 
natures of Forms, then the Neoplatonists will insist that these are not sepa- 
rate in senses (2), (3), and (4) above. But they are not even separate in sense 
(1) from anything that participates in that nature.!” That which grounds the 
existence of the natures, namely, the Demiurge, is separate in sense (1); the 
natures are not.!® Yet Aristotle seems to think that separating a Form in the 
sense of (1) entails separating the nature of the Form in the same way, 
thereby making the nature a particular and triggering the flood of objec- 
tions against separation. The natures are not substances any more than they 
are universals; the only separate substance here (in the Aristotelian sense) 
is the Demiurge or, equivalently, the prime unmoved mover, a divine intel- 
lect eternally active. 


16. Met. Z 8, 1033b26-29. 

17. Parm. 133C-D. 

18. See Tim. 51E6-52A4: "These things being so, we should agree that there is, first, the 
self-identical Form, ungenerated and indestructible, which neither receives anything into itself 
from elsewhere nor itself enters into anything else anywhere, invisible and otherwise imper- 
ceptible. This is what thinking has for its object’ (roórov 86 obros éxóvrov ópoAoynréov EV 
pèv eivat TO KATA TaÙTÀ ei8os éxov, d'yévvnrov kai åvóňeðpov, OUTE Eis EaUTO eLo8exópevov 
GAO dAXo0ev obre adTO eis Ao Trot ióv, adpatov 8€ kai GAdws dvatoOnrov, roOro 6 8} 
vónots etAnxev émtokoreiv:). 
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The source of the difficulties raised by Aristotle is that he will not allow that 
in the intelligible world there is any possibility of complexity. Without such a 
possibility, we cannot claim that there is a real distinction between a Form and 
its nature, which, if true, means that the separation of the Form entails the 
separation of the nature, paradigmatically. Aristotle never actually provides an 
argument for the claim that real distinctions within an intelligible entity— 
analogous, say, to the real distinction between a sensible substance and its acci- 
dents—are impossible. But Aristotle evidently does countenance real 
distinctions among intelligibles, at least if my agent intellect is different from 
God's and from anyone's else's and if, as in Metaphysics Book ^, chapter 8, 
there is a multitude of unmoved movers. In addition, if the Neoplatonists are 
correct that Forms are not separate in senses (2), (3), and (4), then the real 
distinction between a Form and its nature is just the real distinction between 
the divine intellect and the natures it eternally contemplates. 

As we have seen, Aristotle agrees with the Platonists that the first princi- 
ple of all is absolutely simple and therefore no real distinction in it is possi- 
ble. He is also in agreement that a divine intellect is separate and exists 
necessarily. His mistake is to identify the divine intellect with the first prin- 
ciple. Should he recognize that the first principle transcends intellect, at 
least one reason for refusing to allow real distinctions in the intelligible 
world would disappear. And should he also recognize that intellection is 
essentially complex, owing to its intentionality, there would be no reason to 
deny such a real distinction. 

Aristotle is committed to the view that the primary cause of motion, the 
prime unmoved mover, is perfect actuality. The only perfect actuality Aris- 
totle will countenance is thinking. But if thinking is essentially complex 
because it is essentially intentional, then Aristotle is, like it or not, commit- 
ted to incorporeal complexity and, hence, to incorporeal real distinctions. 
Itis not clear whether his claim with regard to the divine intellect, that in it 
“intellect and intelligible are the same [tavTov]” is intended to preclude 
this complexity.!9 If it is not, then Forms (according to one interpretation) 
are rejected by him only to be reborn as eternal intelligibles, eternally 
(numerically) identical with God. 

Another indication that when Aristotle is thinking of the nature of the 
Form he is not distancing himself from Plato is his claim that forms are not 
generated? 


Itis evident, then, that the form (or whatever we ought to call the shape in the 
sensible thing) is not being generated, nor is there a generation of it, nor is 


19. Met. A 7, 1072b21. Aristotle does argue (Z 6, 1032a4-6), that “of things which are pri- 
mary and are stated by themselves, then, it is clear that each of them and its essence are one 
and the same” (ÖT. uév ovv ém TGV mpórov Kal Kad’ aUTA Aeyopévov TO €ékáoTo eivat Kal 
€xaoTov TO avTo kal év éoTt, 8fjXov:) Cf. Z 11, 1097b3; H 3, 1043b2. But this identity does 
not, strictly speaking, preclude the type of complexity to which Platonism is committed. 

20. Met. Z 8, 1033a24-103448. 
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an essence (for this is that which is generated in something else by art or 
nature or a power). What one makes is an existing bronze sphere; he produces 
the form in the matter, and the result is a bronze sphere. . . .?! 


So it is evident from what has been said that what is called ‘a form’ or ‘a sub- 
stance' is not generated, but what is generated is the composite which is 
named according to that form, and that there is matter in everything that is 
generated, and in the latter one part is this and another that. 


Does a sphere, then, exist apart from the individual material spheres, or a 
house apart from those made of bricks? Or, would generation never occur if 
the form existed in this way as a this? But ‘form’ signifies a such, and this is not 
a this and a definite thing; and what the artist makes or the man begets is a 
such from a this, and what is generated is a such this.?? 


The ungenerability of form is usually understood as the accidental genera- 
tion of a form in matter when the composite is generated. That is, when a 
bronze sphere is generated or produced, the roundness of the sphere is indi- 
rectly produced. One cannot just produce its roundness without producing 
a round something. This is no doubt correct, but not exactly relevant to the 
Platonic claim of the priority of Forms. What this passage claims is that if 
roundness is not directly generated, this does not imply that there is an eter- 
nal sphere: that is, an eternal substance spherical in shape. Roundness is a 
'such' not a this. But as we have seen, the Neoplatonists generally under- 
stood Plato to be saying the same thing: the Form of Sphere is not round. 
No eternal nature is an eternal substance. 

What does Aristotle mean by the words “generation would never occur if 
the form existed in this way, as a this"? These words can hardly be said to 
constitute an argument to the effect that if the form existed as a this, gen- 
eration of a composite particular would be impossible unless this was the 
only way that the form existed.?? That is, if roundness existed only apart from 
round things, then one could not generate a thing that was round. But once 
we distinguish Form and its nature, and recognize that the nature is neither 
one nor many, neither particular nor universal, the generation of compos- 
ites with enmattered forms is not precluded by the separate existence of 
Forms. More to the point, the ungenerability of form as such actually 
explains the fact that what is generated is always a ‘this such.’ 

One fairly obvious objection to this line of argument is that even if God 
is eternally thinking all that is intelligible, this should for Aristotle preclude 
all the forms whose definitions include matter.** And this means that the 
intelligibles that God thinks do not correspond one-to-one to Forms. I think 
this is correct, but it hardly constitutes a problem for harmonists. Plato's 
Timaeus suggests that the intelligible paradigms have been reduced in order 


21. Ibid., 1033b5-10. 

22. Ibid., 1033b16-24. 

23. See Ross 1924, 2:189. 

24. See Met. Z 6, 1032a5-11; Z 11, 103739. 
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to exclude phenomenal properties. Other sorts of reduction, mathematical 
in nature, are possible. Platonism’s Forms are intended only to account for 
such intelligibility as there is in the sensible world; they are not intended to 
explain the unintelligible. Platonists can even defer to Aristotle’s authority 
in biological investigation, for example, in order to determine just what are 
the intelligible structures ‘here below’ that need eternal explanation. The 
way the reductionism goes is an intra-Academic issue, with various hypothe- 
ses being offered at different times. The question of what God or the Demi- 
urge knows is posterior to the claim that he knows all that is knowable. 

Amore serious objection is that even if the intelligibles contemplated by 
the prime unmoved mover are the same as the Forms contemplated by the 
Demiurge, the effective role of these Forms contradicts the ineffective role of 
these intelligibles.?? True. But this is just to say that without the true Platonic 
first principle, a distorted picture of the intelligible world and its relation to 
the sensible world is inevitable. Though Forms be supposed to be the con- 
ditions for the possibility of intelligibility in the sensible world, if that is all 
they are, it is perhaps finally not very plausible that they should be taken to 
be ontologically as well as logically separate. But Forms were not supposed 
by Plato’s interpreters to be independent either of an ultimate first princi- 
ple or of a separate intellect. It is to these—not to Forms themselves or their 
natures—that we must look to see the connection between the eternal con- 
ditions for the possibility of intelligibility in the sensible world and the real- 
izations of that possibility. 

It should be evident by now that all this does not undermine the truth of 
an explanation offered in the form ‘man begets man.’*° The truth of this 
claim, in turn, does not preempt the truth of the more comprehensive Pla- 
tonic claim that a top-down approach to the intelligibility of ‘man’ is required. 
Itis indeed difficult to make sense of many things Aristotle says without assum- 
ing that he, too, is wedded to this latter claim. But insofar as he is not, that is 
owing to the fact that he erred in how to conceive of a first principle of all. 


Persons and Human Beings 


Aristotle’s so-called hylomorphic view of human beings is frequently and 
facilely contrasted with Plato’s ‘dualistic’ view. It is therefore not surprising 
that when Aristotle says things that would be otherwise taken to be dualistic 
in import, these are immediately dismissed as unimportant or vestiges of Pla- 
tonism or exaggerations or metaphorical or simply incomprehensible. I 
believe this unhappy state of affairs arises as much from a misunderstand- 
ing of Plato as it does from a misunderstanding of Aristotle. 

As I have argued elsewhere, Plato’s dualism is most aptly characterized as 
making a sharp separation between a disembodied person and an embodied 


25. Ibid., A 7, 988b2-4; A 9, 991a11; A 6, 1071b14-17. 
26. Ibid., Z 7, 1032425; Z 8, 1033b29-1034a5. 
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person.?7 An embodied person viewed objectively, or from the ‘outside’ is 
identical with the natural kind, human being (dv@pwttos). But because there 
is more to the embodied person than what is available from the outside— 
namely, subjectivity and self-reflexive intellection—an embodied person is 
not exactly identical with a human being. I have already given reasons for 
thinking that Neoplatonists were correct to suppose that Aristotle's view was 
not substantially different from this. I would like now to explore a bit fur- 
ther, from an Aristotelian perspective, the reasons for insisting that persons 
are not human beings. 

The key to Aristotle's efforts to accommodate Platonic dualism within an 
otherwise hylomorphic view of physical reality is his epistemological antirep- 
resentationalism. By ‘representationalism’ I mean the whole family of theo- 
ries according to which (1) knowing, or cognition generally is a mental state 
in which reality or the cognizable is represented by a content, and (2) the cog- 
nizer hassome relation to the content: for example, she knows, believes, imag- 
ines, desires it. According to representationalism, (1) and (2) are independently 
assessable by someone other than the cognizer. Thus, for example, one can 
assess the truth value of the proposition that I believe and can independently 
assess in some way how I stand to that proposition. Generally, the latter sort 
of assessment is functional. That is, someone else can make an assessment of 
how my claim to believe a proposition functions in the economy of my psy- 
chological, social, intellectual life, and so on. Independent assessability 
implies transparency in principle. If I am the best judge of what content is 
present to me and how I stand to that content, that is a relatively insignificant 
empirical limitation. In principle, and depending of course on the particular 
theory of representation, anyone ought to be able to make as good a judg- 
ment as I of what content is present to me and of how I stand in relation to it. 

Aristotle shows that he is an antirepresentationalist in these two beliefs: 
(1) mental content consists of forms, and these are not representations; (2) 
the relation of the cognizer to the mental content is in principle unique.?? 
A perceptual or intelligible form is the knowable—that is, the real extra 
mental thing—in another state. Naturally, since anything can be stipulated 
to represent anything else, one could say that forms in the mind represent 
the hylomorphic composites or even the incorporeal substances that are 
outside the mind. But this is not to say that having the form in the mind is 
just having the representation, for the latter is posterior to the former. In 
fact, AXóyos generally is representational and representational of cognitive 
states, but a Adyos is never identical with these.?9 


27. See Gerson 2003. 

28. I use the word ‘mental’ here in what I hope is a nonanachronistic manner, referring 
simply to the cognitive aspect of psychic functioning. See Kahn (2003) for some salutary cau- 
tions about the use of the term *mental' in regard to Aristotelian accounts of cognition. 

29. In Plato the ability to give a Aóyos is functionally related to knowledge, but it is not equiv- 
alent to knowledge, basically because the ability to give a Aóyos could not exist without the state 
that the knowledge is, whereas the knowledge could exist without the ability to give a Aóyos. 
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As we saw in chapter five, cognition is not for Aristotle equivalent to the 
presence of the form of the knowable in the cognizer although that presence 
is a necessary condition for cognition. The presence of the form is in potency 
to actual cognition. What is required in addition is a further relation between 
the cognizer and the state which consists of the form being present to the cog- 
nizer. But that relation is uniquely and nontrivially available to the cognizer. 
Of course, in a trivial sense only I can be related to my own mental states, 
indexically, as it were, just as only my cat can lick her own paws. But another 
cat could lick those paws, and it would be the same kind of activity. By con- 
trast, my actual cognition requires that I be uniquely related to the mental 
state that I am in where T refers to the identical cognizer in both cases. 

The proof that the ‘T’ must refer to the identical cognizer is essentially a 
reductio. Assume that they are not identical. Then I am not identical with the 
subject of the mental state that is a necessary, though not sufficient, condi- 
tion for my cognizing. But then for the ‘T that is different from the ‘T’ that 
is the subject of that mental state, there must be another mental state that I 
am in whose subject is identical with the subject who cognizes. The incor- 
poreality or separability of the subject of cognition seems to follow for Aris- 
totle from the above analysis of the requirements for cognition. If that 
subject were material, then the identity of the subject of potential cognition 
and the subject of actual cognition would fall apart, which is to say that there 
would be no difference between potential and actual cognition.°? They 
would fall apart, because there would be no difference between my cogniz- 
ing something potentially and then cognizing it actually, on the one hand, 
and my cognizing something potentially and you cognizing it actually, on the 
other. If, for example, my potential cognition were identical with a particu- 
lar brain state, then if the physical connection to it by another brain state 
were identical to actual cognition, nothing in principle would prevent that 
other brain state from being yours. 

The claim that the faculty of intellect is a part of the soul is on its own 
unremarkable and not particularly Platonic. But the matter becomes far 
more portentous when we consider the subject of that faculty, that which 
‘thinks itself.’ This is so because it is difficult to identify this subject with the 
hylomorphic subject or the subject of other psychic states. I can feel cold 


30. Shields (1988), thinks that Aristotle has four arguments for the incorporeality of the 
soul. (1) The soul cannot be moved in itself (De An. A 3). But every magnitude can be moved 
(Cael. A 2, 268b15-16). Therefore, the soul cannot be a magnitude. (2) The soul, as form of 
the body, is not generable (Met. Z 8; ^ 3). This is so because whatever comes to be has form as 
well as matter (Z 7, 1032a20), but form is not a compound (Z 8). Therefore, the soul does not 
have matter. (3) The soul is not divisible (De An. A 5, 411b27). But whatever is not divisible is 
nota magnitude. (Phys. A 11, 219a11; Z 6, 237a11). Therefore, the soul is not a magnitude. (4) 
The soul is neither one of the elements nor from the elements (GC B 6, 334a10-11). But all 
material entities either are elements or are from elements. Therefore, the soul is not a material 
entity. Shields recognizes that arguments for the incorporeality of the soul are to be distin- 
guished from arguments for the incorporeality of one part of the soul—namely, intellect—with 
which I am now concerned. But I suggest that if the arguments for the incorporeality of the soul 
have any merit, they draw it from the argument for the incorporeality of intellect. 
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while I am actually cognizing. But the subject cognizing, if itis incorporeal, 
does not appear to be for Aristotle the sort of thing that can feel cold. 

Faced with the puzzles that arise from beginning to think about personal 
identity from the perspective of a nonrepresentationalist theory of cogni- 
tion, we can perhaps better understand the otherwise odd things Aristotle 
asserts about the true identity of the self. To say that “each human being is 
this part if indeed this is the dominant and better part," referring to *the 
activity of intellect" clearly reveals the tension.?! A human being is of course 
not this part if we are referring to the hylomorphic composite. Nor is the 
soul this part either. But the subject of hylomorphic activities and psychic 
activities other than cognition does seem to be nevertheless both identical 
and nonidentical with the subject of 'this part' in some sense. 

Aristotle is here relying on the bipolarity in the concept of $óots. As for 
Plato, ‘nature’ for Aristotle can refer both to what is and to what ought to be, 
or endowment and achievement. This bipolarity is reflected most explicitly in 
the account of the relation between formal and final causality. The final cause 
of an organic individual is to achieve what it already is, as expressed in its for- 
mal cause. Yet one cannot or need not strive to achieve what one already is. 
But if what one is includes what one can be, then some conceptual space 
between endowment and achievement is attained. The phrase *what one can 
be’ is, however, value neutral in a way that final causality is not. It is in itself a 
deep feature of Aristotle's Platonism that he unhesitatingly evaluates possi- 
bilities hierarchically. Thus, his exhortation to strive to live according to the 
‘better part’ is an exhortation to live according to the part that is more like 
the divine than any other. And this would be to achieve one's nature ideally. 

The claim that Aristotle is anti-Platonic in matters relating to the soul 
typically focuses on the question of the soul's immortality: Plato accepts it, 
and Aristotle rejects it, and there's an end to the matter. Posing the oppo- 
sition in this way is far too crude to be accurate or illuminating. For one 
thing, the issue for both Plato and Aristotle is personal immortality, not 
simply the immortality of the soul. Plato is indeed a defender of the view 
that the immortality of a person's soul is the immortality of the person. So 
much is, I think, clear. But Plato seems to identify that which is immortal 
with the intellect, not with the entire soul. At least this is the view of 
Timaeus, the dialogue taken by Neoplatonists as the authoritative source 
for Plato's views. Given this, it is certainly worth asking how a disembod- 
ied intellect is to retain any identity with the person ‘here below,’ who is 
destined for immortality and, we may disconcertingly add, for reincarna- 
tion or reembodiment.?? 


31. See EN K 7, 1178a2-3: 8óEeve ©’ dv kal elvat Exaotos ToOTo, elmep TO KUpLoV Kal 
ápetvov, referring back to line 1177b30 (6 kata TotTov Bios) which in turns refers back to 
line 19 (Ĥ Tod vot évépyeta). 

32. See the stimulating remarks of Clark (1975, 164-173), who argues that the identifica- 
tion of the person with the ‘impersonal’ rational faculty involves a discounting of the reality of 
the sensible world. Clark, however, thinks that this is true for Plato but not for Aristotle. 
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If the only question here regards the immortality of intellect, the evi- 
dence, viewed without prejudice, is overwhelming that Aristotle, like Plato, 
affirms it. That this amounts to an affirmation of personal immortality is 
more problematic, but only according to a conception of ‘personal’ that 
may well be anachronistic or inaccurate as applied both to Aristotle and to 
Plato. The activity of intellect in both Plato and Aristotle is impersonal only 
in the sense of being nonidiosyncratic. The contents of intellect’s thinking 
when it is thinking that which is intelligible is the same for everyone. If Iam 
nothing but an intellect, then, ideally, I differ from you solo numero. Emo- 
tions, appetites, memories, and sensations are not just numerically distinct 
for different embodied persons; they are idiosyncratic as well, insofar as they 
depend on a unique body. 

The identity between a subject of intellection and a subject of the idio- 
syncratic states of embodiment is deeply obscure. I do not want to suggest 
that either Plato or Aristotle has anything like a satisfactory explanation for 
this. But I do wish to insist they share a conviction in general about how to 
bridge the gap between the embodied person and the disembodied person. 
By ‘gap’ I mean the natural disinclination most embodied persons have to 
embrace the destiny of a disembodied person so described. The shared con- 
viction is that philosophical activity has a transformative effect on embod- 
ied persons. As one becomes habituated to the philosophical life, one comes 
to identify oneself with ‘the better part.’ I do not suppose that Plato or even 
Neoplatonists of the strictest observance believed that such identification 
could be perfectly achieved while embodied. But as Plato urges in Republic, 
quite reasonably enough, it is better to be closer to the ideal than to be fur- 
ther away. In any case, for Plato, and, as I have argued, for Aristotle as well, 
that is the ideal, like it or not. 

It is useful to draw a parallel between a transcendental argument for the 
identity of a person ideally with an intellect and the transcendental argu- 
ment for Forms. Just as Forms are the condition for the possibility of intel- 
ligibility in the sensible world, so the identity of the person as an incorporeal 
subject is a condition for the possibility of knowledge. The intellect in De 
Anima, especially Book I', could be understood in this way. And the words 
*'this alone is immortal and eternal" could be understood as applicable to 
‘personal’ immortality taken nonidiosyncratically. 

Aristotle agrees with Plato that without an incorporeal intellect, human 
cognition would not be possible. For actual human cognition requires self 
reflexive thinking, awareness or consciousness of the presence of the form 
in the identical subject's intellect. The cognition of animals might seem to 
raise a puzzle here. Aristotle certainly recognizes types of cognition in ani- 
mals, especially sense perception and imagination.?? But he does not attrib- 
ute intellect to any animals, and so he is not, on his own principles, obliged 
to attribute personhood to them. This fact provides an important clue. For 


33. See De An. B 2, 413b1-10;T 3, 427b6-8. 
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intellect is the condition for the possibility not just of intellection but of all 
human cognition. 

If in actual thinking that which thinks and that which is being thought 
are the same,?4 and if thinking is somehow being in relation to an intelligi- 
ble form taken universally,” we need to ask for the connection between 
these two properties. Why is it that only that which thinks itself is capable of 
thinking universally? The connection between the two properties seems to 
be indicated by the claim in De Anima Book T, chapter 5, that only when sep- 
arated from the body is intellect ‘what it is’: that is, operating uncontami- 
nated by a body or bodily activity. It is easy enough to see why only an 
incorporeal intellect is capable of self-reflexivity, but it is not so easy to see 
why only an incorporeal intellect is capable of being identical with intelligi- 
ble forms universally. 

The solution to this problem depends on realizing that ‘universal’ 
(ka8óXov) does not indicate the intentional object of cognition. For one 
thing, if it did, then when in actual thinking one became identical with what 
is thought, one would be identical with a universal. But this would make one 
identical with anyone else thinking the same universal. More important, 
since cognition is of intelligible form, and form is neither individual nor uni- 
versal, if cognition were of a universal, cognition would not be of form. It is 
more accurate, both philosophically and even grammatically, to insist that 
cognition is of form, in a certain manner, namely—universally—rather than 
to allow that cognition is of a 'thing' called a 'universal.' 

To think the form universally is to think it as separated absolutely from 
any particularity. Even for an Aristotle, who thinks himself immune to the 
slightest tinge of metaphysical Platonism, this means thinking the form sep- 
arate from any matter. But if the form were in a material intellect, thinking 
that form would mean separating it from the material intellect. And then 
there would still be the requirement that what has been separated must 
inform the intellect in order to have the first actuality of knowing and then 
be actualized by the intellect identifying itself with that form. In other words, 
thinking of a form universally requires incorporeality of the thinker, just as 
self-reflexivity does. 

If the thinker is identical with the form when thinking it universally, 
then how does this incorporeal subject of cognition stand in relation to 
the subject of, say, bodily states? We could say that when the person is not 
thinking, the same person reverts to or becomes a hylomorphic subject. If 
we say this, what shall we say when confronted with the phenomenon of a 
subject who thinks that resisting her own occurrent bodily appetites is desir- 
able? Such a person is presumably both the subject of the thought that resist- 
ance is desirable and the subject of the appetite. But this seems impossible, 
as Aristotle himself notes: “Is it then practical wisdom that is resisting 


34. Ibid. T 4, 430a3-4. 
35. Ibid., B 5, 417b22-23; APo. A 31, 87b38-39. 
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[appetite]? For this is the strongest of virtues. But it is absurd [to think that 
practical wisdom resists appetite], for the same [person] would then [when 
acting against practical wisdom] be at the same time practically wise and 
incontinent, and no one would maintain that a practically wise man would 
willingly perform the worst of actions.”>° 

Aristotle is here faced with the same problem Plato confronts in Republic: 
namely, the problem of how a person can act against his own interests as he 
conceives these. On the one hand, if he is not acting against his own inter- 
ests—that is, if someone else is acting against them—then he is surely not 
thereby properly called ‘incontinent.’ But if he is acting against his own 
interests, is he not a sort of divided person, at least to the extent that a per- 
son is specified by his own interests as he conceives of them? 

Aristotle makes the important claim that animals are not incontinent 
because they do not have “universal beliefs, only imagination and memory 
of particulars."?? Incontinence requires that one have universal cognition, 
but not that it be actual.?? For at the moment when one actually knows what 
is in one's interests, that knowledge cannot be 'dragged about,' and in that 
case, ‘Socrates was right’: that is, incontinence is impossible.’*9 

The incontinent person who acts against her (potential or latent) knowl- 
edge that what she desires is bad for her, has, in acting, a belief that the thing 
she is ‘going for’ is an instance of something that is desirable to her.?? In 
short, cognition is required even in acting against right reason, in contrast 
to animals, which have *only imagination and memory of particulars." Plato 
believes that one can act against an occurent belief that what one is doing 
is bad for oneself. But in denying this, Aristotle is only confirming the Pla- 
tonic position that the person is the rational agent or subject.4! For some- 
one to act against his occurent belief that satisfying his desire is not in his 
interests would be for him to believe simultaneously that satisfying the desire 
is both good and bad for him. And this means that his desire is rationally 
based: that is, based on the belief that what is before him is an example of 
a kind of thing that is satisfying. 

The reason Aristotle is disinclined to accept the Platonic position, that 
acting against occurent beliefs is possible, is that doing so entails acceptance 
of a divided soul or, more correctly, a divided self. A Leontius, to use Plato's 
example in Republic, simultaneously believes that gazing on the corpses is 
desirable and not desirable for him. A united or single agent could not have 
contradictory occurent beliefs. So, Leontius must be a divided self or agent. 
Although Aristotle rejects the tripartitioning of the soul in favor of biparti- 


36. EN H 3, 1146a4-7. 

37. Ibid., H 5, 114724-5. 

38. Ibid., H 5, 1146b31-35. 

39. Ibid., H 5, 1147b15-17. Aristotle is referring to the argument in Protag. 351B-358D, 
that incontinence is impossible. 

40. EN H 5, 1147b9-12. 

41. The early Stoics denied the possibility of incontinence precisely because they identi- 
fied the person with a rational subject. 
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tioning, more important is his unwillingness to accept the consequences of 
admitting the phenomenon of someone acting against his occurent belief.” 
He does this apparently to retain the unity of the person. Nevertheless, Aris- 
totle identifies the person ideally as a subject of self-reflexive cognition, as 
does Plato. The subject that is able to think, and therefore to be aware of its 
own cognitive states, is also able to have beliefs about its own beliefs. 

Aristotle’s first-order beliefs are those accompanied by affective states. 
When he speaks of the soul that can obey reasoning, he is, I believe, speak- 
ing about these first-order beliefs. Reason is obeyed when a second-order 
belief overrides a first-order belief or eliminates it. Thus, when I realize my 
anger is unjustified, I suppress it. But my anger originally sprang from a belief 
that, say, I was slighted. The belief that I was in fact not slighted—the belief 
that overrides the original belief—does, objectively speaking, contradict the 
original belief. But the overriding is the elimination of the contradiction. If, 
against all evidence to the contrary, I retain the original belief, I am, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, giving in to the inferior part of the soul. But since the origi- 
nal belief is the belief that I have, I am giving in to the inferior part of me. 

The identification of the true person first with the subject of thinking and 
then more specifically with the subject of second-order thinking is not only 
not anti-Platonic; rather, it differs from Plato's own psychology hardly at all. 
Second-order thinking is locatable in the interstice between pure theory and 
practical reasoning. It is the daily fare of an embodied person. Aristotle's 
resolve to maintain the unity of the person really amounts to a claim for the 
unity of the hylomorphic composite. But this is distinct from the subject of 
cognition, the part with which *we are really identical.' The disunity of the 
person, variously identified as the subject of cognition and of embodied 
states, survives intact in Aristotle over against the unity of the hylomorphic 
composite. It is difficult to see the grounds for supposing that Plato is in dis- 
accord with this view. 


The Twin Pillars of Aristotle's Platonism 


Francis Cornford famously wrote about the theory of Forms and of the 
immortality of the soul as the “twin pillars of Platonism." I think Cornford's 
observation is essentially correct and important, though we have seen rea- 
son neither to speak of 'the' theory of Forms nor to identify Plato's views 
about Forms simply with what is said in the so-called middle dialogues. In 
addition, we have also seen reason to deny that the immortality of the soul 
is personal immortality in the sense that that is typically and uncritically 
conceived of within many religions. With the appropriate qualifications 
made, I think it is fair to conclude that the “twin pillars” also support Aris- 
totle's Platonism. 


42. See Fortenbaugh 1975, chap. 2, on Aristotle's rejection of the tripartite psychology. 
Fortenbaugh also argues that Plato himself moved towards bipartitioning in Laws. 
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Is Aristotle just a Platonist? Certainly not. In this regard, I would not wish 
to underestimate the importance of the dispositional differences between 
Aristotle and Plato. This dispositional difference is in part reflected in Aris- 
totle's penchant for introducing terminological innovations to express old 
(i.e., Platonic) thoughts. In working through the Aristotelian corpus with a 
mind open to the Neoplatonic assumption of harmony, I have found time 
and again that Aristotle was, it turns out, actually analyzing the Platonic posi- 
tion or making it more precise, not refuting it. In addition, I do not discount 
in this regard the fundamental thesis, advanced by Harold Cherniss, that 
Aristotle is often criticizing philosophers other than Plato or deviant ver- 
sions of Platonism. Itis nota trivial fact that most of Aristotle's writings came 
after Plato's death and after Plato's mantle as head of the Academy had 
passed to Speusippus and then to Xenocrates. 

In my view, however, it would be a mistake to conclude from Aristotle's 
unrelenting criticisms of Plato and other Academics, and from the orienta- 
tion of most of the corpus to categorizing and explaining sensible reality, 
that Aristotle is not au fond a Platonist. Even when Aristotle is criticizing 
Plato, asin, for example, De Anima, he isled, perhaps malgré lui, to draw con- 
clusions based on Platonic assumptions. These assumptions are not so gen- 
eral and benign that just anyone can accept them; Platonism is not, after all, 
an infinitely large tent. The main conclusion I draw from this long and 
involved study is that if one rigorously and honestly sought to remove these 
assumptions, the 'Aristotelianism' that would remain would be indefensible 
and incoherent. A comprehensive and scientifically grounded anti-Platonic 
Aristotelianism is, I suspect, a chimera. 

Two final points. The Neoplatonists’ devotion to the study of Aristotle 
should not be confused with an illicit dalliance. They knew or intuited that 
Aristotelian analysis served Platonic ends. Neoplatonists readily adopted, 
apparently ungrudgingly and without mental reservation, many of the con- 
cepts by which Aristotle articulated the structure and functioning of the sen- 
sible world. They would not have done so had they thought they were 
introducing contaminants. If Aristotle is a kind of Platonist, then Neopla- 
tonists were perhaps not wrong to suppose that Platonism needs Aristotle, 
too. My final point arises from what I hope is a pertinent anecdote told to 
me by one of my undergraduate professors. When he himself was an under- 
graduate, he took a class on John Milton by a world-renowned scholar of 
English literature. This scholar spent class after class lecturing on prosody 
in Milton’s works. Finally, one student screwed up his courage sufficiently in 
order to ask the professor if he thought that that was all there was to Milton. 
The reply was, “No, of course not, there is much else besides, but that is the 
part that has been missed in the study of Milton for some time.” I hope I 
have in this book provided some reason for thinking that, likewise, in the 
study of Aristotle, the harmonists’ hypothesis is the part that has been miss- 
ing for too long. 
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Platonists and Other Aristotelians 


This list, by no means complete, is intended to give the reader a cursory 
sketch of the extent of writings of the Neoplatonists and others of the 
period, along with some indication of their doctrinal filiation. 


Neoplatonists 


PLOTINUS (204/5-270 C.E.). Regarded as the founder of Neoplatonism. To the best of 
our knowledge, his entire body of work is extant, comprising the collection of writings 
known as Enneads, Porphyry divided these into six groups of nine treatises. 


PoRPHYRY (234—CA. 305 C.E.). Plotinus's most prominent pupil and the editor of Enneads. 
Porphyry wrote an impressive number of works; only a few survive either as a whole or 
in fragments. There is evidence that he wrote numerous commentaries on Plato's dia- 
logues—including Cratylus, Sophist, Parmenides, Timaeus, Philebus, Phaedo, Symposium, 
Republic—though it is not clear what sort of philosophical or literary works these were. 
He also wrote a commentary on Enneads. His most famous work is his (extant) Isagoge, 
an introduction to Aristotle's Categories, and he wrote commentaries on Aristotle's Cat- 
egories, De Interpretatione, Physics, and perhaps Metaphysics and Nicomachean Ethics. He 
wrote a large number of technical, philosophical, scientific, and literary works, devel- 
oping and in some ways systematizing the Platonism of his master Plotinus. His work 
On the Unity of the Doctrine of Plato and Aristotle (not extant) was evidently the first sys- 
tematic attempt to defend the position supposedly held by Plotinus's teacher Ammo- 
nius Saccas. 


IAMBLICHUS (CA. 245—CA. 325 C.E.). Perhaps a pupil of Porphyry but by no means an 
uncritical follower. His influence on later Neoplatonism was considerable, beginning 
with the foundation of his own school in his native Syria. There is evidence that 
Iamblichus wrote commentaries on Aristotle's Categories, De Interpretatione, Prior Analyt- 
ics, De Caelo, Metaphysics, and De Anima, and we possess fragments of commentaries on 
Plato's Alcibiades I, Phaedo, Sophist, Phaedrus, Philebus, Parmenides, and Timaeus. Among 
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his most famous works were the De Mysteriis—a reply and rebuttal to Porphyry's Letter 
to Anebo, defending the ancient oracular tradition and the practice of theurgy—and 
On Pythagoreanism, a ten-volume work, of which four volumes have survived, including 
his Protrepticus, which contains the fragments of Aristotle's work by that name. 


DEXIPPUS (EARLY FOURTH CENTURY C.E.) Probably a pupil of Iamblichus. The author of 
a partially extant commentary on Aristotle's Categories, he was an explicit proponent 
of the harmony of Aristotle and Plato. 


PROCLUS (412—485 C.E.) Pupil of Plutarch of Athens and then of Syrianus. His works con- 
stituted the most extensive systematic expression of Neoplatonism to that time. His 
commentaries on Aristotle are all lost, but references to them indicate that he com- 
mented on the following works: Categories, De Interpretatione, Prior and Posterior Analyt- 
ics, and Topics. Extant in whole or in part are his commentaries on Plato's T?maeus, 
Parmenides, Republic, Cratylus, and Alcibiades I, the commentaries he wrote on Gorgias, 
Phaedrus, Theaetetus, Symposium, and Sophist are lost. Proclus's major personal works are 
his Elements of Theology, Platonic Theology, and treatises on providence and evil. He also 
wrote a commentary on Euclid's Elements. 


PLUTARCH OF ATHENS (D. 432 C.E.). Head of the Platonic school in Athens and the 
teacher of Syrianus, Proclus, and Hierocles. He wrote a now lost commentary on at 
least Book T of Aristotle's De Anima and commentaries on Plato's Gorgias, Phaedo, and 
Parmenides. 


SYRIANUS (D. CA. 437 C.E.). Teacher of Proclus and successor to Plutarch as head of the 
Platonic school in Athens. His partial commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics is extant. 
Not extant are his commentaries on Alcibiades I, Republic, and Laws. 


HIEROCLES (EARLY FIFTH CENTURY C.E.) Pupil of Plutarch of Athens and the most promi- 
nent Neoplatonic philosopher in Alexandria in the first half of the fifth century C.E. 
He wrote of Ammonius Saccas, the teacher of Plotinus. Origen, and Longinus, as the 
proponent of the view of the harmony of Plato and Aristotle. He is known to have writ- 
ten two works, the extant Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and On Provi- 
dence, a sort of history of philosophy from a Neoplatonic perspective which is known 
through quotations and extensive extracts by Photius. 


AMMONIUS (CA. 440—5 17/26 C.E.). Head of the philosophical school in Alexandria and 
pupil of Proclus, was the teacher of Asclepius, Philoponus, Olympiodorus, Simplicius, 
and Damascius. The only work of his that survives is a commentary on Aristotle's De 
Interpretatione, though there are commentaries on Porphyry's Isagoge, and Aristotle's 
Categories and Prior Analytics which probably originated in his lectures on these works. 
He also apparently wrote some small essays on metaphysical questions in Plato and 
Aristotle and lectured extensively on Plato, perhaps writing commentaries on Gorgias 
and Theaetetus. 


ASCLEPIUS (LATE FIFTH—EARLY SIXTH CENTURY C.E.). Author of a commentary on Aristo- 
tle’s Metaphysics which he tells us is “from the voice" of Ammonius, presumably indi- 
cating that it was at least based on the latter's lectures. 


DAMASCIUS (CA. 462—AFTER 538 C.E.). Last head of the Platonic school at Athens. His 
extant works include lectures on Plato's Phaedo and Philebus, and he apparently wrote 
commentaries on Alcibiades I, Republic, Sophist, Timaeus, and Laws. His lost commen- 
taries on Aristotle include those on De Caelo and Meteorologica. His main extant per- 
sonal work is the treatise On Principles, based on Neoplatonic interpretations of Plato's 
Parmenides. 


SIMPLICIUS (CA. 490—560 C.E.). Pupil of Ammonius in Alexandria and of Damascius in 
Athens. His commentaries on Aristotle's Categories, De Caelo, and Physics are extant; 
those on Aristotle's Meteorologica and Metaphysics and on Plato's Phaedo, Euclid's Elements, 
and Jamblichus’s writings are not. The authenticity of a commentary on Aristotle's 
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De Anima that has come down to us under his name has been questioned. If that work 
is indeed his, then so too, presumably, is a commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics 
referred to therein. Simplicius also wrote a commentary on Epictetus's Handbook. 


JOHN PHILOPONUS (CA. 490—570 C.E.). Pupil of Ammomus, was the first major Greek 
Christian Neoplatonist. In scientific matters he attacked Aristotle as holding views anti- 
thetical to Christianity, eliciting from Simplicius a defense of Aristotle and of his har- 
mony with Plato. His commentaries on Aristotle's works, largely taken from 
Ammonius's lectures, include those on Categories, Prior and Posterior Analytics, Meteoro- 
logica, On Generation and Corruption, Generation of Animals, De Anima, Physics, and Meta- 
physics (probably spurious), His only known Platonic commentary is on Phaedo. He also 
wrote a long work attacking Proclus, titled De Aeternitate Mundi Contra Proclum, plus 
medical, astronomical, and grammatical works, as well as a large number of works on 
Christian theology. 


OLYMPIODORUS (BEFORE 505—AFTER 565 C.E.). Pupil of Ammonius. He wrote a Prolegom- 
ena to Platonic Philosophy and commentaries on Plato's Alcibiades I, Gorgias, and Phaedo 
and on Aristotle's Categories and Meteorologica. He may also have written commentaries 
on Plato's Theaetezus and Sophist. 


ELIAS (SECOND HALF OF SIXTH CENTURY C.E.). Christian Neoplatonist and possibly pupil 
of Olympiodorus, was the author of a commentary on Aristotle's Categories and on Por- 
phyry's Isagoge. Bits of a commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics survive as well. Elias 
is perhaps also the author of the anonymous Prologue to Plato's Philosophy. 


DAVID (SECOND HALF SIXTH CENTURY—EARLY SEVENTH CENTURY C.E.). Author of a com- 
mentary on Porphyry's /sagoge. He may be the author of the commentary on Aristo- 
tle's Caegories attributed to Elias. 


Aristotelians and Others 


ANTIOCHUS OF ASEALON (CA. 130—CA. 68 B.C.E.). Perhaps the first harmonist. He is gen- 
erally held to have argued for a returm to the doctrines of the Old Academy in oppo- 
sition to what he viewed as the deviations introduced by Philo of Larissa (158-84 
B.C.E.). His pupil, Cicero, represents him as a Peripatetic, at least in ethical matters. 
He upheld the essential harmony of Stoicism both with the Academy and with Peri- 
patetic philosophy, based on Zeno's connection with Plato's successor Polemo. 


NUMENIUS (SECOND CENTURY C.E.). Apparently an influence on Plotinus, Iamblichus, and 
Proclus in their understanding of Platonism. He wrote works on metaphysical ques- 
tions in Plato, most of which are lost, but there are fragments of his On the Good and 
On the Divergence of the Academy from Plato. He was among those Plalonists who sought 
to link Plato's philosophy with Pythagoreanism and with ‘Oriental’ wisdom. 


ALCINOUS (SECOND CENTURY C.E.). Once identified as a contemporary Plalonist, Albinus, 
Alcinous was the author of a handbook called Didaskalikos, which is a presentation of 
Platonism in systematic form. It follows the division logic, physics, ethics, which goes 
back to Plato's immediate successors in the Old Academy. Alcinous reveals his har- 
monist assumption in incorporating numerous Peripatetic elements into his exposi- 
tion of Platonism. 


ASPASIUS (CA. 125 C.E.). Peripatetic who produced some of the earliest commentaries on 
Aristotle's works: on Categories, De Interpretatione, Physics, De Caelo, and Metaphysics. Only 
his commentary on Nicomachean Ethics survives (in part). Plotinus is said by Porphyry 
to have used these commentaries in his seminars. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS (CA. 200 C.E.). Diogenes’ Compendium of the Lives and Opinions of 
Philosophers is the only extant history of philosophy from antiquity, and an indispen- 
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sable source for the philosophy of the Hellenistic period. The fact that Diogenes men- 
tions nothing about Neoplatonists indicates the approximate date of the work, much 
of which consists of a compilation of previous histories. 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS (SECOND CENTURY—EARLY THIRD CENTURY C.E.). The great- 
est among the Peripatetic commentators on Aristotle. He was also probably the first 
*professional' Aristotelian, although his opposition to Stoicism is far more explicit 
than any opposition to Platonism. His extant commentaries are on Prior Analytics, Top- 
ics, Metaphysics A-A, Meteorologica, and De Senu. The commentary on Metaphysics E-N is 
not by Alexander. Its author is unknown and is usually know as *Pseudo-Alexander." 
A commentary on Physics is lost, though fragments may be found in Simplicus’s Physics 
commentary. Among Alexander's personal writings are De Anima, Problems and Solu- 
tions, Ethical Problems, On Fate, On Mixture and Increase. 


THEMISTIUS (CA. 317—388 C.E.). Generally held to be a Peripatetic commentator on Aris- 
totle, though his supposed antipathy to Platonism has been questioned. He is the 
author of extant paraphrases on Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, Physics, De Anima, and 
(in Hebrew versions of Arabic translations) De Caelo and Metaphysics 12. He also 
appears to have written commentaries on Categories, Prior Analytics, On Generation and 
Corruption and Nicomachean Ethics. 
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1097a20 260n. 90 1169a2 162n. 136, 190b10-11 108n. 35 
1097a25-n.21 253n.60 254n.70, 191a6-7 107a29 
1098a3-5 279n.157 64n.62 191a7-8 110n. 46, 
1098a4-5 268n.139 1170a25-b5 151n.84 240n. 145 
1098a16-18 | 253n.57 1170b6-7 257n.81 192a3-6 108n. 37 
1102a26 49n. 7 1175b36- 192a3-12 107n.29 
1102b13- 1176a29 . 253.60 192a13-14 102n.6 
1103a10 269n. 140 1176a30-32 . 2593n.56 19222 iff. 110n.45 
1103b26-30 =. 262n. 104 1177a12-19 253n.60 192a27 109n.41 
1104b13-16 — 264n.111 1177a13-17 54n.20 192a3 2-33, 106n. 26 
1105a4-7 264n.112 1177a14-15 259n.6 193b4 125n.112 
1105a10-12 264n. 113 1177a20-21 259n.61-63  194a12 125n.112 
1105a28-39 255n.72 1177a27 254n.64 194a28-29 122n.98 
1105b21-23 . 269n.142 1177b1-2 254n.65 194a33-36 129n.102, 
1106b16-17 — 264n.109, 1177b4 254n. 66 201n.114 
267n.135  1177b16-24 254n.68 194236 73n.99 
1106b36- 1177b19 254n.67, 194b9 113n.59 
1107a2 264n.110, 285n.31  194b35-36 5on.8 
267n.135 1177b24-25 | 254n.69 195b21-22 126n.115 
1107a1-2 268n. 138 1177b26-31 162n.134 198a10-13 202n.121 
1119326 259n.6 1177b26- 198a25-26 117n.80 
1113a15-b2 270n. 147 1178a4 254n. 70 198a29-31 175n.8 
1119b27-30 J 270n.150 1177b30 285n.31 198b3-4 117n.80, 
1131b10- 1177b30- 122n.98, 
1132230 264n.115 117828 64n.62 123b3-4 
1131b23 260n. 9o 1177b33 162n.135 199a31-2 117n.80 
1139a35ff. 269n. 144 1177b34 162n. 137, 199b29-32 129n.101 
1139b17 144n. 50 54n. 20 199b32-33 122n.98 
1140a3, 49n. 7 1178a2-3 162n.136, 200a13-15 122n.100 
1140a35- 285n.31  200a30-32 115n.71 
1140b4 268n. 138 117827 162n.136 200b1-4 116n.77 
1141a18-b3 253N.59 1178ag-22 255n.71 200b4-5 113n.56 
1141b23 252n.52 1178a25-27 249n.5 200b6-7 115n.72 
1143b33- 1178b22-29 | 255n.74 202219-21 155n.104 
1144a6 259n.509 1178b25-27 . 255n.75 202a18-21 147n.66 
1143b34 259n.87 1178b3-7 255n.72 203a5-15 105n.15 
1144b1-9 269n. 141 1178b7-21 255n.78 207b7 294n. 109 
1144b26-27 | 269n.144 209b11-16 1041.13 
1145a6-9 259n.87 On the Ideas 217b31 49n. 7 
1145a6-11 253N.59 79, 13-15 214n.20 219211 284n. 30 
1146a4-7 288n. 36 79, 15-17 276n.4 220a27 294n.110 
1146b31-35 288n.38 81, 8-10 276n. 8-10 227a10-17 234n. 108 
1147a4-5 288n. 37 ; 231a21-b20 2934n.112 
1147b9-12 288n. 40 Parts of Animals 297a11 284n. 30 
1147b15-17 288n.39 641a27-28 133n.8 243a3, 127n.119 
1147b23ff. 248n. 30 641a32-b10 194n.14 243.033 127n.119 
1149b1-4 270n.146 641b8-9 194n.15 246a4-b3 258n.83 
1151a17-20 — 269n.141 642a9-13 136n. 25 251b14-28 129n.129 
1158b30-33 X 264n.115 p 251b28-252a5 118n.87 
1161a16 186n. 52 Physics 253b5-6 112n.50 
1162a7 186n.52 B2 221n.52 267b9 142n.39 
1165423 186n. 52 184a12-14 109N. 43 ! 
1166a10-23 . 273n.155 184a16-18 7n.19, Poetics 
1166a22-29 162n. 136, 97n.104  1454b17 49n. 7 
254n.70, 184a16-b14 7on. 83 us 
Politics 


257n.80 186a22-32 38n. 48 


1278b31 49n.7 
1323222 49n.7 
1925b17-23 65n.65 
1326a32-33 209n.121 
Posterior Analytics 
A 33 171n.172 
71bg-12 109n.43 
71b29-72a5 97n.105 
71b33-72a6 7on.89 
76a31-36 238n.194 
76b3-11 238n.194 
7725-9 81n.26 
78a22 182n. 32 
79b23-29 169n. 159 
85a21-24 182n. 34 
87a31-37 235n.118 
87b28-39 143N. 42 
87b37-39 229n. 60, 
287n.935 
goag-11 186n.51 
92b15-16 238n.194 
93b21-28 237n.194 
99b37-100a3  161in.191 


Protrepticus (ed. Düring) 


B62, 85-86 257n.80 
B87 192n.77 
B89 1921.77 
Bol 192n.77 
Prior Analytics 
68b35-36 70n. 83 
Rhetoric 
1362a21-24 4 260n.9o 
1970a19-25 271n.152 
1378a20-23  269n.142, 
271n.153 


Sophistical Refutations 
178b36-179a10228n. 36 


178b37-39 1911.74, 
221n.53 
179a8-10 191n.74, 
221n.53 
Topics 
101b39 83n.39 
105b19-25 44n. 68 
108b26 294n.111 
108b30 294n.111 
113a24-32 216n. 34 
121a10-19 83n. 38 
123a28-29 183n.36 
126a17-27 83n.38 
128a20 92n.82 
137b3-13 185n.49 


222n.54 
197b11-13 100n. 118 
141bsff. 7on. 83 
141b6-12 294n.111 
141b28-34 8gn. 68 
148a14-22 185n. 49, 

216n. 34, 

222n.54 
148a24-25 183n.36 
154a15-20 185n.49 
154a16-18 183n. 36 
ARIUS DIDYMUS 
apud Stobaeus Ecl. 
II 51, 1-8 269n. 141 
ASCLEPIUS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Metaphysics (In Met.) 


3, 21-34 

4, 17-22 
28, 31-92 
44, 12-13 
46, 22 

69, 17-21 
69, 17-27 
71, 10-12 
71, 27-29 
71, 28 

75> 19-35 
82, 32-83, 1 
87, 34-88,18 
88, 37-89, 4 
89, 6-7 

90, 19 

103, 3-4 
108, 23-25 
112, 16-19 
113, 5-8 
115, 34-36 
119, 8-16 
135, 35-37 
148, 10-11 
151, 5-92 
165, 36-37 
166, 29-31 


193. 9 
225, 15-17 
291,22— 
2932,11 
358, 23-35 
364, 21ff. 
433» 9-436, 6 


433. 807 


7on. 82 
181n. 26 
208n. 140 
220n.51 
229n. 9o 
200n.111 
223n.58 
229n. 9o 
223n.58 
200n.111 
228n.88 
229n. 9o 
226n.73 
226n.74 
226n.75 
223n.58 
2041.127 
2041.127 
7on. 82 
181n. 26 
212n.15 
183n.40 
187n.57 
208n. 140 
204n.127 
215n.30 
1870.57; 
215N.30 

85n.46 
208n. 140 


178n.18 
1770.14 
1770.14 
85n. 46, 
223n.58 
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ASPASIUS 


Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (In 
NE.) 


40, 10-15 269n. 141 
99. 4 252n. 54, 

274n.161 
AUGUSTINE 


Contra Academicos (Con. 
Acad.) 


III 19, 42 9n. 28 


CICERO 


Academica (Acad. ) 


14,17 
IL 5, 15 


2n.4 
2n.4 


De Finibus Bonorum et 
Malorum (De Fin.) 
V3.7 


De Natura Deorum (De Nat. 
Deo.) 


1n.3 


113, 33 720. 93 
173 26n.8 
DAMASCIUS 


Commentary on Plato's 
Phaedo (In Phd.) 


1, 138-144 250n. 44 
1, 147-149 245n.13 
1, 164 245N. 13 
1,177 54n. 23 
1,177 165n.141 


Commentary on Plato's 
Philebus (In Phil.) 


167, 9-10 265n.124 
172 265n.124 
Davip 

See Elias 

DEXIPPUS 


Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Categories (In Cat.) 


40, 19-25 g6n. 99 

41, 7ff. 96n. 100 
41, 19-19 96n. 101 
45; 5-12 85n. 44, 
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98n. 106 
45, 12-31 98n. 106 
48, 20-49, 24  92n.80 
57, 19ff. 99n. 114 
58, 27 93n.88 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


Lives and Opinions of the 
Philosophers 


I19-20 10n. 31 
I20 10n. 31 
III 5-8 25n.1 
III 56 27n.16 
Ill 61 27n.16 
V1 1n.2 
VII 39 44n. 68 
ELIAS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Categories (In Cat., also 


attr. David) 

48, 15-30 85n. 46 
107, 24-26 79n.15 
108, 21-22 10n.91 
113, 14-29 85n.46 
114, 25— 

115,12 530.17 
115, 3-5 510.13 
120, 19-30 2041n. 126 
129, 7-12 6n.18 


Commentary on Porphyry s 
Isagoge (In Por. Isag.) 


39, 6-8 9n.29 
115, 4-26 223n.58 


Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy (Proleg. ) 


19, 30-20,15  269n.141 
EUSEBIUS 

Preparation for the Gospel 
XV 9, 14, 1-5 1330.7 
EUSTRATIUS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics (In 
NE.) 


4, 25-38 250n.44 
34» 19731 252n.54 
109, 9-1 10,4 252n.54 
HiPPOLYTUS 


Refutation of all Heresies 
I20 199n.7 
VII 19, 5-6 1330.7 
IAMBLICHUS 


apud Elias (or David) In Cat. 


129,2 212n.15 


apud Simplicius In Cat. 
53, 9-18 81n.27 
Commentary on Nicomachus’s 


Introduction to Arithmetic 
(In Nic. Arith.) 


10, 18 234n.110 


Commentary on Plato's 


Phaedo 
(In Phd.) 
8, 2-3 250n.44 
Life of Pythagoras (V. Pythag.) 
74, 18-21 25n.1 
94, 18-22 25n.1 
122, 10— 
123, 4 251n.46 


On General Mathematical 
Science (Theol. Arith.) 


52, 1-8 234n.114 
On the Mysteries (De Myst.) 
ii 251n. 46 
VII 2. 251, 1 219n.17 


Protrepticus (ed. Des Places) 


65, 1-18 64n.64 
66, 1-5 65n.65 
67, 23-68 61n.54 
71,22-72,14 63n.60 
72,14-74,19 65n.66 
78,12-79,2  63n.60 
78, 21-79 570. 33 
85,19-86,9  66n.70 
86, 12-89, 25 65n.66 
MARINUS 


Life of Proclus (V. Proc.) 


13 36n.45 
14 28n.22 
26 251n.46 


MICHAEL OF EPHESUS 


Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics (In 


NE) 
583, 19-15 252n.54 
601, 28-29 252n.54 
NUMENIUS 


(fragments in Des Places 
1973) 


11, 12-17 205n.129 
12 205n.129 
16, 1-4 205n.129 
17 205n.129 
24, 57-73 10n.32 
OLYMPIODORUS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Categories (In Cat.) 


112, 19-113,15 6n.18 


Commentary on Plato's 
Alcibiades I (In Alc. I) 


4, 15ff. 246n. 20 
122, 12-13 10n. 32 
145, 6-7 10n. 32 


Commentary on Plato’s 
Gorgias (In Gorg.) 


Proem 4,11-20 246n.20 
155,174 247n.24 
24 1, 2ff. 247n.24 
41 9, 10-13 25n.4 
41 9, 1-4 6n.18 


Commentary on Plato's 
Phaedo (In Phd.) 

114, 20-22 

173, 20f. 


251n.46 
570.37 


Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy (Proleg., attr. to 


Olympiodorus) 
5. 18-30 8n.24 
9, 14-30 205n.127 
9, 28-41 10n.932 
PHILOPONUS 


Commentary on Aristotle's 


Categories (In Cat.) 
3, 8-4, 2 51n.12 


Commentary on Aristotle's De 
Anima (In de An.) 


9, 28-11, 29 194n.17 
14, 29-38 150n. 80 
48, 2-10 138n. 31 


48, 16-22 138n. 31 
144, 21-145, 7 570.934 
161, 31-162, 27  150n.80 
292, 5-13 150n. 80 


Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Generation and 
Corruption (In GC) 


136, 33-137, 2 205n.127 
152, 23-153, 2 205n.127 
297, 15-24 205n. 127 
Commentary on Aristotle's 


Generation of Animals (In 


GA) 


21,1-10 101n.1 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Physics (In Phys.) 


5, 16ff. 102n.5 
42; 9743. 6 38n.46 
182, 20-25 107n.29 
183, 11-184, 8 107n.29 
241, 3-27 102n.5 
244, 14-23 102n.5 
298, 6-10 205n.127 
304, 5-10 205n.127 


Commentary on Aristotle's 
Posterior Analytics (In APo. ) 


242, 10—243, 25 223n.58 

De Aeternitate Mundi (De Aet. 
Maun.) 

31, 17-32, 8 58n. 41 

Commentary on Nicomachus’ 


Introduction to Arithmetic 
(In Nicom. Isag.) 


I1 6gn. 80 
PHOTIUS 
Bibliotheca 
214 2, 172a2-9 gn.28 
214 8, 

173a18-40 9n.28 
PLATO 
2nd Epistle 
312E 103n.8 
314C 12n.95 
7th Epistle 
341Bff. 30n. 30 
341C-D 12n.95 


342Aff. 112n.54 


Alcibiades I 
129E5 
190A 
190C1-3 


190€3 


191B4-5 
193C18-19 


Cratylus 
400A 
431B 


Euthydemus 
280D-282D 


Euthyphro 
6Do-E1 


Gorgias 
468B7-8 
508A5-6 
512A 


Laws 
633C-E 
647D 
653B1-C4 
663C2 
689A-D 
696C 
696C9-10 
716C6-7 
721B7-8 
721C2-6 
735E5ff. 
757B-C 
892C2-5 
895E 
896A 


897D3 


897D-898C 
959A4-B7 


959B3-4 
Meno 
98A3-4 


136n. 22 
2730.159 
61n. 55, 

63n. 61 
136n. 22 
257n.81 
257n.81 


61n.56 
2431.7 


2430.7 
2570.81 


2730.159 
8on. 23 


62n. 57 
211n.10 


270n.147 
264n.115 


63n.59 


267n. 135 
267n. 135 
267n. 135 
265n.123 
267n. 135 
267n. 135 
267n. 136 
2431. 5 
61n. 55 
118n. 83 
61n. 55 
2641.115 
1093n. 7 
1331.8 
56n. 32, 
2730.159 
41n. 60, 
2117.35 
20n.117 
63n.61, 
257n.81, 


267n.137 
61n.55 


109n.43 
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72C6-D1 
78B5 


Parmenides 
127D 
127E2-8 
128A-E 
128E-130A 
129A1 
129A3-4 
129C-E 
130A-E 
190B3-4 


190E 
131E-132B 
132A1-4 


132A6 
132A6-9 
132B-C 


192C-133A 


192D2 
133C8-D5 
133C-D 
135B5-C3 
195C2 

197 Cs5ff. 
143C-D 
145B5-C2 
157E-158A 
Phaedo 
64A5-6 
64D3-6 
65C11-D2 
66E6-67B2 
67C5 
67D7-10 
69B6-7 


69B8-C3, 
71E2 
72E3-78B3 
72E-78B3 
74C10-D5, 
74C4-5 
76C11 
78B4-84B4 


78B4-84B8 
80A 
82A10-B3 
82A11 


211n.10 
270n.147 


212 
38n.46 
8n.22 
38n.47 
213n.16 
213n.16 
222n.55 
210n.5 
2193n. 16, 
276n.5 
104n.11 
228n.85 
211n.10, 
183n.41 
81n.25 
184n. 42 
39n. 49. 
214n.22 
228n.85, 
246n.21 
211n.9 
224n.62 
2790.17 
278n. 14 
211n.11 
71n.91 
234n.110 
212n.14 
212n.14 


245n.10 
248n. 30 
245n.11 
245n.11 
245n.12 
245n.10 
36n. 45, 
246n. 16, 
265n. 123 
245n.19 
54n.24 
166n. 146 
230n.95 
92n.79 
92n.79 
61n.55 
54n. 24, 
165n.141, 
166n. 147 
41n.61 


2730.159 
246n.16 


36n. 45 
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83D7-8 
91C 
92A-94A 
92B5 
92E4-95A3 


95C6 
97C-100B 
100B3 
100D4-8 


100D5-6 
100D 7-8 


102B-105E 
102D6-8 


102E 
102E3-6 
102E6 
106A-E 
106E1 
115C1-116A 


Phaedrus 
245C-E 
245C-246A 
245E6-7 
246A-257A 
246B 
253A4 
261D 
271D-E 
274C-277A 


275B-C 


Philebus 
15A 
15B1 
17B-18C 
23Bff. 
23C-27C 
23C4-D8 
23C9-10 
23D1 
23D7-8 
26A6—7 
26B5-7 
26B-C 
26E-27C 
28C-29A 
28E3 
30A 

30C 
30C7 
33B6-7 
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251n.48 
181n.27 
570. 34 
61n.55 
390. 54 
2730.159 
103n.7 
61n.55 
82n.32 
137N. 132 
183n. 38, 
213n.16 
82n.29 
82n. 30, 
183n. 39 
53n.19 


184n. 43, 
213n.16 


104n. 11 
106n. 27 
81n.25 
530.19 


530.19 
61n. 55 


1331.8 
56n. 32 
56n. 32 
54n. 25 
2730.159 
2430.5 
38n. 46 
2631n. 105 
gon. 30, 


12n.95 
181n.27 


61n.92 
212n.14 
89n.70 


53E 
54C1 
54C9-10 
55-59 
64D-E 


Protagoras 
323A7 
323B2 
324A1 
351B-358D 
352A-E 
357A2-3 
357B5-6 
357D7-E2 
358C-D 


361B-C 


Republic 
352D1- 
354A11 
353D5 
365C3-4 


380D-381C 
430C3 
431A 
437D2- 
438A5 
439E1-2 
44248 
442C5-8 
443C10-D1 
443D 
445C10-D1 
476Aff. 
476A9- 
480B12 
47743 
47747 
478D5-6 
500D1 
500D8 


505D11-E1 
509A-B 
509B 


509B6-10 
509Bg 
509D-511E 
510B 
510B-511C 
510B4-5 
510B4-511A8 
510D5-511A1 
511C 


103n.8 

104n. 12 
260n. 90 
61n.54 


267n. 133 


265n.121 
265n.121 
265n.121 
288n. 39 
264n.120 
264n.115 
264n.116 
265n.117 
265n. 118, 
265n.120 
265n.120 


273n.158 
273n.159 
36n. 45, 
246n. 16 
720.95 
246n.16 
65n. 65 


270n.147 
194n.17 
265n.122 
249n.34 
246n.16 
61n.55 


249n. 35 
182n.35 


167n.150 
217n.97 
217n.97 
9on.74 
243n.5 
36n. 45, 
246n. 16 


270n. 147 
186n.55 
36n. 44, 
74n. 102 
30n. 30 
207N. 137 
83n. 36 
172n.178 
112n.51 
236n.124 
297n.191 
236n.124 


172n.173 


511C3-E4 
518D3-519A6 


518D-E 
530A5-7 
532A 
533D-E 
539E 
558C 
561B-C 
583B1-7 
585B-D 
589D 
590D 

595C 
596A 
597D-E 
602D-603A 
608D-612A 


618B6-619B1 
619C6-D1 


619D8-E1 
631B1 


Sophist 
236A4 
242B-249D 
245A 
245AAff. 
246B1 
247B7-C2 
247C 
247E1-4 
248A11-12 


248A-249B 
248A4- 
249D4 
248A7 
248E6- 
249A2 
249A 
249A-B 
249B12-C4 
259E4-6 
261C-263B 
262E-263E 
262E5 
263Cg-11 
264A4-6 
264B1-2 


Statesman 
262A-263A 


283D7-9 


186n.55 


36n. 45, 
246n. 16 
2570.79 
103n.8 
172n.178 


1720.173 
2631n. 105 


2641.115 
2641.115 
235n.123 
186n.55 
2570.79 
2570.79 
181n.27 
210n.6 
211n.10 
240n. 144 
54n. 23, 
165n.141 
266n. 126 
248n. 32, 
246n. 16 
249n. 36 
2430.5 


8on.23 
39n.50 
212n.14 
71n.91 
39n.51 
39n.53 
40n.55 
40 
39n.52, 
217n.97 

216n. 34 


4on.58 
2170.37 


40n. 59 
165n. 141 
129n.126 
217n.39 
278n.14 
8on. 23 
88n. 63 
8on.23 
8on. 23 
1451n. 58 
1451.58 


770-6, 


210n.7 
266n.127 


284D5-6 
284E6-8 
287B-305d 
290E-299E 
292B-C 
300C-D 
305E 


Symposium 
187B4 
206E 
207C9-Ds 
207D4-E5 
209EAff. 


Theaetetus 
155E 
175€5-6 
176A5-C5 
181B-183C 
182A3-B7 
197B-C 


Timaeus 
28A7 


28C 
28C6 
29A 
29A-D 
29A6-B1 
29B4 
29EÉ1-3 
29E3 
30A5 
30B 


30B2 


30B4-5 
30C-31A 


30C2-31A1 


30D1-3 
30D1-31A1 
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